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CHAPTER IV 


THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 

Tjifi term ‘ Mercantile System ’ is generally employed to Definition 
indicate the commercial policy of the State in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centories *. The use of the term System 
is apt to be misleading : it suggests the systematic working 
out of a national economic system based on precise and 
definite principles In reality the policy of the State was 
primarily dictated by the needs of an ever-changjng^nyiron- 
ment . The fact that the term was not used by sixteenth or 
seventeenth-century writers a warns us against the attempt 
to give formal shape and substance to what was largely 
nebulous and opportunist. Nevertheless the Mercantile 
System serves as a convenient phrase to express a trend of' 
thought. Broadly speaking, Mercantilism denoted the pur¬ 
suit of economic power in the sense of economic self- 
sufficiency *. Its underlying idea was to e stablis h the power 
orjtrength of a State by making it independent other 
States "in the economic sphere. This implied that a com’-* 
munity must normally produce its own requirements in the 
shape of food and manufactured goods, and in so far as it 
exchanged its commodities for those of other countries it 
"“must keep the c a rryi n g trade in its own hands. TfteXSfn 
Caws, the Protection of industry and the Navigation Acts 

1 For the relation of Mercantilism to mediaeval urban economy, see 
supra , vol. 1. 264-265, 307 (note 9), 455 ; vol. ii. Introduction, pp. lxxxvi- 
lxxxvu. 

1 I have not noticed any use of the term in sixteenth or seventeenth- 
century literature, and if not unknown it was at least extremely rare. 

• For the term * power \ see tnfra, p. 2, note 4 ; and for 1 economic self- 
sufficiency ’, see tnfra , Appendix, p. 489, No. 1. 
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thus constitute the three pillars of the Mercantile System, 
which in this respect may be considered an organic whole 
The prominence often assigned to discussions on treasure 
has tended to foster a distorted view of Mercantilism as 
though its basic principle was grounded upon a confusion of 
money with wealth 1 * * 4 * . We shall endeavour to show' that the 
"Mercantilists did not mistake the real nature of wealth *; 
and the stress laid upon the accumulation of treasure, not 
unintelligible in the circumstances of the period *, must not 
be allowed to obscure the more permanent and fundamental 
aspects of mercantilist thought. 

Contac t We have said that economic self-sufficiency was the 
politics and fetnel °f Mercantilism. *fhe end in view was primarily 
economics. defence rather than aggression, though in the carrying out of 
the system it tended inevitably to assume the appearance of 
an aggressive economic nationalism. The development of 
the national resources was intended to promote national 
security, and ‘ consideration of power ’ took precedence over 
‘ consideration of plenty ’ *. The most noteworthy example 
of the contact between politics and. economics was the pro¬ 
tection afforded to agriculture, wher e a definite attempLwas 
made by artificial expedients such as bounties to check the 
diversion of capital into other and more lucrative channels 6 . 
In like manner the argument for fostering a native iron 
industry was a political one : “ If there should be occasion 
for great quantities of guns and bullet and other sorts of 
iron commodities for a present unexpected war, and the 
Sound happen to be locked up and so prevent iron coming 
to us, truly we should then be in a fine case! " *. In.its 
pursuit of economic self-sufficiency Mercantilism was the 
antithesis of Free Trade, which rests upon the conception of 
'an international division of labour. And critics were not 

1 The Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. Mercantile, gives the following 

definition: " Mercantile System: a term used by Adam Smith and later 
Political Economists for the system of economic doctrine and legislative 
policy based on the principle that money alone constituted wealth. Hence 
mercantile school: those who upheld this system ”. 

* Infra, p. 65. » Infra, p. 67. 

4 This antithesis between * power ’ and ‘ plenty ’ is Bacon's : supra, 

vol. L 592. * Supra, vol. ii. 453. 

* Yarranton, England's Improvement (1677), 63, 
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wanting, even in the seventeenth century, to condemn the 
doctrine. “ To say, as many are apt to do, that England' 
can live of itself without the assistance of any foreign nation 
is to give it not the least commendation beyond any other 
country. But to say, and that truly, that England by the 
industry of its inhabitants employed in shipping, plantations"' 
mines, manufactures, pastures and tillage, doth not only 
abound in all sorts of commodities as native meat, drink, 
clothes, houses and coaches, fit for the necessities, ease and 
ornaments of life, but can outvy most nations of the world 
for the vast plenty in varieties of wines, spices, drugs, fruits, 
silks, pictures, music, silver, gold, precious stones and all 
other supports of grandeur and delight, that is to speak it a 
truly civilized and glorious nation indeed ” *. The merran - 
tilist school did not, of CQur $e , object to internati onal trade 
although there was a tendency to measure its value by the 
fSsrof a favourable Balance, which was sometimes considered 
the only true source of a country’s wealth *. None of the 
Ittercantflist writers, however, worked out their theories to 
a logical conclusion, and their obiter dicta must not be 
pressed too hard *. 

The Mercantile System lends itself to criticism on thre e Criticisms 
ground s 3o . In the first place, it involved the pursuit of jaims 
which were mutually contradictory. The Navigation Acts System. 
were intended to foster seamanship but they hampered 
industry and trade 4 . The protection given to one branch of 
manufacture often reacted injuriously upon other branches; 
the product4>f one industry was the raw material of another ; 
and a further complication was introduced when the pro¬ 
hibition of a foreign article reduced the demand abroad for 
the English wares sent in exchange*. Trade was expected 
to follow the flag * ; yet, instead of trusting to the operation 

1 Thomas, An Historical Account of the Rise and Growth of the West 
India Colonies (1690), in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malh&m), ix. 410. 

# Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 13, 386. See infra , p. 88. 

1 Their terminology may sometimes be a source of confusion, e.g. their 
use of the word ' wealth \ etc,— infra, Appendix, p. 490, No. 1. 

*" For an estimate of the Mercantile System, see supra, vol. ii. Intro¬ 
duction, pp. xdii-c. 

4 Infra , p. *33. 1 Infra, pp. 17, 19-20. 

• *' Trade has been ever observed to follow power " : Davenant, Works 
(ed. 1771), v. 457. The converse (' The flag follows trade ') was stated by 
Bar bon, A discourse of Trade (1690), 40, in the words : “ Trade may be 
assistant to the enlarging of Empire *\ 
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of economic forces to achieve this, restrictions were imposed 
upon the colonies, which served to limit rather than to extend 
their capacity to consume the products of the mother 
country *. In the second place. Mercantilism established 
false standards. It taught men to look with jealousy upon 
the economic prosperity of their neighbours, to measure 
their own riches by comparison with those of other nations, 
and to believe that whatever weakened or depopulated other 
countries enriched and strengthened our own *. It failed to 
recognize that a trading nation benefits by having wealthy 
customers, and that the impoverishment even of a competitor 
breaks the circle of commerce and affects adversely every 
part of it. Even Petty went astray when he propounded a 
view of international trade analogous to the work-fund 
theory : “ There is but a certain proportion of trade in the 
world ” 3 . The conception of a fixed volume of trade im¬ 
plied that the economic progress of one nation was achieved 
at the expense of the rest, and that its elimination would 
automatically enable its rivals to grasp a larger share for 
themselves. The elastic nature of trade warns us against 
such facile assumptions. In the third place, the mercan¬ 
tilist school regarded the strict regimentation of economic life 
as the province of the State at a time when the machinery 
of government was primitive and a civil service hardly 
existed, and when the spirit of corruption (especially in the 
eighteenth century) pervaded the legislature and the execu¬ 
tive. The ambitious economic programmes which are en¬ 
shrined in the pages of the statute-book remained largely 
paper programmes, because the State lacked adequate re¬ 
sources to give them substance *. Yet the fact that they 
proved unworkable must not lead us to infer that the prin¬ 
ciples which they embodied were devoid of justification. 
The system of State control had behind it the weight of a 

1 Infra, pp. 172 seq. 

1 Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 45 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 140 (in 
sect, ix.) ; A Treatise wherein is demonstrated that the East India Trade is 
the most national of all Foreign Trades. By onarpis (1681), 7 ; Hume, 
Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 345 ; Annals of Agriculture , iv. 17. 

* Petty, Economic Writings , ii. 354. A similar view is implied in 
Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 12. See also infra. Appendix, p. 490, No. 2. 

4 Supra . vol. ii. 441 ; infra, pp. 319, 445, and Appendix, p. 491, No. i. 
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powerful tradition, which did not consider public and private Antithesis 
interests as identical 10 , and declared that “private advantages aJdplllau 
are often impediments of public profit ” 1 . It was urged, in interests. 
particular, that certain forms of trade may be beneficial to \ 
the merchant but hurtful to the nation 2 . “ What does-* 

the merchant care, so that he be rich, how poor the public 
is ? Let the commonwealth sink, so that he gets his profit ” *. 

This antithesis between public and private interests was a 
commonplace of mercantilist literature—and it was admitted 
by Adam Smith himself 4 . Those who did not share the 
traditional view were in a minority. Sir Dudley Norths 
for example, claimed that there could be no trade unpro--' 
fitable to the public, “ for if any prove so men leave it off, 
and wherever the traders thrive the public of which they are 
a part thrives also He opposed State control on the 
ground that public regulations issued for the good of trade 
in general seldom proved other than prejudicial. In a 
striking passage, the most signal expression of the revolt 
against Mercantilism, he remarked : " Thus we may labour 
to hedge in the cuckoo but in vain, for no people ever yet ’> 
grew rich by policies ; but it is peace, industry and freedom' 
that brings trade and wealth, and nothing else ’’ 5 . And 
North was only one of a group of early writers who, a cen¬ 
tury before the classical economists, pressed for the removal 
of the obstructions to trade such as- the privileges of the 
trading companies, the rights of freemen in boroughs, the 
restrictions imposed by the Statute of Apprentices, and the 
disabilities laid upon Dissenters 6 . 

None the less, when due weight has been given to the other 
foregoing considerations, the critic of Mercantilism must c t ^ Ur * 
take into account two things. Throughout the sixteenth, 

u On this point, see supra , vol. ii. Introduction, pp. ixxiv-lxxv. 

1 Fortrey, England*s Interest and Improvement (1663), 3. 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 11 ; The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 1. 

For * hurtful ' forms of trade, see infra , p. 14. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 263. Similarly : Coke, Treatise 
(1671), i. 84-85 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), pp. xl-xli. 

4 This is sometimes overlooked. Cf. his attack on manufacturers in 
The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 159-160. 

* North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), pp. viii (Preface), v (Postscript). 

See also infra, Appendix, p. 491, No, 2. 

• E.g. Britannia Languens (1680), sect. vi. and vii.; Coke, Treatise 
(1675), iii. 46. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as indeed before and 
since, statesmen were confronted with practical problems 
which they could only handle within the limitations set by 
the circumstances of their age. They could not lightly free 
themselves from the trammels of tradition. We are apt to 
judge earlier centuries by- the standard of our own; and to 
overlook the fact that the change of outlook on which we 
pride ourselves has been largely the necessary consequence 
of a change of conditions. The advance of economic thought 
proceeds, as a rule, in close relation to the requirements of 
the existing economic system. Moreover the Government 
in its economic administration often showed a more liberal 
spirit than might be inferred from a literal reading of the 
sentiments expressed by contemporary writers. Of this 
some important examples will be given below *. 

The intervention of the State in the affairs of economic 
life made it necessary to establish a standard whereby to 
measure national progress. Hence arose a question of funda¬ 
mental importance : what constituted the ' criteria of the 
riches or poverty of a country ’ ? 2 On this subject mercan-i 
tilist writers voiced the most divergent opinions. Some! 
laid stress upon ‘ the plenty or scarcity of money “ It is! 
a true rule ”, declared Sir Thomas Roe (1641), that “ if 
money increase the kingdom doth gain by trade ; if it be 
scarce it loseth ” 3 . “ The barometer of the general trade of 
a nation ”, observed Pecker, “ is its mint ” 4 . Others applied 
the test of the balance of trade : it was held that a country 
was enriched or impoverished accordingly as exports ex¬ 
ceeded imports or the converse 5 . A third indication was the 
rise and fall of the customs, though Roger Coke pointed out 
that if the ' greatness of the customs ’ arose not from the 
‘ greatness of the trade ' but from the ‘ greatness of the im¬ 
positionsthen ‘ the higher the customs the worse the 
trad e ’ • Child thought that “ the increase and diminution 

* Infra, pp. 71, 73.125,195, 354 - * Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 5*. 

* Sir Thomas Roe’s Speech (1641) in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malhatn), 
iv. 456. Similarly : Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed! 
1730), 118. 

4 Decker, Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Tr ad e (ed. 
* 744 ). 2. * Infra, pp. 85 seq. • Coke, Treatise (1671). i. 85! 
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*6f our trade and shipping in general ” furnished the best 
index to the condition of foreign trade; yet his main 
criterion ‘ whether any country be rich or poor' was the 
rate of interest *. Locke, again, believed that “ an infall-' 
ible sign of your decay of wealth is the falling of rents ” *. 
Davenant coupled together interest and land as the stan¬ 
dard of measurement: “ In all rising nations in the world 
the price of land is high and interest is low ” *. A gauge 
seldom applied was the level of wages: " Wherever wages 
are high ... it is an infallible evidence of the riches of that 
country ’1 *. 

The prosperity of England was judged not only by the Compari- 
criteria already mentioned—the balance of trade, the rate 
of interest, and the rise or fall in rents—but above all by countries. 
comparison with the progress of other countries. In the 
sixteenth century Englishmen measured themselves with 
Spain, in the seventeenth with Holland, in the eighteenth 
with France, and in the nineteenth with Germany. They 
scrutinized carefully the condition of their rivals in the light 
of their own advantages and shortcomings : and the example 
of other nations was constantly held up to them as a pattern 
on which to model their own economic activities. As a con¬ 
sequence the Continent exercised in various ways a profound 
influence on English economic development 5 . 

Our natural advantages figured prominently in the com- England’s 
parisons made with other countries 8< *. “ No kingdom so advanta z es - 

ha pp y as ours ”, said a member of Parliament in 1621, " by 
situation, by seas, rivers, staple commodities ” •. Englandt. - 
possessed a multitude of safe and convenient harbours ; an 
abundance of natural products—com, wool, lead, tin, 
copper, coal, leather, and timber for shipping * the best in'" 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 12, 176, 179. See infra, 
p. 226. 

1 Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 69. 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 358-359. Similarly: Tucker, 
Instructions (ed. 1757), 58 seq. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), p. xi. Cf. infra , pp. 204 
(note 3), 273 (note 3), 491 (No. 3). 

• Cf. infra, p. 11. 

•• See also supra , vol. ii. Introduction, p. xcvii. 

• House of Commons Journals , i. 636. See also Hist. MSS. Comm. iii. 

68 (? 1626) ; Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (ed. 1664), 176 ; 

J. B., An Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England 
(1679), 21 ; The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. p. xxxiii. 
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the world'; a coast enriched with fisheries * more worth 
than the King of Spain’s West Indies ’; inhabitants ' stout 
and valiant, accompanied with a lively wit and healthful 
constitution ’ 1 ; merchants * the most generous and honourable 
in trade ’ 2 , whose profession was deemed ‘ full as honourable 
as that of an officer ' 3 ; manufacturers distinguished for their 
skill and ingenuity, whose fabrics clothed ‘ half of Europe ’ 4 , 
and whose ‘locks, chains, clockwork, mathematical instru¬ 
ments and all sorts of cutlery ware far exceed all others ' 8 ; 
sailors famed for their dexterity; adventurous pioneers filled 
with an enterprising spirit which * compassed all the globe to 
make discoveries and obtain settlements in the New World ’ a . 
And shg enjoyed inestimable benefits of another kind—the 
reign of law secured the liberty and property of the indi¬ 
vidual ; the stability of the political institutions maintained 
the public credit 7 ; freedom from foreign invasion, violent tur¬ 
moil, industrial restrictions 8 and internal tariffs 80 , promoted 
the increase of wealth ; the fiscal system enabled the national 
revenue to expand automatically with the grow'th of trade ; 
the rise of a banking system afforded opportunities for the 
accumulation and employment of capital. Hence the con¬ 
clusion drawn by a seventeenth-century writer that “ no 
nation in the world is naturally so adapted for a mighty trade 
of aff sorts as England ” B . 

Spain, in spite of her possession of silver mines in the 
New World, was considered even in the sixteenth century 
inferior to England * in people, in victual, in munition, in 
shipping ’ 10 . She served primarily to afford a warning of the 

1 Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. Preface. 

• Decker, Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 

1744), 42. 3 Tucker, An Essay on Trade (ed. 1753), 34. 

4 Supra , vol. ii. 187. 4 Tucker, op. cit. 34. 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 393. • 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, viii. 298. 

s The degree of freedom here varied in different localities : infra , 
PP* 344 se 4 - 90 See infra, Appendix, p. 491, No. 4. 

• Britannia Languens (1680), 45, 287. On the other hand, a corre¬ 
spondent wrote in 1670—** Strangers I find far more thrifty than we are ; 
they can work cheaper than we, and they have many pleasing inventions 
which we are not addicted to. . . . There are able heads in England to 
consult on matters in trade, but I fear we are not so diligent as our neigh¬ 
bours ” : State Papers Domestic, 1670, p. 601. 

lf Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , viii. 210 (1398). 
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dangers which attended a nation whose economic existence Causes of 
depended upon the importation of precious metals 1 . The commercial 
commercial greatness of Holland, on the other hand, arousecf greatness. 
the envy of her contemporaries who debated the causes of 
the incomparable riches, multitude of shipping, and acknow¬ 
ledged supremacy in trade enjoyed by a country which was 
but ' a handful of the world ' and possessed ‘ neither wool, 
nor cloth, nor few other commodities ’ 2 . The Dutch shared 
none of the advantages of England—who produced most of 
the raw materials for her manufactures and raised her own. 
food supply—-yet they made their country a ‘ magazine ’of 
the commodities of all other countries 3 , and Amsterdam the 
storehouse of the world in place of Antwerp ' the late pack- 
house of Europe ’ 4 . “ Their country is a granary for all 

Christendom, and yet they have not corn of their own growth 
to feed the hundredth man in their dominions. They also 
outstrip all nations in their number of ships and seamen, and 
yet they have not wood of their own to warm themselves in 
winter. They abound in quality and quantity of all manu¬ 
factures, and yet they fetch the materials thereof from all 
other parts of the world. . . . Their fishing trade upon our 
coast brings them not only food but infinite advantage in 
trade with other nations ” s . The position held by the Dutch 
as ‘ the common carriers of the world ' was attributed to a 
variety of factors—their situation on the sea at the mouths 
of great rivers, which passed through rich countries and gave 
them ‘ the keys of trade ’ of those countries ; their system of 
internal communication based on water carriage, which was 
much less expensive than land .carriage ; their concentration 
on" commerce in preference to husbandry ; the profit of their 
fishing trade ; their cheap freights due to building ships 
which cost less, sailed with fewer hands, and were adapted 
to the requirements of particular trades, whereas England 
built * but one sort and that the most chargeable ’ 8 ; the 

* Infra, p. 66 ; and Appendix, p. 492, No. 1. 

* House of Commons Journals, i. 672, 717 (1624). Similarly : Mun, 
England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (ed. 1664), 185 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 

Verulam, 227 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 65. 

* Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 135. 

* Wheeler’s phrase : A Treatise of Commerce (1601), 17. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1650, p. 180. * See infra, p. 130. 
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Rivalry 

between 

England 

and 

Holland. 


varied character of their cargoes ; the light customs which 
made their ports the centre of the world's traffic ; their low 
rates of interest which facilitated the conduct of business on 
the most advantageous lines; their banking system which 
served ‘ to make a small sum equivalent in trade to a 
greater ’; their registers of real securities, lands and houses, 
£cf serve as a basis for credit; the transference of bills for 
debt, which enabled their traders to turn over capital 
quickly ; the absence of restrictions in their internal trade ; 
their education of children, daughters as well as sons; 
their practice of equal inheritance ; their thrift; their tolera¬ 
tion in religion ; their encouragement of immigration and 
inventions; their swift determination of suits in which 
mercantile interests were involved ; and lastly, the presence 
of experienced merchants in their councils of state \ 

The in terests of E ngla nd a nd Holland cj§^ed at many 
points. They were riva ls in India, in Africa, in the Baltic, 
and in the Levant^ : the wealth derived by the Dutch from 
fishing off the English coasts was a perpetual irritant * : 
and the impositions which they laid on English cloth in order 
to develop their own woollen manufacture added fuel to the 
flames 4 . The jealousy was already acute in the early part 
of the seventeenth century—“ the Dutch eat us out in our 
navigation ” 5 , complained a member of Parliament in 1621 
—and it came to a head when the Civil War in England 
afforded Holland an opportunity ot extending and consoli¬ 
dating her commercial empire " The season cries aloud 
to'ustObe up and doing ”, said one writer, "before the 
Dutch get too much the whip-hand of us ” 7 . The House of 
Commons resolved in 1664 that " the damages, affronts and 

1 For these points, see — Raleigh, Works (ed. 1829), viii. 356 seq. ; De 
Witt, The True Interest of Holland (ed. 1746), 28; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Rutland, i. 470 ; Petty, Economic Writings . i. 59, 255-268 ; Coke, Treatise 
(1671), i. 87; ii. 106-107, 113-123; Britannia Languens (1680), 51-54 ; 
Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 2 ; Bar bon, A Discourse of 
Trade (1690), 79 seq. ; Puckle, England's Path to Wealth and Honour 
(1700), 20-21 ; Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 
129. Also infra , p. 492 (No. 2). * Supra , vol. ii. 275, 320, 346, 355. 

* Infra, p. 148. 4 Infra , p. 295. 

* House of Commons Journals , i. 642. Similarly : Mun, England's 
Treasure by Forraign Trade (ed. 1664), 205. 

* Supra , vol. ii. 331, and infra, pp. 129, 173, 317, 526 (No. 1). 

9 Child* A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), p. xliv. 
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injuries ” done by the Dutch were " the greatest obstruction 
of our foreign trade ” 1 * * 4 . Yet the fact that Holland was 
England’s chief customer reinforced the argument that war 
is not the instrument of commerce, and that Dutch com¬ 
petition should be met by imitating its methods * Holland 
thus became the model on which England in the seventeenth 
century was counselled to mould her economic policy : ‘ A 
precedent worth the looking on ’ was the opinion expressed 
in the House of Commons (1624) s . Misselden wrote : “ For 
policy and industry ” the Low Countries “ may read a lecture 
to all the other people of the world ” *. Their influence made 
itself felt in many directions : in the art of husbandry, in the 
system of taxation, in shipbuilding, in engineering, in the 
construction of canals, in the advocacy of banks, negotiable 
bills and lower rates of interest, and in other spheres of 
economic activity 5 . 

In the eighteenth century the French suppl a nted the Compari- 
Dutch in public estimation as ‘ our greatest and most dan- '" F 
gefous rivals hi trade ’ ®. At one period there seemed every l ^ nd and 
likelihood that France would outstrip England in the race ' 
for industrial supremacy. Endowed with a genial climate 
and a kindly soil which furnished the utmost variety of 
natural products—com, fruits and the vine—possessed of 
extensive territories in North America and India to serve as? 
the basis for a far-flung commercial empire, enjoying a good 
system of communications, and bearing a population— 
estimated at three or four times the size of that of England— 
which yielded abundant indications of artistic gifts and 
inventive talent, she gave greater promise of rapid indus¬ 
trialization than did her rival. But although France made 

1 House of Commons Journals , viii. 548. 

* " The greatest of all our foreign markets M : The British Merchant 
(ed. 1721), i. 25-26. 32, 170; Coke. Treatise (1671). ii. Preface; Yar- 
ranton, England*s Improvement (1677). 61 ; Britannia Languens (1680). 61. 

* House of Commons Journals , i. 717. 

4 Misselden. The Circle of Commerce (1623), 134. 

* Supra, vol. ii. 373. 375, 445; and infra, pp. 57, 132, 143, 145, 149, 

221, 226, 239. The * neatness and elegance' of the buildings at Yarmouth 
were attributed to intercourse with the Dutch: Hist MSS , Comm. 

Portland , vi. 154 (1732). 

4 Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 113 ; The British Merchant (ed. 

172 1 ), i. p. xxviii, Contrast Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 461. 
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great commercial strides in the eighteenth century \ her 
advantages were offset by grave disabilities. The system of 
arbitrary government afforded no security of person or 
property: religious intolerance drove into exile the most 
industrious of her children, and made a gift of inestimable 
value to the countries now in the forefront of industrial 
progress : military ambitions involved a great drain of men 
and money, and were injurious alike to the accumulation of 
capital, the provision of skilled labour, and the supply of 
raw material : a vicious method of taxation imposed its 
burden upon the poorest section of the community, and took 
infinitely more from the taxpayer than ever reached the 
exchequer : antiquated gild restrictions handicapped indus¬ 
try, and internal customs barriers checked trade 2 . In 
another respect there was a marked contrast between 
England and France. The English traveller, accustomed in 
his own country to numerous gradations of wealth and rank, 
was struck by the extremes of poverty and riches which he 
found in France where he seemed to pass at once from 
beggary to profusion 3 . The gulf between rich and poor 
appeared absolute, while in England it was bridged over by 
intermediate classes. These differences in the distribution 
of wealth were reflected in the sphere of production. Seven¬ 
teenth-century writers contrasted “ the Aims}’ but tasteful 
French goods with the strong serviceable English ” 4 . The 
former were designed for a wealthy clientele whose culti¬ 
vated taste called for the best skill of craftsmanship. 
The latter were intended for a population among whom 
property was widely diffused, and'whose standard of com¬ 
fort was relatively high without being luxurious. The French 
market demanded wares graced with the beauty of form and 

1 See the statistics of French trade in Young, Travels in France (ed. 
Maxwell), 318. 

2 Tucker also notes the contempt of the nobility for trade : A n Essay 
an Trade (ed, 1753), 25-26. 

9 Young, Travels in France (ed. Maxwell), 115 (also p. 24). A century 
earlier Petty may have had England in mind when he spoke of wealth 
concentrated in * too few men's hands * : Economic Writings , i. 23. 

4 Marshall, Industry and Trade (ed. 1920), 113, note 1. Tucker esti¬ 
mated the possessions of an English * peasant or mechanic * at thrice the 
value of those of a French peasant or mechanic: Instructions (ed, 1757), 
26. 
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colour : the English market wider in extent required, in the 
main, commodities which were sound and useful. 

In the following sections we shall treat of mercantilist 
policy in respect of (i.) the protection of industry; (ii.) money 
and the balance of trade; (iii.) the navigation system; (iv.) 
the Colonies ; and (v.) Ireland. Of the Com Laws we have 
already spoken l . 

(1) 

The Protection of Industry 

The principal method of protecting industry under the • General* 
Mercantile System was to discourage imports 2 . All the 0 fxlTde, 
nations of Europe, wrote The British Merchant (1713), 

4 * concur in this maxim that the less they consume of foreign 
commodities the better it is for them ” 3 . The mercantilist 
attitude towards imports is" explained by mediaeval pre¬ 
cedents 3a ; by the fear of unemployment 3 * ; by the fact 
that the use of foreign products ran counter to the national 
ideal of self-sufficiency 3c ; and by the cruder form of the 
mercantilist theory of trade, which assumed that in a com¬ 
mercial transaction one party always gained at the expense 
of the other 4 , and was apt to ignore the possibility of reci¬ 
procal benefits. Nevertheless the Mercantilists did not con¬ 
demn all trade nor visit their disapproval on all imports. 

They drew a distinction between different branches of 
trade—a distinction which was expressed in a series of 
4 general maxims ' & . Trade was considered advantageous 
to a nation when it exported manufactured articles and 
* superfluities ’ such as tin, coal and leather ; or when it 
imported raw materials to be worked up at home. The 
exchange of our finished products for those of other countries 
was 4 generally an advantage \ Imports, bought partly for 
money and partly for goods, might be of national benefit 
provided they were mostly re-exported, 4 as in the case of 

1 Supra, vol. ii. chapter iii. sect. iv. and vol. ii. Introduction, p. lxxxix. 

1 Other methods are noticed infra , pp. 21 (note 6), 45, 118. 

# The British Merchant (ed. 1721). h 16-17 ; ii. 318. 

• tf Supra , vol. i. 363, 448, 454-5, 542; vol. ii. Introduction, pp. txxxix-xc. 

#6 Infra , p, 15, note 2; also supra , vol. i. 363; vol. ii. Introduction, p. xc. 

** Supra, p. x. 

1 “ They do not imagine that either can gain what the other does not 
lose *' : Hist. MSS . Comm. Charlcmont , ii. 173. 

1 In a pamphlet by Sir Theodore Janssen. Reprinted in The British 
Merchant (ed. 172*), i. x-6. 
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East India goods since in general all imports which were 
.re-exported were beneficial. Imports with which a nation 
could not dispense, even though purchased with money, 
could not be esteemed bad, for example, naval stores and 
materials for building. A trade was disadvantageous to a 
nation which brought in " things of mere luxury and pleasure, 
which are entirely or for the most part consumed among us ”, 
^particularly wine. " Much worse is that trade which brings 
in a commodity that is not only consumed amongst us but 
hinders the consumption of the like quantity of ours ” 1 ; 
while " that trade is eminently bad which supplies the same 
goods as we manufacture ourselves The conclusion drawn 
from these maxims was that the profit of the trader was not 
the true measure of trade *: the nature of the imports and 
exports alone furnished the criterion whether a branch of 
commerce was beneficial or prejudicial. 

The mercantilist theory of trade involved the corollary 
that some branches of commerce should be encouraged by 
fiscal immunities, and others discouraged by high tariffs or 
prohibitions. One of the main functions of the Commissioners _ 
for Trade and Plantations, appointed in 1696, was to investi-j 
gate the means by which beneficial trades might be improved 
and prejudicial ones restrained *. In the case of some foreign 
commodities an absolute prohibition was enjoined. Early in 
the reign of Elizabeth an ' Act for the avoiding of divers 
foreign wares ’ forbade the importation of girdles, rapiers, 
daggers, knives, saddles, stirrups, gloves, leather, laces or 
pins, ‘ being ready wrought * 4 . The list of prohibited articles 
was extended at different times to include hats, wool-cards, 
silks, bonelace, cambrics and the rest 6 . The alternative to 

1 The example given is brandy, '* which hinders the spending of our 
extracts of malt and molasses M : ibid. 4. 

* Pollexfen, England and East India inconsistent in their Manufactures 
(1697). * 5 - 

• House of Commons Journals, xiii, 298. Cf. infra , p. 310, note 3. 

4 1563 : Statutes, iv. part i. 428-429. The Act was foreshadowed in 
1559 * Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, i, 163. A similar Act had been made 
by Richard III. : Statutes, ii. 495 (1484). 

* Hats and caps r Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 
1139 (*613) l Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum , ii. 242 (1649) 
Whale-oil and whale-bone (unless brought by English subjects in English 
ships): ibid. i. 679-680 (1645). Wool-cards: Statutes , iv, part ii. 914 
(1598). Silks: State Papers Domestic , Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 313 

[contd.) 
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prohibition was the levying of heavy duties: thus at 
the Restoration a duty was placed on foreign cloth which 
amotm^cfTo' aTprohibition *. The mercantilist argument in 
defence of this policy is clearly stated in the preface to 
James I.’s Book of. Rates : “ If it be .agreeable to the rule 
of nature to prefer our own people before strangers, then is. 
it much more reasonable that the manufactures of other 
nations should be charged with impositions than that the 
people of our own kingdom should not be set on work " 

The progress of economic thought disclosed, however, inter- 
another aspect of the problem, and seventeenth-century of 

economists were already feeling their way towards a more &&>“*’• 
enlightened view of commerce. It came to be recognized 
that international trade was not one-sided but conferred 
benefits upon both the parties to a contract. The doctrine 
was taught by Sir Dudley North (1691) that trade is nothing 
but ‘ a commutation of superfluities ’ in which each agave 
what he could spare in exchange for what he needed 3 —this, 
implied the international division of labour on which the argu¬ 
ment for free trade was subsequently based. Petty remarked 
that countries were adapted for different economic pursuits ; 
and Davenant declared that Providence intended they should 
mutually supply the necessities of one another 4 . At times 
the aspiration of national self-sufficiency was discountenanced 
even officially, as when the commissioners, appointed by 
James I. to negotiate with the Dutch over the East Indies, 
claimed that nature had " so ordained that, having use one 
of another, we might keep and continue intercourse and 
society ” 6 . From this conception of the world as an eco¬ 
nomic whole, of which the different parts were interdependent. 


{Petition against wrought silks, ? 1628) ; Statutes, vi. 173, 443 (Act of 
1690 prohibiting the importation of thrown silk except Italian) ; Statutes 
at Large , vii. 441, 559, 588 (Acts of 1762, 1765 and 1766 prohibiting foreign- 
wrought silks) ; Hpuse of Commons Journals , xxx. 210, 725-726, 758; 
xxxiv. 241. Bonelace: see infra, p. 19. Cambrics: Statutes at Large , 
vi. 290 (1745). Buttons : Statutes, vi. 392 (1693). Gold and silver thread : 
Statutes at Large , vi. 179 (1742). Leather gloves : ibid. vii. 578 (1766). 

1 Statutes, v. 186 (1660) ; State Papers Domestic, 1661-1662, p. 80. 

• The Pates of Marchandizes as they are set downe in the Booke of Rates , 
4 (Letters Patents, 8 James I.). See also infra, Appendix, p. 492, No. 3. 

• North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 2. 

4 Petty, Economic Writings , i, 258 ; Davenant, Works (ed, 1771), i* 104. 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch , i. 169 (1615). See supra, voi. ii. 275. 
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it was only a single step to condemn the policy of discrimina¬ 
tion between different branches of trade. 

To illustrate the advance of economic thought, we may 
contrast Child’s criticism of the Canary ..wine trade—a typical 
example of mercantilist reasoning—and Davenant’s defence 
of the French trade. “ The trade for Canary wines I take to 
be a most pernicious trade to England, because those Islands 
consume very little of our manufactures, fish or other English 
commodities; neither do they furnish us with any commodities 
to be further manufactured here or to be re-exported, the wines 
we bring from thence being for the most part purchased with 
ready money ” 1 . This attempt to distinguish between differ¬ 
ent branches of commerce failed to take account of the inter¬ 
actions of commerce ; and Davenant pointed out the error 
in an illustration drawn from the French trade—“ We lost 
in the balance with France, but perhaps if we had not dealt 
with£he French, the French could not have traded with 
Spain and Italy; and but for the traffic between France and 
Spain and Italy peradventure we could not have enjoyed the 
commerce so gainful to us with the Italians and the Spaniards. 
It is hard to trace all the circuits of trade . . . and to show 
what mutual dependence all traffics have one upon the 
other ” 2 . Sir Dudley North formulated a correct theory of 
international trade, when he remarked that ” the whole world 
as to trade is but as one nation or people, and therein nations 
are as persons ”; and that the loss of a trade with one 
nation is “ so much of the trade of the world rescinded and 
lost ” 3 . Yet even North was anticipated by an earlier 
writer (1644) who observed : “ It may be said of the Body 
of Trade, one part hath such a dependency upon another 
that if any one fail in any remarkable manner the rest will 
in time suffer thereby ” 4 . 

A more potent argument drove home the dangers of 
giving reins to the prejudice against imports. The gist of it 
was that in order to sell we must be ready to buy *. The 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 189. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 388 ; v. 380. 

* North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), Preface, p. via. See infra . 
Appendix, p. 493, No. 1. 

4 J. B., The Merchants' Remonstrance (1644), 9. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 388. Cf. supra , voi. ii. 462 ; and 
infra, Appendix, p. 493, No. 2. 
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countries which took our commodities would ex pe ct, that we • Exports 
should receive,.ft. due proportion gi their s : otherwise they sports \ 
would^ef forced tQ_set up their own industries. Mun asked 
the'question : "If we . .T"use" few oFTfo "fSireign wares, 
how shall we then vent our own commodities ? ” 1 Robinson 
in 1641 pointed out that foreign wares were largely bartered 
for native commodities, “ and we should not have vented 
ours in so great quantity without taking theirs ” ; he there¬ 
fore recommended that tariffs should be imposed with dis¬ 
cretion “ lest it become countermined ” *. Thus Barbon 
advanced no novel argument, as is sometimes supposed, 
when half a century later (1690) he reiterated the conten¬ 
tion that exports paid for imports, “ so that the prohibiting 
of any foreign commodity doth hinder the making and ex¬ 
portation of so much of the native as used to be made and 
exchanged for it ” 3 . 

One of the most cogent statements of the free trade 4 Arguments 
position is found in RqgexXoke, whose place in economic 
literature has not received the recognition it deserves. It 
may seem reasonable, he wrote, to prohibit trades which 
hindered the employment of our people, yet on closer investi¬ 
gation such prohibition will prove dangerous to our trade 
abroad and at home. Abroad it will provoke retaliation and 
so diminish our exports. At home the absence of competi¬ 
tion will cause a falling off in the efficiency of native manu¬ 
facturers, who will take advantage of their monopoly to 
“ make the English pay more for worse work than they did 
before, and make them so dear and bad ” that we shall lose 
the foreign trade to our rivals ; whereas the importation of 
foreign goods will be "an awe upon the English to make 
ours so good and cheap as to supply us and the world better, 

1 Mun, England’s Treasure by Eorraign 'Trade (ed. 1664), 148. 

* Robinson, England’s Safety in Trades Encreasc (1641), 8-9. Cf. infra f 
p. 312, note 1. 

* Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 71 seq. 

4 The term * free trade as used in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, meant either (i) a trade free from the monopoly of & privileged 
company ; or (2) a trade free from prohibitions and high tariffs. It did 
not normally mean (3) a trade free from all customs duties except those 
levied for revenue purposes only. In the present chapter the term is used, 
as contemporaries used it in this connexion, to mean moderate tariffs and 
no prohibitions. This was a stage in the evolution of free trade as the 
term is now understood. 
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or they will lose their employment ” \ Xhis argument' 
was use 4 ..in-Jthfi..debate, over, the ..French trade, for when 
the silk weavers petitioned Parliament in 1671 to prohibit 
French silks, it was urged in opposition that new fashions 
stimulated production, and that free trade alone prompted 
ingenuity and industry * Coke further maintained that 
“ by this free importation of goods into the ports of England, 
we may infinitely improve the benefits which will accrue to 
all sorts of artificers by the plenty and cheapness of all 
things they need, and to the foreign trades of our woollen 
and other manufactures by their returns ”; and the English 
carrying trade would also be increased. Moreover free trade 
“ wqyld establish an interest with all those nations which 
hold trade and traffic with us ” ; while prohibitions caused 
“ hatred and heart-burning between princes, whereby often¬ 
times wars ensue though under other pretences ” s . In 
short, freedom of trade was the means to stimulate exports, 
extend the carrying trade, reduce the cost of living, lower 
the price of materials, and promote friendship between 
nations. Barhon added to the discussion when he contested 
the common view that foreign goods ‘ hinder the consump¬ 
tion of our own ’ 1 * * 4 , on the ground that the prohibition of the 
former did not necessarily promote the use of the latter, 
since the desire for novelties played an important part in 
stimulating consumption *. Davenant demonstrated the 
injurious effects of high tariffs on foreign trade, by pointing 
out that the “ variety of additional customs which have 
brought such a miserable load upon trade ” yielded only a 
low produce, which was “ a ,§jgnj^ much 

ou£. Jorei^ ”. He summed up the 

general standpoint of this group of ‘ free trade ’ economists 
as follows : “ Trade is in its nature free, finds its own channel, 
and best directeth its own- course; and all laws to give it 
ruTes and directions, and to limit and circumscribe it, may 


1 Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 47-48. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. ix. part ii. 14. 

* Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 48 ; iv. 114. 

4 This view is expressed ( e.g .) in the report of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations : House of Commons Journals , xiii. 723 (1702). 

§ Bar bon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 71 seq. 
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serve the particular ends of private men but are seldom 
advantageous to the public. . . . Considering all the links 
and chains by which they hang together, peradventure it 
may be affirmed that in the main all traffics whatsoever are 
beneficial to a country He counselled his countrymen to 
lay aside the narrow notions of those who thought to advance 
the sale of our products by prohibiting goods from other 
countries, since " England never throve by trade but while 
she was an universal merchant ” *. 

One argument against prohibition or high tariffs, as we RdaK* 
have seen 2 , was the danger of retaliation. Other nations ttOH ' 
would enact similar laws, and the result wou)4 be ‘jtojruin 
all foreign trade ’ K The history of Mercantilism affords 
many examples of retaliation. The Act of 1 563 w as one of 
the causes which led the Low Countries to break off trading 
relations with England 4 ; and the Dutch forced James I. to 
remove the embargo on foreign steel and pins 6 . When bone- 
lace was prohibited *, the Spanish Low Countries retorted 
(1699) by excluding English woollen manufactures. The value 
of the Flemish bonelace imported into England did not exceed 
£30,000, whereas our exports to the Spanish Low Countries 
amounted in 1681 to £400,000, of which the woollen manu¬ 
factures accounted for £160,000 7 . Parliament, therefore, 

undertook to repeal the prohibition of bonelace, if the 
Flemings removed their embargo on English cloth : eventu¬ 
ally in 1707 the prohibition of foreign bonelace was with¬ 
drawn 8 . In other cases, also, it was found that the protection 
given to one branch of industry was detrimental to other 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 98-99 ; v. 387, 391. 432, 452. See 
infra, Appendix, p. 493, No. 3. 

■ Supra, p. 17. 

* Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 78. 

4 Supra, p. 14, and voi. ii. 198. 

6 Acts of the Privy Council , 1619-1621, p. 3 ; Hist . MSS . Comm. Salis¬ 
bury, vii. 545; Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, 30, note 1. 

6 In 1662 and 1698 ; Statutes, v. 405 ; vii. 304. On lace-making, see 
Victoria County History, Bedfordshire, ii. 122 seq. ; ibid . Buckinghamshire, 
ii. 106 seq. 

7 According to the report of the Commissioners for Trade and Planta¬ 
tions : House of Commons Journals, xv. 237; House of Lords MSS. 
1706-1708, p. 243. 

• Statutes, vii. 600 (1699); viii. 591 {1707). House of Commons Journals , 
xii >84, 599; xiii. 269, 271, 299 ; xv. 237, 249. The repeal did not extend 
to France. 
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branches. The following examples 1 illustrate the practical 
difficulties raised by a protective system, and show the 
soundness of Sir Dudley North's observation that “ all 
favour tp one trade or interest against another is.jmab.flse" 
and cuts so much of profit from the public ” 2 . A Bill was 
introduced in 1727 to prohibit the importation of foreign 
thrown silk. It was supported by one section of the silk 
workers, those engaged in the throwing, twisting and winding 
of raw silk ; and opposed by another, the silk weavers, who 
declared that foreign thrown silk was necessary for carrying 
on the industry. The cloth manufacturers intervened in the 
controversy but they also were divided. The market of 
the western clothiers was Turkey, the market of the eastern 
clothiers was Italy. The former asserted that the importation 
of Italian thrown silk diminished the consumption of raw 
silk imported from Turkey in return for cloth. The latter 
affirmed that their trade would be inj ured by any restrictions 
on Italian imports 3 . The conflict of industrial interests was 
again manifested when the linen manufacturers demanded 
an additional duty on foreign linens. The proposal was 
resisted by the manufacturers of cloth, silk, cutlery, iron 
and tin, all of whom expressed apprehension that the ad¬ 
ditional duty might provoke retaliation in foreign countries ; 
in any case it would lessen the demand for English goods if 
they were unable to send their linens here in return *. The 
cloth made at Exeter, for instance, was “ chiefly sent into 
the Circle of Westphalia and that neighbourhood ”, and 
" paid for by bills on London out of the produce of [their] 
linens ”, since they had “ nothing else by which they can 
make returns to any considerable value ” 5 . In view of the 
argument against prohibition or high tariffs, based on the 
mutual dependency of markets, it may appear surprising 
that the protective system survived so long, but it must be 

1 For an example from the cotton industry, see infra, p. 44. 

1 North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), Preface, p. ix. 

* House of Commons Journals, xx. 784, 808, 812, 817-818, 821, 823, 
826. Yarmouth pointed out that the returns for fish to Italy were generally 
thrown silk: ibid. xx. 826. See also The British Merchant (ed. 1721), 
ii- 315 . 

4 1744 : House of Commons Journals, xxiv. 622, 637, 642, 646-647, 818, 
825-826, 847. 6 Ibid. xxiv. 819. 
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remembered that Governments were not entirely free agents. 

The pressure of vested interests, manufacturers and artisans 
alike, was often too strong ; and clamour sometimes extorted 
concessions w’hich on economic grounds might seem in¬ 
defensible *. Moreover the anxiety to conserve and enlarge 
the national stock of bullion intensified the desire to avoid 
the importation of ‘ vain and unprofitable ’ commodities 2 . 

Apart from the method of prohibitions and high tariffs Manipuia. 
on foreign manufactured articles, the fiscal system was lhe 
manipulated in other ways to afford encouragement or dis- system. 
couragement to different branches of trade. The general 
trend of policy was, first, to reip py fc <->n raw 

materials 3 —a principle foreshadowed in the Book of Rates 
issued by James I. in 1611, which expressed the intention 
to " exempt and forbear all such merchandises inwards . . . 
as serve for the setting the people of our kingdom on work 
(as cotton wool, cotton yarn, raw silk and rough hemp) " 4 . 
Secondly : to abolish or reduce the duties on native products 
exported abroad*, and to pfovide a further stimulus by the 
payment of bounties ®, although the export of certain raw 
materials was prohibited 7 . Where these'mefEbils'of pro- 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1660--1661, p. 363 ; 1061-1662, p. 80. Hist. 

MSS. Comtn. Eglinton, 388. 

* Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45 ; Rymer, Foedcra, xvii. 414. 

* E.g. Dyeing materials : Statutes at Large, v. 262 (1722). Flax : ibid. 
v. 576 (1731). Cotton : ibid. vii. 622 (1766). Cf. Coke, Treatise (1675), 
iii. 49 ; House of Commons Journals, xix. 692 (1721). 

4 The Rates of Marchavdizes as thev are set downe in the Booke of Rates, 

2 (Letters Patents, 8 James I.). 

1 In 1700 the export duty on woollen manufactures was abolished : 

House of Commons Journals , xiii. 208 ; Statutes, vii. 610 ; Davenant, 

Works (cd. 1771), v. 443, 446. (But in 1707 a duty of 5s. was imposed on 
every white woollen (broad) cloth exported abroad : Statutes, viii. 751.) 

Victuals were exempted in 1692 (ibid. vi. 311) ; sail cloth in 1696 (ibid. 
vii. 156) ; copper and brass wire in 1709 (ibid. ix. 134) ; and all commodities 
in 1722 with certain exceptions—lead, tin, tanned leather, coal, skins, 
white woollen cloth (Statutes at Large, v. 262). 

4 Sail cloth : Statutes , ix. 781 (1713). Silks : Statutes at Large, v. 261 
(1722). Whale-fishery: ibid. v. 638,(1733). Linen: ibid. vi. 186, 274 
( , 743). White-herring fishery : ibid. vi. 474 (1750). Cordage: ibid. vii. 

606 (1766). For com bounties, see supra, vol. ii. 453. For bounties on 
colonial products, see infra, p. 185. Elizabeth granted 5s. a ton for every 
ship built of over 100 tons, and Charles I. 5s. per ton on ships of over 
200 tons : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1472. Also 
see infra, Appendix, p. 493, No. 4. 

7 Wool and undressed cloth : infra, pp. 22, 376. Leather : Statutes, v. 

378 (1662), 640 (repealed 1668). Iron : ibid. vi. 480 (repealed 1694). CL 
Britannia Languens (1680), 24, 170, Gun metal: Statutes , vi. 481 (1694). 

Certain kinds of skins ; Statutes at Large, ix. 384 (1784). 
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moting native industries failed, there remained the com¬ 
pulsory wearing of home manufactures *. 

We shall now consider in detail some practical applications 
of the system of protection. 

The most signal example of protection is seen in the 
attitude adopted in respect of the raw materials produced at 
home, especially wool. This commodity formerly occupied 
the place in our economic system npyLllfild.hy.CQal. It was 
England's chief raw material, the indispensable basis of her 
greatest industry, and the most highly prized of her products 
in other countries. Every class in the community, whether 
landlord, farmer, manufacturer or artisan, had a direct 
interest in wool; and it provided a fertile ground for 
economic controversy. 

In the Middle Ages wool, ‘ the goddess of merchants ’ * 
and ‘ England’s golden fleece ’ 3 , was the staple article of 
export and the main source of royal revenue. Occasionally 
an embargo was placed by English rulers on its export 4 — 
a member of Parliament declared in 1621 that ' at least ’ 
thirty Statutes had been enacted against the export of 
wool *—but the prohibition was usually short-lived ; and 
even when nominally in force it was easily evaded by the 
purchase of licences, granted for revenue purposes, allowing 
wool to be sent abroad. The growth of the woollen industry, 
however, enlarged the home market for English wool and 
caused a natural shrinkage of the export trade, which 
Wheeler in 1601 described as ‘ almost wholly decayed ’ *. 
After the loss of Calais the Merchant Staplers still carried 
on operations 7 , but they no longer enjoyed ‘ an assured place 
of residence’ abroad®; and the system of licences and 
heavy duties handicapped legitimate exporters, while it 

*' See infra, p. 45.'... 

* Des marchantz la duesse : Gower, Mirour it VOmme, 1 . 25.370 (ed. 
Macaulay, i. 280). 

* A Discourse consisting of Motives for the Enlargement and Freedom 
of Trade (1645), 3. 

4 Supra , vol. i. 453-455. 4 House of Commons fournals, L 653. 

* Wheeler, A Treatise of Commerce (1601), 64, 

7 Hist. MSS, Comm. Salisbury , ii. 296 (1579) ; Acts of the Privy Council , 
1586-1587, p. 207. 

* State Papers Foreign , 1585-1586, p. 59. See supra , vol. ii. 20. 
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encouraged an illicit trade 1 which brought in no revenue. 

The fact that the normal and revenue-producing channels 
of the trade were thus drying up, facilitated an orientation 
of policy ; and in the seventeenth century the transport of 
wool beyond the sea was forbidden, not as a temporary 
expedient, btrt as a permanent feature of the new commercial 
system. James I.—'' upon information Of the setting up of 
cfefhing“aiI 2 r” 3 rapery in the United Provinces, and the 
exportation of great quantities of wool into those parts ” *— 
issued proclamations in 1614,1617 and 1621 for the ‘ restrain¬ 
ing of the wool of this realm from exportation ’. They 
were repeated by Charles I. and Cromwell, and embodied 
in an Act of Parliament at the Restoration 8 . The changed 
situation had been foreshadowed in a change of name when 
the Merchants of the Staple of Calais were incorporated as 
the Merchants of the Staple of England 4 . 

In spite of all its efforts tn eherk. the export of wool. Smuggling 
remforced by„.nay&l and military support 6 , the Government ° SwooU 
wasTunable to repress an iUitit trade,, which. spnuig npjun- 
mediately. Ambng bther places the people of Faversham 
ar^saxSTto have grown * monstrous rich ’ by ‘ that wicked 
trade' a ; and Kent and Sussex seemed at one period a 
smugglers’ paradise 7 . The smugglers brought back with 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , ii. 202 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 

1592 * P. 35 °- 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1618-1619, p. 122. See infra , p. 382. 

* Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele),, i. Nos. 1150 (16x4), 

1197 (1617), 1314 (1621), 1334 (1622), 3075 (1656), 3256 (1660). Acts and 
Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 1059 (1648). Statutes, v. 293 (1660), 410 
(1662). Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 412 (1622) ; xix. 155 (1630), 388 (1632) ; 
xx. 342 (1639). House of Commons Journals, ii. 462 (1642) ; iii. 44 (1643). 

Smith represents the proclamations of James I. and Charles I. as 
devices to raise money by licences granting exemptions: Chronicon 
Rusticum-Commcrciale (ed. 1747), i. 171. But the Merchant Adventurers 
of Newcastle lost their trade in wool despite their complaints : Newcastle 
Merchant Adventurers, i. 8, 115-116, 119 ; ii. 13. 

4 In 1561 : Jenckes, The Origin , the Organisation and the Location of the 
Staple of England, 66 ; State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 472. For the 
Merchant Staplers, see supra, vol. i, 565, 577 ; ii. 20-25 ; and infra , Appen¬ 
dix, p. 494, No. x. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xi. 594 ; State Papers Domestic, 1668- 
1669, p. 556. 

• Defoe, Tour of Great Britain (ed. 1724), i. Letter ii. 32. 

7 See infra , p. 24. In 1787 it was said that “ larger quantities are 
smuggled from other parts of the kingdom ” than from Kent and Sussex : 

Anstie, A General View of the Bill , . . for preventing the Illicit Exportation 
of British Wool (1787), 31. Wool was also exported through Scotland : 

House of Commons Journals , xii. 434, 
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them cargoes of silk, lace and liquors. Their methods are 
described in a number of pamphlets written by William 
Carter, for over a quarter of a century their indefatigable 
adversary. " First, in Romney Marsh in Kent, where the 
greatest part, of rough wool is exported from England, put 
aT^fd"Trench shallops by night, ten or twenty men well 
amred' to guard rt: some other parts there are, as in Sussex, 
Hampshire and Essex, the same methods may be used but 
not so conveniently. The same for combed wool from 
Canterbury : they will carry it ten or fifteen miles at night 
towards the sea with the like guard as before " x . As a 
measure of precaution while the wool was afloat, it was 
pressed into barrels with screws, and then the barrels were 
* washed over with brine-water ’ in order that they might 
pass for beef or herrings. “ These barrels are not put on board 
in ports where they are liable to be examined, but conveyed 
into creeks from whence they are shipped off ” 2 . According 
to one statement (1703), wool in its raw state (fleece wool) 
was worth in Ireland fourpence per pound and combed wool 
tenpence : in France the first was sold for half-a-crown a 
pound, the second for five and sixpence or six shillings— 
“ so that the temptation is really almost too great to be 
withstood, especially by such who only measure their 
consciences by their gain ” 3 . This estimate of the profits 
made in the smuggling trade, if not exaggerated, points to 
exceptional circumstances 4 , though in time of war the risks 
of the enterprise were always enhanced. A more moderate 
calculation represented the profit at threepence a pound on 
English wool, which amounted to 50 or 60 per cent, in regard 
to the capital employed * in that illicit trade ’ 6 . The wool 
smugglers were called owlets ; and their desperate character 
was shown in the hardihood with which they attacked the 

1 [Carter], England*s Interest asserted in the Improvement of its Native 
Commodities (1669), 17. 

* House of Lords MSS. 1704-1706, p. 211 ; A Brief Account of the 
Woollen Manufactory of England (1708), 28. Another device was to 
manufacture woollen goods fraudulently, so that the wool was easily 
unravelled : House of Commons Journals , xxi. 692. 

a House of Lords MSS. 1704-1706, p. 2x1. 

4 Another ship commander stated (1704) that ' a glut of wool ’ brought 
down the price of combed wool in St. Malo from 5s. 4d. to 3s. 9d, per lb. : 
ibid. 219. * Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747J. ii. 536, 
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coast-guard men, who were often “ obliged as it were to 
stand still and see the wool carried off before their faces, 
not daring to meddle ” “ None dare meddle with them 

without five files of soldiers ” 2 . The severity of the punish¬ 
ments did nothing to discourage the smugglers and they 
“ readily risked their necks for twelvepence a day ” s . The 
sympathies of the local population, who in some places were 
almost all engaged in the owling-trade *, were never in doubt; 
and the municipal authorities refused to assist the officers 
appointed to prevent the export of wool 5 , while the latter— 
for the payment of whose salaries, and even' expenses, no 
provision was apparently made other than the fines in¬ 
flicted on offenders—became negligent and corrupt *. On one 
occasion William Carter arrested a smuggler at Folkestone, 

“ but the women of the town . . . came out of their houses 
and gathered up stones upon the beach, which they flung 
about my ears so violently that having no help I was forced 
to quit my prisoner, hardly escaping myself " 7 . 

The evils of smuggling attracted considerable attention ; Efforts to 
and a proclamation issued by James II. denounced those who Juggling 
' by open force and violence with armed companies of men ’ 
conveyed wool beyond the seas 8 . After the Revolution fresh 
legislation was enacted • The severity of the penalty was 

1 Defoe, Tour of Great Britain (ed. 1724), i. Letter ii. 50. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1663-1664, p. 531. 

3 Cooper, *' Smuggling in Sussex” in Sussex Archeological Collections , 
x. 73. 4 House of Commons Journals , xii. 212. 

• The duty of preventing the export of wool was first laid on the 
Commissioners of the Customs, but in 1689 special * Commissioners for 
wool * were appointed for the purpose. For a list of their surveyors in the 
different counties, the seizures of wool made by them, and their annual 
charges, see Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 166-167. 

• House of Commons Journals , xiii. 783 ; State Papers Domestic , 1664- 

1665, p. 153; Hist , MSS. Comm. Downshirc, i. part ii. 678; ibid. Le 
Fleming , 89; The Deplorable Case of the Chief and other Agents or 
Officers . . . concerned in the Preventing ... the Exportation of the Wool ’, 
Woodford, A Representation of Great Evils arising by the Exportation 
of Wool ; Trevers, An Essay to the Restoring of our Decayed Trade 
(1675), 18. * 

7 Carter, An Abstract of the Proceedings to prevent Exportation of Wool 
Unmanufactured (1689), 3, 22-23. Se« also his A Brief Advertisement to 
the Merchant and Clothier (1672), and his petition in State Papers Domestic, 
1671-1672, p. 171. 

• 1688 : Bodleian Library—Ashmole, H. 23, ccclxiii, 

• Statutes , vi. 96 (1689); vii. 118 (1696—repeal of Act of 1662 making 
the export of wool an -act of felony) ; vii. 527 (1698). Cruising vessels 

[contd.] 
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modified (1696) in order not to deter the prosecution of 
offenders; and ships were appointed (1698) ' constantly to 
cruise on the coasts of England and Ireland ’ to seize 
vessels exporting wool, though two years later the Ad¬ 
miralty reported that they had not taken a single vessel, 
while they had lost two of their own and expected to 
lose others, and the cost involved amounted to £2400 a 
month 1 . The clothiers complained in 1701 that “ notwith¬ 
standing this kingdom is at great charges in maintaining 
vessels and men to prevent the exportation of wool, yet 
within these two years many thousand packs of wool have 
been exported into France and other foreign parts ” a . The 
Government, unable to devise any remedy, transferred the 
responsibility to Parliament, and the speech from the throne 
(1702) recommended the legislature to “ find time to con¬ 
sider of some better and more effectual method to prevent the 
exportation of wool, and to improve that manufacture which 
is of great consequence to the whole kingdom ” 3 . Many 
schemes were propounded for preventing the export of wool *. 
The favourite expedient, which was mooted early in the 
seventeenth century, and was widely canvassed in the next 
century, was to establish official registers to “ keep sight of 
all wool from its being shorn till it was completely manu¬ 
factured ” 6 . A local scheme was put into operation by the 
Act of 1698 which instituted a registry in Kent and Sussex. 
It provided that all owners of wool in these counties within 
ten miles of the sea “ shall be obliged to give an exact account 
in writing, within three days after the shearing thereof ”, of 

had been appointed in 1669 : State Papers Domestic, 1668-1669, 

p. 556. 1 House of Lords Journals, xvi. 569. 

* House of Commons Journals, xiii. 426, 464. 

* House of Lords Journals, xvii. 156. 

4 See The Gentleman's Magazine, xii. 83 seq., 147 seq. ; Some Impartial 
Thoughts on the Woollen Manufactures (174a). One suggestion was to fine 
. the Hundred if the offenders were not apprehended or had no estate : 
Manley, A Discourse shewing that the Exportation of Wool is Destructive to 
this Kingdom (1677), 10. This was criticized by Pownall, Live and Let Live 
(1787), 95, when the idea was revived a century later. 

* It is mentioned in State Papers Domestic, 1625-1626, p. 523 ; House 
of Commons Journals , xiii. 784 (1702) ; Whitelocke, A Proposal for pre~ 
venting effectually the Exportation of Wool (1695) ; Haynes, A View of the 
Present State of the Clothing Trade in England (1706), 68 ; Cary, An Essay 
towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 35. 
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the number and the weight of the fleeces, and the name of 
the person to whom it is disposed, and the place to which it 
is carried \ A proposal for a national scheme was rejected 
by the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations in 1732, on 
the ground that it would be very expensive and involve a 
' multiplicity of accounts ’ 1 2 . Nevertheless a few years later the 
idea was revived 3 ; and in response to a petition from ‘ the 
lord mayor, aldermen and commons ' of London expressing 
‘ unspeakable grief ’ at ' so great and crying an evil', the 
House of Commons passed a resolution (1741) declaring that 
“ a public register of the wool grown in Great Britain and 
Ireland is the most effectual method for preventing the ex¬ 
portation thereof to foreign parts ” 4 * . No machinery, how¬ 
ever, was instituted for the purpose s , and smuggling went on 
unchecked. The severity of the penalties did not deter those 
who boasted that “ if a gallows was set up every quarter of a 
mile, yet they would carry the wool off ” 6 ; and the efforts 
of the officials, as we have seen 7 , were discouraged by the 
expenses involved in seizing and prosecuting offenders. “ In 
effect ”, it was said in 1677, *' Calais is still no less your staple 
than while it was formerly under the English dominion ” *. 
" Long experience hath demonstrated ”, observed another 
writer (1680), ** that the mere prohibiting of the exportation 


1 Statutes, vii. 422. “ The registry of Essex (sic. ? Sussex) and Kent 

alone costs the Government ^6000 " a year to maintain : Hist . MSS. Comm . 
Egmont (Diary), i. 162 (1731). The Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions claimed in 1702 that by the active enforcement of the law " this 
unlawful trade is almost destroyed in those counties ” : House of Lords 
MSS., 1702-1704, p. 72. But later (1793) it was stated that 41 smuggling 
is carried on very successfully throughout this line of country from East¬ 
bourne hither^(Rye) M : Annals of Agriculture, xxii. 292-294. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxi. 833. 

• By Webber in A Short Account of the State of our Woollen Manu¬ 
factories (1739) ; House of Commons Journals, xxiv. 145, 158. It,was 
criticized in Remarks upon Mr. Webber*s Scheme (1741). See also Some 
Observations on the Petitions now before the House of Commons ; and 
Considerations on Several Proposals for Preventing the Exportation *of Wool 
(1741), 8 seq . 

4 House of Commons Journals, xxiii. 647, 673. 

4 A register scheme of the Board of Trade {1742) was thrown out 
because it resembled an excise : Young, The Question of Wool Truly Stated 
(1788), 22. 

• House of Commons Journals, xii. 212. f Supra, p. 25. 

• A Letter from a Gentleman in Ireland to his Brother in England (1677), 
in Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), i. 309. 
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of wool is but a cobweb ” *. Adam Smith, a century later, 
remarked: “ It is exported, it is well known, in great 
quantities ” *. 

It is a striking testimony to the importance of the woollen 
industry that the Act forbidding the export of wool remained 
on the statute-book more than a hundred and fifty years. 
One result was to create that rivalry of interests between 
agriculture and industry, which in one form or another has 
ever since been a feature of our economic system 2a . The 
manufacturer demanded cheap raw material and cheap food ; 
and he came into conflict w’ith the farmer over the first in 
the eighteenth century and over the second in the nineteenth 
century'. Hence the woollen manufacturers found it neces¬ 
sary to exercise the utmost vigilance in warding off attacks 
upon a privilege, which had been wrested from the rulers of 
the State in the teeth of bitter opposition on the part of the 
landed interest. The graziers raised a violent agitation 
against their confinement to the home market, and an inter¬ 
minable argument was carried on in an unceasing stream of 
pamphlets and broadsheets. 

The embargo on wool originated in the desire to secure 
an abundant supply of cheap raw material for the native 
manufacturer 3 , who claimed a natural right to monopolize 
the use of native products *. But jealousy of continental 
rivals, rather than any apprehension of a scarcity, became 
the dominating motive. James I.’s proclamation of 1614, 
which marked the beginning of the change in commercial 
policy as regards wool 5 , was intended to check the growth of 
the Dutch woollen industry, " so that we may not be killed 
with arrows from our own quiver ” *: and later, French com¬ 
petition came to be greatly dreaded owing to the cheapness 
of French labour. Two propositions were accepted as axiom¬ 
atic. One was that trade depressions were caused, or aggra¬ 
vated, by the export of wool—“ whereby the stranger’s wheel 

1 Britannia Languens (1680), 60. Similarly : Child, A New Discourse 
of Trade (4th ed.), 156. * The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 153. 

*• Cf. infra. Appendix, p. 494, No. 2. * See supra, vol. i. 454-453. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1675-1676, p. 373 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 
1771), ii. 148. * Supra, p. 23. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1661-1662, p. 449 ; Acts of the Privy Council 
1618-1619, p- 12a ; Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. 119 (1618). 
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is set going ” 1 . The other was that foreign competition could 
be extinguished by refusing to supply other countries with 
raw material. Accordingly the discussion centred on the 
question whether English wool was indispensable for the con¬ 
tinental textile industries. It was sometimes maintained that 
“ there is not a piece of broad cloth or new drapery made in 
France without the help of our wool ” 2 * , one pack of the latter 
being worked up with two of their own ®. Spanish wool, 
though fine, was short and required an admixture of English 
or Irish wool to make fine thin cloth : other kinds of wool, 
German or French, were so coarse that the cloth was not 
' merchandisable ’ unless mixed with British wool 4 * * . The 
long staple or * combing ' wool, in particular, was claimed to 
be ' absolutely necessary in some of the French manufac¬ 
tures ’ 8 . The prohibition of wool was therefore defended on 
economic and political grounds alike. If we manufactured 
all our wool, ran the economic argument, “ we should have 
the markets of the known world to ourselves and at our own 
price ” fl . If we cut off France from supplies of English and 
Irish wool, ran the political argument, our national enemy 
would be unable to carry on her manufactures since bricks 
cannot be made without straw, and we should be saved from 
“ falling a sacrifice to universal monarchy and arbitrary 
power " 7 . " Our Fathers bravely pulled down the exorbitant 
power France at the expense of their blood and their 
treasure, but never thought of the way to give her a more 


1 1622 : Stowe MSS., 354, f. 65. 1630 : State Papers Domestic , 1629- 

1631, p. 447. 1640 ; Hist. A fSS. Comm. Portland , viii. 2. 1647 : ibid. 

Various, i. 115. 1649 : State Papers Domestic , 1649-1650, p. 64. 1677 : 

ibid. 1677-1678, p. 241. 

* Cary, A Reply to a Paper entituled The Linnen Drapers * Answer. 
Similarly : A Proposal Humbly Offered to the King and Parliament for 
raising a Considerable Sum of Money yearly to his Majesty . 

* The Consequences of Trade as to the Wealth and Strength of any Nation. 
By a Draper of London (1740), 15. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1675-1676, pp. 374-375 ; 1677-1678, p. 69. 
House of Commons Journals , i. 552 ; xxi. 691 ; xxiii. 647. Britannia 
Languens (1680), 59. Also see injra , Appendix, p. 494, No. 3. 

* Anstie, A General View of the Bill , . . for preventing the Illicit 
Exportation of British Wool {1787), 41. 

4 The Case of the British Woollen Manufacturies ; Britannia Languens 
(1680), 60. 

7 An Essay on the Improvement of the Woollen Manufacture. By a 

Merchant (1741). 5. 
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deadly wound than she could receive by the loss of ten 
battles and twice as many towns ” *. The export of wool, 
protested the manufacturers, would be an unparalleled dis¬ 
aster : it would “ change the current of their wealth, destroy 
their industry and enterprise, deprive the poor of their em¬ 
ployment, add to the poor rates, and diminish the rental of 
the land ” 1 2 . " Ere the next generation ”, cried a panic- 

stricken ‘ Cheshire Weaver ’ after recounting the fatal conse¬ 
quences attending the smuggling of wool, " England will be 
no more ” 3 . 

Arguments The advocates of free trade, on their part, endeavoured 

*Jmtogoon t° show the folly of a system in which wool, the ‘ coveted 
vineyard ’ 4 * , was “ watched with as much care and jealousy 
as the Golden Apples of the Hesperides ” 8 . The policy of 
protection was denounced as an evil legacy of the Great 
Rebellion: it was the work of the Commonwealth party, 
which had “ been assisted in the Civil Wars by great numbers 
of the wool-workmen, who liked much better to rob and 
plunder for half-a-crown a day than toil at a melancholy 
work for sixpence a day ”, and which prohibited the export 
of wool in order " to encourage and reward them, and 
to weaken the gentry ” 6 . The embargo on wool was con¬ 
demned by the wool growers on three grounds—it was un¬ 
necessary ; it served to defeat its own ends; and it was 
injurious to the landed interest. 

(i.) it was The leading exponent of the argument that free trade in 

wool would not harm the English manufacturers was John 
Smith, whose book 7 , though written with a polemical pur- 

1 Some Impartial Thoughts on the Woollen Manufactures (1742), 53. 

* An Account of the Proceedings of the Merchants , Manufacturers and 
Others concerned in the Wool and Woollen Trade of Great Britain (1800), 30. 

* Excidium Anglicae, or a View of the Fatal Consequences attending the 
Smuggling of Wool . By a Cheshire Weaver (1727) in Bischoff, History of 
the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, i. 123. Fantastical estimates were 
made as to the depreciation in the value of our woollen manufactures due 
to smuggling. One * very moderate computation * was that “ the nation 
loses no less than 42 millions sterling yearly " : The Consequences of Trade 
as to the Wealth and Strength of any Nation. By a Draper of London {1740), 15. 

4 A Brief Account of the Woollen Manufactory of England (1708), 1. 

1 Considerations on the East-India Trade (1701), 79. 

* Reasons for a limited exportation of Wool (1677) * 8- Actually the 
policy had been that of the Early Stuarts : see supra t p. 23. 

7 CHronicon Rusticum-Commercials Or Memoirs of Wool (1747). 
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pose, is a valuable storehouse of historical material. Of this 
work, it was said by an agriculturist that it “ ought to be 
printed in letters of gold ” 1 . The author sought to combat 
the notion that foreign nations could not carry on their 
textile manufactures without English or Irish wool. Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, he affirmed, did not possess the vaunted 
superiority in wool over all other countries 2 : we therefore 
gained no benefit from prohibiting its export. Smith was 
not the first to employ this argument—more than a century 
earlier Misselden had denied that foreign manufacturers 
could not make cloth without English wool 3 . It was difficult, 
however, to induce Englishmen to abandon the tradition, 
which had acquired almost the sanctity of a dogma, that 
English wool was the best in the world. The tradition went 
back to early times when the wool produced in this country 
enjoyed great repute. Thus Dionysius Periegetes, a geo¬ 
grapher of antiquity, stated that the fleece of the sheep was 
‘ so soft and fine ’ that it was spun until it was ‘ comparable 
to a spider's web ’ 4 * . As late as the sixteenth century the 
Venetian envoy remarked (1551) that among England's 
chief endowments was her * very fine and most excellent 
wool ’ 8 ; while Lambard’s boast (1576) that ‘ the exceeding 
fineness of the fleece passeth all other in Europe at this day ’ * 
seemed borne out by the opinion of an Italian that ‘ Spanish 
wools cannot be compared to it ’ 7 . In the seventeenth 
century the position was reversed, and English writers were 
now constrained to admit that “ we must submit to Spain 
in the utmost curiosity of fineness ” 8 . The reasons for the 

1 Quoted in Luccock, Wool (1805), 358. He merited, said Tucker, 41 the 
universal thanks and applause of his country " : An Essay on Trade (ed. 
1753), 6 5- The work was attacked by Temple, A Refutation of Mr . Smith's 
Memoirs of Wool (1750). 

* Smith, Chronicon Ruslicum-Commercials (ed. 1747), ii. 497. 

8 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce {1623), 51, 

4 Dionysius Periegetes, The Survey of the World (ed. 1572). 

4 State Papers Venetian , 1534-1554, pp. 354, 542. 

* Lambard, A Perambulation of Kent (1576), 198-199. 

’ State Papers Venetian , 1557-1558, p. 1672 (1557). 

* The Interest of England considered in an Essay upon Wool (1694), 4. 

D. Coffler, Dissertatio juridica de Lana et Lanificis (cited in Notes and 
Queries , 3rd ser. v. 95), wrote in 1682 : * Post Hispanicam praecipua 

bonitas est lanae AngHcanae \ Similarly : W. S., Gent., The Golden Fleece 
(1656) ; The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 246, 430. Of. infra , Appendix, 
P* 494» 4. 
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deterioration in the quality of English wool were disputed. 
The graziers contended that it was due to the wool laws, 
which made it less profitable to concentrate on the fleece 1 , 
but it was more commonly attributed to enclosures and the 
breeding of larger sheep 2 in place of the ‘ ancient small 
breed of English sheep “So long as Englishmen are fond 
of fat mutton ”, it was said, “ they must not expect to grow 
fine wool The best English cloth now contained a large 
admixture of Spanish wool 3 ; and our dependence on Spain 
deprived us of our former monopoly, and placed us on the 
same footing as other manufacturing countries 4 . The only 
kind of wool, which was sometimes admitted by the advo¬ 
cates of free trade in wool to be peculiar to England, was 
combing wool: 

' The soft, the snow-white and the long-grown flake ’ *. 

In the next place, the embargo on wool depressed its 
price in this country, and the low price encouraged illicit 
trading since the * unnatural artificial cheapness ’ 6 of the 
material at home made it worth while to smuggle it abroad. 

1 Anderson, Report ... on Shetland Wool (1790), Appendix, iv. 45-46. 
Adam Smith’s opinion was that though the wool laws depressed the price 
of wool, they had not much reduced the quantity grown nor the quality : 
The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 152. 

2 Annals of Agriculture, ix. 526-527 ; Wool Encouraged without Exporta¬ 
tion. By a Wiltshire Clothier (1791), 8, 31, 56; [Anstie], A Letter to the 
Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society (1791), 14, 18-19 I Bischofi, 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, i. 255-256, 334-336. 
Parry ridiculed the suggestion that enclosures made sheep bear coarse 
'wool, and thought that farmers ceased to " prefer the fine-woolled sheep, 
but seduced by fashion selected for breeding those of a larger mould ” : 
The Practicability of producing in the British Isles Clothing Wool equal to 
that of Spain (1800), 11, 15. 

3 It was termed * Spanish cloth \ Chamberlayne (Anglia Nolitia, 
ed. 1700, p. 41) asserted that it mostly contained English wool; but 
Haynes (A View of the Present State of the Clothing Trade in England, 
1706, p. 15) stated that it was made of a warp of English wool and a weft 
of Spanish. Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (cd. 1747), ii. 407 
(note), 499, wrote : " It is certain that the best Spanish cloths, called 
superfine, have no English wool at all in them ", 

4 For statistics of the foreign wool imported into England at different 
periods, see Baines, Yorkshire Past and Present, i. 636-637 ; Report of the 
Earl of Sheffield to the Meeting at Lewes Wool Fair (1816) ; Parliamentary 
Papers (1821), xvii. 223 ; ibid. (1826-1827) xviii. 385. 

* Dyer, The Fleece, bk. ii. 69. According to Pownall, Live and Let Live 
(1787), 73, English combing wool was chiefly used at Abbeville. 

• In 1675 it was represented that the price of some wool had fallen 
from £12 to about ^4 the pack : State Papers Domestic, 1675-1676, p. 376. 
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The fact that wool in England was kept below its * natural 
value ’ served as " an advantage, in the nature of a premium, 
to the exporter of woollen goods; yet at the same time it 
affords equally a premium for the runnage of wool ” \ 

" This in a word ”, said Smith, " is the mainspring of the 
owling trade ” 2 . As Child pointed out: “ They that can give 
the best price for a commodity shall never fail to have it” 3 . 

There remained the final plea that it was the duty of the (iii.) it was 
nation to preserve the landed classes, the ‘ masters and t ^ 7 ^ iOUS 
proprietors of the foundation of all the wealth in this nation ’, landed 
who maintained great families, bore the burden of taxes, and ’ 
filled all the magistracies and public offices 4 . The spoliation 
of the landed interest was deemed the more indefensible 
because it was ' the most considerable national interest ’, and 
wool was its ‘ principal ’ support 6 . It was therefore on the 
ground of injustice that the wool growers denounced ” the 
oppression which the grazier suffers under this iniquitous 
system of monopoly ” ®. They asked : ” If he that combs, 
dyes, weaves, works, or exports wool, thrives—why should 
he that grows it be impoverished ? Why must the grazier 
be the only sufferer, where all other dealers in wool are 
gainers by it ? ” 7 The manufacturers replied that the 
welfare of the landed and industrial interests ' mutually 
depend on each other The value of land depended on 
trade 8 inasmuch as a prosperous trade increased the demand 
for agricultural produce such as corn, beef, mutton, etc. ; 
hence the farmers were compensated in other directions, 
if their wool sold at a lower price at home than it would 
fetch abroad. 8 Smith retorted that the embargo on the 
export trade in wool might benefit the export trade in 

1 Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commcrciale (ed. 1747), i. 225-226, 277 ; 
ii. 292, 516-517, 564. * Ibid. i. 339. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 157. Similarly : Proposals 
and Reasons for Constituting a Council of Trade (1701), 113. 

4 Reasons for a limited exportation of Wool (1677), 5. W. Carter replied to 
this pamphlet in The Proverb Crossed (1677). * Smith, op. cit. ii. 554-555. 

• Pownall, Live and Let Live (1787), 79. 

f The Grasier's Complaint . By a Lincolnshire Grasier (1726), 33. 

• Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 68 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 16; 

Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 8, 21, 58. 

* Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 18 ; Hustler, 
Observations upon the Bill for preventing the Exportation of Wool (1787), 7. 
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cloth, but it certainly created ‘ a monopoly against the 
grower ’: and “ whether thus robbing Peter to enrich 
Paul is of any real public benefit ? that is the point to be 
considered ” K Arthur Young was conspicuous for the 
vigour with which he repudiated the alleged indentity of 
interests between agriculture and industry: " Let us hear no 
more from woolmen of the prosperity of land and manufac¬ 
tures being the same ” *. He bitterly deplored that " the 
gentlemen of the landed interest have quietly laid them¬ 
selves down to be fleeced by the woolmen, like their sheep ” 3 ; 
and he roundly declared that * the sweets of a monopoly of 
their raw materials' had made the woollen manufacturers 
indolent and devoid of the ‘ ardour of enterprise ’ or the 
‘ spirit of invention ’ *. That a Parliament dominated by 
landlords should have made the sacrifice, which the wool 
laws entailed, indicates that it was not incapable at times of 
subordinating class interests to what it considered to be the 
national interest. For, in spite of their arguments, the 
efforts of the wool growers to secure a limited exportation of 
wool proved unsuccessful; and in 1788 the penalties on the 
export of sheep or wool were made even more stringent than 
before ®, amidst great rejoicings in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts where the bells were set ringing®. The severity of the 
penalties imposed at one period or another called forth 
Adam Smith's bitter reflection that the laws, " which the 
clamour of our merchants and manufacturers has extorted 
from the legislature for the support of their own absurd and 
oppressing monopolies ”, may be said " like the laws of 
Draco to be all written in blood ” 7 . 

The controversy over the export of leather affords a fresh 
illustration of the conflict of economic interests between the 
producers and consumers of raw materials. The Act of 1559 

1 Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 553. 

* Annals of Agriculture, vii. 165 ; x. 240, 244. 

* Ibid. vii. 171. 4 Ibid. vii. 162-164. 

* Statutes at Large, xi. 455-; Reports from Committees of the House of 
Commons, xi. 300, 303 seq. Arthur Young strenuously opposed the Wool 
Bill: Annals of Agriculture, x. 1 seq. ; The Question of Wool Truly Stated 
(1788), 

* Letters to the Lincolnshire Graziers in Bischoff, History of the Woollen 
and Worsted Manufactures, i. 244-245. 

1 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 146, 
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attributed the ‘ excessive price ’ of tanned leather and hides 
to their transportation abroad, and ordered that it should 
cease *. The law was evaded, and a petition to the Long 
Parliament characterized the export of leather as ‘ a grievance 
beyond the insupportable burthen of ship-money " It is 
against the rule of trade and of policy ”, declared the com¬ 
plainants, ” to transport any native material unwrought : 
thereby the subject loses the benefit of manufacture and 
puts it into the hands of strangers ” After the Restoration 
the prohibition was renewed (1662), but in 1668 the export 
of leather was permitted s . When the Act lapsed (1675), the 
London Cordwainers’ Company attempted to prevent its re¬ 
newal. Their arguments had a familiar ring. Transportation 
of the raw material ” must ruin many thousand families that 
convert it into wares, there being a hundred to one more 
manufacturers than tanners and transporters ” : it would 
enable foreign countries to develop their own leather manu¬ 
factures, and ” it is most certain, if they can get our leather, 
they will prohibit our leather wares in all places beyond the 
seas ” 1 * * 4 . The merchants and tanners, on the other hand, 
depicted the ‘ ill consequences' of the embargo on leather— 
the glutting of the home market, the sinking of the value 
of raw hides, bark and call skins, and the fall of rents 
and customs duties. They claimed that, owing to the 
neglect of Lent and the ‘ Fish Days ' *, ' a third part more 
beasts ’ were slaughtered ; this had increased the supply of 
leather, while at the same time the great use of stage coaches 
had diminished the consumption of leather in riding furniture 
for horse and man. They represented that leather was in a 
different category from wool: “for many thousands will be 
employed in making leather, and the bark of the kingdom 
expended, before it is exported ” The producers of leather 

1 Statutes , iv. part i. 370, 435, 590. 

• An Humble Petition and Remonstrance concerning the insupportable 
grievance of the Transportation of Leather (1641), 2. 9. See also Leather : 
A Discourse tendered to the High Court of Parliament (1629). 

• Statutes, v. 378 <1662), 640 ji668). 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1673—1676, p. 371. It was said in 1657 that 
** leather is excellent in England and of great esteem abroad ” : Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Various, ii. 200. * Infra, p. 117. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1673-1676, pp. 369-373. 
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were more successful than the wool growers in gaining the 
ear of the legislature ; and in 1685 the Act of 1668 permitting 
the export of leather was revived l . 

The most conspicuous instance of protection given to the 
manufactured article, as distinct from the raw material, is 
that of woollen cloth. The makers of cloth considered the 
home market as their natural preserve, and sought to exclude 
not only foreign woollen cloth but all foreign textiles which 
competed with their own industry'. The pursuit of this prin¬ 
ciple gave rise to an agitation against the East India Com¬ 
pany, which imported textile fabrics from the East as a 
substitute for woollen goods. 

“ When first the Indian Trade began. 

And Ships beyond the Tropicks ran, 

In quest of various Drugs and Spices, 

And sundry other strange Devices, 

Saltpetre, Drugs, Spice, and like Trading, 
Compos’d the bulk of all their Lading : 

Bengals and Silks of Indians making. 

Our Merchants then refus’d to take in. 

Knowing it wou’d their Country ruin.” 

But when men’s ‘ chiefest Aim ’ became ' private Gain ’, 
Indian silks were imported and— 

*' Our Ladies all were set a gadding, 

After these Toys they ran a madding ... 

And like gay Peacocks proudly strut it, 

When in our Streets along they foot it ” 

The introduction of Eastern textiles into England is older 
than this account represents. In the reign of James I. Mun 
spoke of " the trade of calicoes of many sorts into which the 
English lately made an entrance ” * They served ‘ both for 
our own use and to carry into other countries ' 4 ; and it was 

1 Statutes, vi. 14; House of Lords MSS. 1678-1688, pp. 31a seq.; 
1689-1690, p. 115. 

* Prince Butler's Tale : Representing the State of the Wool-Case, or the 
East-India Case truly Stated (1699). 

* Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies (1621), 
7-8, See also Foster, The English Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. At 
127, 137 ; and supra, vol. ii. 288, note 4. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, i. 155 (c. 1623). 
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claimed that they “ greatly abated the excessive prices of 
cambrics, Holland and other sorts of linen cloth which daily 
are brought into this kingdom " In the next reign ‘ great 
quantities of silk stuffs ’ were brought from China and ' sold 
at very low rates ’ *. After the Restoration the East India 
Company is said to have sent out to India artisans to instruct 
the Indians in Western fashions, " after which began the 
great trade in manufactured goods from the Indies " *. A 
vigorous attack was made on the East India Company in the 
Parliament of 1680. “ By the best computation that can be 
made,” said one speaker, “we now spend in this kingdom 
per annum to the value of two or three hundred thousand 
pounds worth of goods manufactured in the East India: 
what part thereof are spent instead of our stuff, serges, 
cheneys and other goods, I leave to every man’s judgment 
that hath observed how their Persian silks, Bengals, printed 
and painted calicoes, and other sorts are used for beds, hang¬ 
ing of rooms, and vestments of all sorts. And those goods 
from India do not only hinder the expense of our woollen 
goods by serving instead of them here, but also by hindering 
the consumption of them in other parts too, to which we 
export them ” 4 . 

After the Revolution the agitation came to a head owing Agitation 
to circumstances which have never been explained, but which 
seem to have been as follows. On account of the war and the textiles. 
depreciation of the currency, the foreign exchanges turned 
against this country 5 , and this stimulated the demand 
abroad for English woollen goods. The woollen manufact¬ 
urers, however, attributed their prosperity to a shortage in 
the supply of Indian textiles occasioned by the losses of ships 
at sea *; and they pressed for the prohibition of the trade, 

1 Mun, op . cit. 8. 1 State Papers Domestic, 1639-1640, p. 38. 

* About 1672 according to A True Relation of the Rise and Progress of 
the East India Company, 1. Only *' one or two dyers M to Bengal, was the 
Company’s rejoinder : Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 605. Two or 
three years later the clothiers * began to complain *: A Treatise wherein 
is demonstrated that the East India Trade is the most national of all Foreign 
Trades. By 4»t\oir<irp« (1681),19-20. Cf.Wood,j4 Survey of Trade (1718), 271. 

4 Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed, 1747), i. 352. 

* Infra, p. 78, 

* D&ven&nt, Works (ed. 1771), i. 95- The losses were very heavy in 
1695 ; House of Lords MSS . 1695-1697, p. 64. 
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in order to prevent the revival which proposals for the 
reorganization of the East India Company seemed to fore¬ 
shadow x . Their efforts were seconded by the silk manufact¬ 
urers, who in some instances combined both branches of the 
textile industry, for example, Norwich worsted stuffs were 
sometimes a mixture of silk and wool a . In 1696 the woollen 
and silk manufacturers gave evidence before a parliamentary 
committee, which resolved that the wearing of Indian and 
Persian silks and printed calicoes was ' very destructive to 
the woollen manufacture ’ 1 * 3 . A Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons in 1696, when a multitude of weavers 
and their wives thronged the precincts of the House to press 
for its enactment 4 : but a divergence of opinion arose be¬ 
tween the two Chambers. The House of Lords wished to 
extend the scope of the Act to include all foreign silks, and to 
prohibit under penalties the wearing as well as the sale of 
imported silks ; the House of Commons rejected these pro¬ 
posals and the Bill dropped 5 . The popular excitement, how¬ 
ever, was not allayed. There was great alarm lest Indian 
silks and muslins should become ‘ the general ware ’ and ‘ cat 
up our manufactures ' 6 . "I question not ”, said one writer, 
“ but we shall have cotton cloth, and knaves to make it a 
fashion, and fools enough to wear it ” 7 . The wearing of 
cotton, it was complained, put “ all degrees and orders of 
woman-kind into disorder and confusion ” since the lady 
" cannot well be known from her chambermaid ” *. " The 

general fancy of the people ”, wrote Defoe, “ rims upon East 
India goods to that degree that the chints and painted 
calicoes, which before were only made use of for carpets. 


1 Supra, vol. ii. 309. For the quantity imported, 1697-1699, see 

House of Commons Journals, xiii. 1 76 seq. 

* House of Commons Journals , xi. 437, 456, 474. * Ibid . xi. 496*497. 

4 Ibid. xi. 497, 633, 682*684 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Le Fleming , 346. 

1 The House of Commons objected that foreign silks were bought with 
English manufactures. The other House rejoined that so were Indian 
silks: House of Commons Journals , xi. 755-756; House of Lords MSS., 
x695-1697, pp. 238 seq., 509-510. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, iii. 614. 

7 W. C., An Alarum to England to prevent its Destruction by the loss of 
Trade and Navigation (1700), 32. 

• Rey, The Weavers ' True Case , Or the Wearing of Printed Callicoes and 

Linen destructive to the Woollen and Silk Manufactures (1719), 30. Cf. infra . 
Appendix, p. 494, No. 5. 7 
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quilts, etc., and to clothe children and ordinary people, 
became now the dress of our ladies ; and such is the power 
of a mode as we saw our persons of quality dressed in Indian 
carpets, which but a few years before their chambermaids 
would have thought too ordinary for them ; the chints were 
advanced from lying upon their floors to their backs, from 
the footcloth to the petticoat; and even the Queen herself 
at this time was pleased to appear in China and Japan, I 
mean China silks and calico. Nor was this all, but it crept 
into our houses and bedchambers ; curtains, cushions, chairs 
and at last beds themselves were nothing but calicoes or 
Indian stuffs ; and in short, almost everything that used to 
be made of wool or silk, relating either to the dress of the 
women or the furniture of our houses, was supplied by the 
Indian trade ” *. The English workman, it was said, could 
not compete with Eastern labour, because “ the people in 
India are such slaves as to work for less than a penny a day, 
whereas ours here will not work under a shilling ” *. 

An array of arguments marshalled the case for Indian The case 
textiles. The plea that they were in a different category 
from foreign silks and linens, since the latter were ‘pur¬ 
chased by the products of our manufactures ' *, was countered 
by the claim that we had begun to export to India large 
quantities of woollen goods in exchange for her silks 1 * * 4 . Again 
London merchants, who exported woollen goods to the 
Continent, declared that the prohibition of calicoes would 
be attended ‘ with an immediate advance on wool which 
would raise the price of woollen manufactures to the ‘ decay 
of the foreign trade ’ 5 * . Thus the domestic consumption of 
English cloth would be stimulated at the expense of its 
consumption abroad, and the foreign demand would decline 
still more if the continental market were glutted with 

1 Weekly Review (170$), cited Baines, History of the Cotton Manu¬ 
facture, 79. 

* Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747). i. 351. Similarly : 

Reasons Humbly Offered for Restraining the Wearing of Wrought Silks (etc.)* 

* Poilexfen, England and East India inconsistent in their Manufactures 
(1697), l2 ‘ House of Commons Journals, xiii. 42, 66 ; xix. 169, 194. 

4 House of Lords MSS., 1695-1697, p. 510 ; House of Commons Journals, 

xi. 623 (Petition of West Country clothiers), 

* House of Commons Journal, xix. 236, 
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textiles excluded from the English market x . It was also 
represented that Indian textiles served in place of the more 
costly fabrics imported from France, Germany and Holland, 
so that the English consumer would either purchase more 
of the latter as a substitute, or obtain the former through 
Dutch channels. In each case the home demand for woollen 
goods would remain stationary, and the sole benefit would 
accrue to foreign linen manufacturers or the Dutch East 
India Company 2 . Moreover there was the danger that 
prohibition might undermine the whole fabric of our Indian 
trade, and react injuriously upon the carrying trade. It was 
further urged that to wear the cheaper Indian textiles, and 
reserve the more expensive native products for the export 
trade, w r as more profitable to the nation than the reverse. 
We should imitate the frugality of Holland, counselled 
Davenant, in “ consuming at home what is cheap or comes 
cheaply, and carrying abroad what is rich and will yield most 
money ” 3 . His critic, Pollexfen, demanded to know in 
what places our exports could be increased ; and he sug¬ 
gested that East India merchants might be tempted to 
increase their trade, until they had displaced English cloth 
from the foreign as well as the home market 4 . One final 
argument is worth attention in that it appears to anticipate 
ihe law of comparative costs. When “ the people employed 
to make manufactures here ” are more “ than are necessary 
to procure the like from India”, they are not employed to 
the kingdom’s profit, for " if one man procures as much 
value by his labour from India as three produced before in 
England ... he possesses as much as all the three before ”. 
It were better, therefore, for the men employed in such 
manufactures to betake themselves to other industries, for 

1 House of Commons Journal, xix. 231 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), 
i. 104. The prohibition affected adversely the demand abroad for Norwich 
stuffs : Serious considerations on the several High Duties (1743), 23. 

* House of Commons Journals, xiv. 338 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Kenyon, 
401 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 114 ; Five Queries Humbly Tender'd 
Relating to the Bill for the Prohibiting the Consumption of the East-lndia 
Silks (etc.). 

» Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 102-103. Similarly: The Linen 
Drapers’ Answer to . . . Mr. Cary his Essay on Trade. 

4 Pollexfen, England and East India inconsistent in their Manufactures 
(1697), 2I » a 4- 
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which this country was more suited. To crown the argument 
there was the consideration that the East India trade, in 
supplying commodities “ with less and cheaper labour than 
would be necessary to make the like in England, is therefore 
very likely to be the cause of the invention of arts and mills 
and engines ”, in order to meet foreign competition 1 . 

The duel between the woollen manufacturers and the Calico 
East India Company ended in the triumph of the former. %ffi„**_** 
Yielding to the outcry, the Government in 1700 forbade the 
use of wrought silks made in India, Persia or China, and 
of calicoes ' painted, dyed, printed or stained there ’ 2 . The 
exclusion of Indian silks and printed calicoes had an un¬ 
expected result, for the English calico printers seized their 
opportunity to capture the market from which their Indian 
rivals had been expelled. “ As if this nation was never to 
want a set of men to undo her ”, complained the indignant 
weavers, “ no sooner were the East India chints and printed 
calicoes prohibited from abroad, but some of Britain’s un¬ 
natural children, w'hom we call Drapers, set all their arts to 
work to evade the law of prohibition, to employ people to 
mimic the more ingenious Indians, and to legitimate the 
grievance by making it a manufacture ” 3 . The Commis¬ 
sioners for Trade and Plantations reported in 1702 that 
“ the prohibiting of painted calicoes from India to be con¬ 
sumed in England has not had the desired success, for . . . 
allowing calicoes unstained to be brought in has occasioned 
such an increase of the printing and staining calicoes here, 
and the printers and painters have brought that art to 
such perfection, that it is more prejudicial to us than ” the 
importation of printed calicoes " was before the passing 
that Act. For whereas then the calicoes painted in India 
were most used by the better sort of people . . . the calicoes 
now painted in England are so very cheap, and so much in 
fashion, that persons of all qualities and degrees clothe them¬ 
selves and furnish their houses in a great measure with 

* Considerations on the East-India Trade (1701), 34-35, 51-52, 66-67. 

* Statutes, vii. 598 ; House of Commons Journals, xiii. 176. 

3 The Just Complaints of the Poor Weavers Truly Represented (1719) in 
Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 192, Similarly: The 
Case of the Printing of Linen »» Great Britain. 
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them ” 1 . Actually the art of calico printing in England was 
older than some of the disputants in this controversy alleged*. 
Charles I. granted a patent for ornamenting calicoes and 
other fabrics in 1634 3 : calicoes were being printed in London 
* about the year 1676 ’ 4 : and a witness informed a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1696 that there were printers 
who employed “ two or three hundred persons a man. If 
there come 10,000 pieces of calico white, 9,500 are stained 
or printed here ” 5 . Nevertheless the assertion that the art 
was not much practised in England, before the prohibition of 
foreign printed calicoes 6 , may have been substantially correct. 
The effect of the Act of 1700 was to give a stimulus to the 
native printing of foreign calicoes as well as to the native 
cotton and linen industries : nor was it easy to raise any 
valid objections to these developments. The raw material 
of the English cotton industry came partly from our colonies: 
linen was largely manufactured in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and its raw material was in part home-grown : foreign 
calicoes brought in considerable revenue 7 : and the printing 
of calicoes in this country gave employment to many 
workers 8 . On these grounds it was held that calicoes 
printed in England, whether foreign or native, were entitled 
to be encouraged and protected as much as silk *. 

None the less voices were soon heard in protest at the 

1 House of Lords MSS., 1702-1704, p. 71 ; 1706-1708, p. 250. 

1 E.g. Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 296. 

* Victoria County History, Surrey , ii. 369. 

4 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 578. " About 40 years since M 

was the date assigned for the trade of printing calicoes here in A Further 
Examination of the Weavers' Pretences (1719), 12. A patent was issued in 
1690 to Rene Grillet for an invention for printing calico ; State Papers 
Domestic, 1689-1690, pp. 512, 541. On early calico-printing, see Thomas, 
Mercantilism and the East India Trade, izz ; Wadsworth and Mann, The 
Cotton Trade, 130 seq ., 307-308. 

6 House of Lords MSS. 1695-1697, p. 241. A petition against the Bill 
of 1696 was signed by 50 calico printers : ibid. 243. 

6 The Case of the Weavers of the City of London ; A Brief State of 
the Question between the Printed and Painted Calicoes and the Woollen and 
Silk Manufacture (1719), 23. 

7 Asgill, A Brief Answer to A Brief State of the Question (1719), 8-11 ; 
Rey, Observations on Mr. AsgilVs Brief Answer (1719), 5, 12. 

• Reasons against the Prohibiting the Wearing of East India and Persia 
Wrought Silks ; The Case of the Printers of Callicoes and Linens. 

9 It was also denied that calicoes competed with woollen manufactures 
to any great extent: House of Commons Journals, xiv. 334 ; The Stuff 
Weavers' Case against Printing Callicoes Examined ; A Further Examination 
of the Weavers’ Pretences (1719), 31. 
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* unspeakable damage ’ to the woollen industry 1 . Appeals The us* 0/ 
were made to women to discard the new fashions *; and 
the weavers raised a great clamour, created disturbances, Prohibited. 
and attacked in the open street the wearers of cotton stuffs, 
the ‘ Calico-madams ' or ‘ Calico Piets ' 8 as they were called, 
even tearing the clothes off their backs—proceedings which 
their enemies declared did ' rankly savour of Jacobitism ' 4 . 

Both sides published newsheets. In one. The Manufacturer, 
calicoes were denounced as “ a worthless, scandalous, un¬ 
profitable sort of goods embraced by a luxuriant humour 
among the women, prompted by the art and fraud of the 
drapers and the [East India] Company, to which alone they 
are profitable ” ; and it urged the House of Commons “ to 
brand the very name of calico with a mark of infamy ” 5 . 

Its rival, The British Merchant, met these effusions with the 
rejoinder that trade required other talents than “ the ringing 
in a mob with the chimes of a Billingsgate Ballad, in order 
to animate them to demolish the calico-madams ” ; and it 
declared that laws, prohibiting the wear of one manufacture 
to enforce the consumption of a dearer one, would “ stifle it 
with too much care ” *. Innumerable petitions poured in 
on Parliament 7 , which was forced to pass another Act (1721) 

1 House of Commons Journals, xiv. 280-283 (1704) ; xvi. 336; The 
Case of Several Thousand Poor of the Wool Manufacture . The weavers 
attributed the falling-off in their trade to the competition of calicoes, but 
it may have been partially due to the dearness of wool, which was com¬ 
plained of in 1719 : House of Commons Journals , xix. 204. This would 
help to account for the revival of the agitation at this period. 

* A Second Humble Address from the Poor Weavers and Manufacturers 
to the Ladies . 

* Steele, The Spinster ; In defence of the Woollen Manufactures (1719)* 

No* 1, p. 13. 

4 The London Journal (1719), No. 23 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Westmorland , 

351 ; The Case of the Linen Drapers and other Dealers in Printed Calicoes 
and Linens . It was also hinted that the fashion of wearing calicoes was 
fostered by political malcontents—Jacobites—to bring odium upon the 
Government: Rey, The Weavers' True Case , Or the Wearing of Printed 
Callicoes and Linen destructive to the Woollen and Silk Manufactures 
(1719), 15* 

* The Manufacturer (1720), No. 21. Another newsheet published 
against calicoes was The Weaver. 

* The British Merchant (1719-1720), Nos. 6, 10. 

7 Their number may be gauged from the following references : House 
of Commons Journals , xix. 268-169, 176-182, 184-187, 189-200, 204, 206- 
218, 224-226, 229-231, 234, 236-237, 240, 245, 253-254, 263, 295, 407-408, 

4 1 3 » 4 i 5“4*8. Petitions in favour of calicoes were presented from various 

[contd.] 
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prohibiting the use of any ‘printed, painted, stained or dyed' 
calicoes *. 

The'Man- A controversy soon sprang up as to whether printed 
(1736) fustians, made of linen and cotton, were definitely exempted 
from the Act of 1721. Manchester petitioned Parliament 
to confirm the right to make printed fustians 2 ; and it 
received the support of the woollen manufacturers of 
Halifax, Wakefield and other places. The fustian manu¬ 
facture was seemingly against their interests, but they 
argued that great quantities of woollen goods were ex¬ 
ported to Africa and the West Indies, and in return ‘ very 
large quantities ’ of cotton wool were brought back : hence 
a reduced consumption of cotton would “ prejudice and 
prevent the exportation of woollen goods to those places 
The argument was significant in its recognition that national 
industries are complementary to each other, and that the 
prosperity of one is bound up with that of all the rest. As 
a result of these representations the ‘ Manchester Act ’ (1736) 
expressly permitted the use of printed stuffs made of linen 
yam and cotton wool, provided the warp was entirely 
linen yam 3 . There was said to be ' so much likeness ’ 
between English cotton goods and Indian printed calicoes 
that the latter continued to be ‘ no very uncommon wear ’ in 
this country 4 . Moreover the Indian textiles, which were 
excluded from the English market, were now shipped off in 
‘ great"quantities ’ to the West Indies, so that the consump¬ 
tion of English woollen goods in the plantations was pro¬ 
portionately diminished s . On the whole, therefore, it 
appeared that the woollen industry gained little advantage 
from a policy which curtailed its markets abroad and nour¬ 
ished a rival at home *. 

quarters, including haymakers in Essex ; ibid, 231, 236, 254, 295-298, 416, 
418. 1 Statutes at Large , v. 229. 

j * House of Commons Journals , xxii. 551, 592-595, 598. Counter¬ 

petitions came from London (589), Norwich (592), etc. 

• Statutes at Large, vi. 2. 

4 Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 277. 

• House of Lords MSS. 1702-1704, p. 71 ; 1706-1708, p. 250. Smith, 
Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 327. 

• For protection in the silk industry, see supra , vol. ii. ior. Also 
Hertz, " The English Silk Industry in the Eighteenth Century " in The 
English Historical Review , xxiv. 713 seq. 
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The system of protection had its counterpart in the Compui- 
efforts to promote by direct means the domestic consump- Tngoj™' 
tion of native manufactures. The use of English cloth, in f£*jf sh 
particular, was enjoined on all as a patriotic duty. As far 
back as the thirteenth century Englishmen were bidden not 
to ’ seek over-precious garments ’, but to content themselves 
with native cloth \ A strong agitation in favour of the 
compulsory wearing of English cloth sprang up in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Just as Queen Elizabeth enforced the con¬ 
sumption of fish on several days in the week in order to foster 
the fishing trade 2 , so her successor endeavoured to compel 
his subjects to wear native instead of foreign textiles. The 
Commission of 1622 was instructed to consider by what 
means native cloth ' may be more frequently worn by our 
own subjects ’*. The previous year a Bill ‘ for the better 
venting of the cloth of this kingdom ’ had been introduced 
into Parliament, but met with some opposition. " It is hard ”, 
said a member, “ to make a law whereby we shall not know 
our wives from our chambermaids ”. Others, however, ap¬ 
proved the Bill, and suggested the addition of a clause “ that 
none under the degree of a baron should mourn in anything 
but cloth ” 4 . Under Charles II. the agitation was renewed. In 
1667 it was enacted that the dead must be buried in woollen 
cloth \ “ forcing the dead ”, as Arthur Young said, “ to con¬ 
sume what the living were inadequate to purchase ” *. 

" Since the Living would not bear it. 

They should, when dead, be forc’d to wear it ” T . 

1 1258: Histories Anglicana Scriptorcs Quinque (ed. 1687), ii. 580; 
Chronicon Walteri de Hemingburgh (ed. 1848), i. 306. * Infra, p. 117. 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 415. For this Commission, see infra, p. 307. 

4 House of Commons Journals, i. 584. A proclamation for English 
cloth to be worn at funerals was issued in 1622 : Tudor and Stuart Pro¬ 
clamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1334. The Commission of 1622 recommended 
that the ‘ nobility and gentry * should set the example of wearing English 
cloth in winter : Stowe MSS. 554 f. 45. 

6 Statutes , v. 598 (1667), 885 (1678), 940 (1680). It was calculated 
that about 20,000 died in London every year, and 140,000 in England: 

State Papers Domestic , 1677-1678, p. 70. For a criticism of the * Flannel 
Actsee Hist. MSS . Comm. Egmont, ii. 75. 

• Young, The Question of Wool Truly Stated (1788), 21. In The Trade 
of England Revived (1681), 17, it is implied that the Act was not executed, 
but affidavits were made late in the eighteenth century. 

7 Prince Butler's Tale: Representing the State of the Wool-Case , or the 
East-India Case truly Stated (1699), 
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Later (1668) both Houses of Parliament urged the King to 
encourage the wearing of English manufactures ‘ by his own 
example and his Queen’s Recognizing that practice is 
better than precept, they also resolved “ that the House 
begin themselves to show a good example herein to the 
nation ” *. A subsequent resolution (1678) required " all 
persons whatsoever to wear no garment, stockings or other 
sort of apparel, but what is made of sheep’s wool only, from 
the Feast of All Saints to the Feast of the Annunciation of 
Our Lady inclusive ” *. These efforts to enforce the use of 
English cloth were revived after the Revolution. In 1689 
a Bill was sent up by the Commons to the House of Lords, 
enjoining the wearing of woollen manufactures during six 
months in the year, but it was rejected by the Lords 3 . In 
1698 the Commons ordered the insertion of a clause in a Bill 
“ that all magistrates, judges, students of the Universities, 
and all professors of the common and civil law do wear 
gowns made of the woollen manufacture ’’ 4 . In short, as a 
pamphleteer wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
“ both the Living and the Dead must be wrapt in woollen; 
indeed no other law is wanted to complete the business 
but only one, that our perukes should be made of wool " 5 
The policy of enforced consumption did not escape 
criticism. The ' natural ’ method of promoting the woollen 
manufacture, said Davenant, is not to force a trade at home 
by prohibitions and unnatural contrivances, but to find out 
ways which will enable us to ‘command the markets abroad’ 6 . 
One objection to the system was that it conflicted with 
the interests of other branches of the textile .industry ; and 
silk manufactures, especially, suffered detriment from the 
compulsory wearing of woollen cloth 7 . Difficulties of this 

1 House of Commons Journals , ix. 80; House of Lords Journals, xii. 22 8. 

4 Except garments made of leather; House of Commons Journals, ix. 4 44. 

* House of Lords MSS., 1689-1690, pp. 261-263 • House of Lords 
Journals , xiv. 311, 3x6. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xii. 67. Also see infra. Appendix, 
p. 494, No. 6. 

4 Considerations on the East-India Trade (1701), 79. The policy was 
also condemned by Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 250. 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 99 ; d* 148. 

7 For complaints of the silk-workers, see Hist. MSS. Comm . ix. part ii. 
124 (1678) ; House of Lords MSS. 1689-1690, p. 264 ; House of Commons 
Journals, xii. 87 (1698). 
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kind were bound to arise, when the State endeavoured to other ex- 
regulate both the diet 1 and the apparel of its subjects by ™faced* 
creating a category of prohibited articles. Thus in 1566 it 
was forbidden to make caps of felt, or to wear a cap or hat of 
velvet if the wearer were under the degree of a knight*. A 
few years later (1571), when the cappers complained that 
men had left off wearing caps. Parliament ordered everyone 
above six years old, ‘ except ladies and gentlemen \ to wear 
a ' cap of wool ’ on Sundays and holidays since the wearing 
of caps was ‘ very decent and comely for all estates and 
degrees ’ 3 . Then at the end of the seventeenth century a 
motion for a Bill to compel all women servants in England 
and the colonies, whose wages did not exceed five pounds a 
year, to wear felt hats made in England, was only narrowly 
defeated *. Another application of the same policy may be 
noticed: in 1736 it was enacted that every vessel built in 
Great Britain or the colonies must, at her first sailing, be 
furnished with a complete set of new sails made of sail cloth 
manufactured in Great Britain 5 . 

The safeguarding of industry was only one link in the Emigra- 
chain of protection 6 . " The next care to that of confining 

the English people to our English product and manufactures”, 
declared The British Merchant (1713), “ will be that of con¬ 
fining them to England ” T . To prevent other countries 
using English technical skill to build up their own industries, 
an embargo was placed on the emigration of skilled artisans. 

In the troubled reign of Charles I. textile workers in Norfolk 
and Suffolk sought refuge in Holland from religious persecu¬ 
tion *, and more emigrated during the Civil War probably 

1 Infra , p. 117. * Statutes , iv. part i. 494, 

• The Act was repealed in 1598 : ibid. iv. part i. 555 (1571) ; part ii. 

918 (1598). 

4 House of Commons Journals , xii. 613 (1699). 

4 Statutes at Large , vi. 32. Great opposition was aroused by the pro¬ 
posal, made in the interests of Macclesfield, to suppress the making of 
horn buttons : Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, iii. 51 (1704). 

4 The other links were: the restraints on the emigration of artisans, 
the embargo on the export of money and tools, the Com Laws, the 
Navigation Acts, the restrictions on Colonial and Irish manufactures. 

T The British Merchant (ed. 1 jti), i. 170. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1639, p. 357. Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. 109- 
no ; iii, 13. Coke even declared that 14 the fourth part of the inhabitants 

[contd.] 
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owing to want of employment *. While some left the country 
under compulsion, others were enticed abroad. As early as 
1591 a certain Field bound himself not to give advice on 
making cloth in any foreign country’, nor help subjects of the 
realm to leave the kingdom, and " to procure those two 
English weavers and all other Englishmen that now are in 
Pomerland, and have any skill in cloth-making, to return 
home again into England with all convenient speed ” *. 
Holland, Germany, France, Portugal and Spain are cited 
among the countries which encouraged the settlement of 
English artisans 3 . A letter of the secretary of state (1678), 
alluding to “ the late Portugal ambassador’s spiriting our 
men from hence to teach weaving and making bays and 
other stuffs there ”, stated that “ the practice still continues 
and men of that trade are every' passage sent over, so that 
one Conde pretends to the setting up of one hundred and 
fifty looms himself, which if he succeed in it will set up a 
trade there, that will not only lose us our Portugal trade but 
in all probability our Spanish too ” 4 . Yarranton (1677) 
spoke of clothiers who had emigrated to Germany where they 
established a woollen industry, ” which hath already’ quite 
spoiled our coarse cloth trade eastward and the trade at 
Hamburg too ” s . Another writer (1679) affirmed that ” for 
want of employment many’ of our weavers go over into 
France ” *. Of Holland, it was said in 1713 that " there was 
an English congregation in almost every one of their great 


of Rotterdam, Middelburg and Flushing . . . are English and of English 
extraction ", See also Moens, The Walloons and their Church at Norwich, 
86 seq . 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1649-1650, p. 64. Also see infra, p. 317. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1591, p. 301. 

* Infra, Appendix, p. 495, No. 1 ; State Papers Domestic , 1659-1660. 
p. 284 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 135 (in sect. viii.). See also following 
notes. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1678, p. 394 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 162. 
According to The British Merchant (ed. 1721), iii. 82, an Irishman in the 
service of Charles II. ’s Queen carried over * several clothiers and bay- 
makers ' to Portugal in 1681, and three years later the King of Portugal 
excluded foreign cloth ' upon the Cond£ d'Ereicera's project * to develop 
a Portuguese woollen industry. For Spain : infra , Appendix, p. 495, No. 2. 

• Yarranton, England’s Improvement (1677), 112. Some settled in the 
Palatinate: Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. no. 

• J. B., An Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England 
(1679), 12. 
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towns. ... I could not but reflect what a loss this was to 
Great Britain, and what a gain to those provinces ” *. Besides 
woollen workers, efforts were made to entice abroad ship¬ 
wrights, gun-founders, frame-work knitters, paper manu¬ 
facturers and watch-makers 2 . In particular, apprehensions 
were aroused by the action of English tobacco merchants, 
who contracted with the Tsar to send over to Russia "persons 
skilled in the spinning and rolling of tobacco . . . together 
with the instruments, engines, materials and liquors commonly 
used in that work . . . proceedings of most pernicious con¬ 
sequence ” *. 

As a result of the outcry against the emigration of arti- Embargo 
fleers, an Act of 1719 imposed heavy penalties on those who 0 "aHonoj 
induced English workmen to leave the country *. It recited workmen, 
that “ divers ill-disposed persons, as well foreigners as sub- oporto/ 
jeets of this kingdom, by confederacy with foreigners have tools - 
of late drawn away and transported . . . several artificers 
and manufacturers of and in wool, iron, steel, brass and 
other metals, clock-makers, watch-makers and divers other 
manufacturers of Great Britain, out of his majesty’s do¬ 
minions into foreign countries, by entering into contracts 
with them to give them greater wages and advantages than 
they have or can reasonably expect within this kingdom ” ; 
there!)}' creating the danger that “ many great and profitable 
branches of the trades and manufactures of this kingdom 
may be transplanted into foreign countries ”. Accordingly, 
any one contracting with or enticing artisans to go into a 
foreign country was to be punished with a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds and three months’ imprisonment; an 
on the second occasion with a fine imposed at the discretion 
of the court and twelve months in prison. These penalties 

1 The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 171. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1634-1635, pp. 20, 69 (shipwrights and gun- 
founders) ; Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3844 
(paper-makers); House of Commons Journals , xix. 89 (watch-makers). For 
frame-work knitters, see supra, vol. ii. 106. Runaway English apprentices 
improved the art of the pewterer in France and Flanders : Lewis, The 
Stannaries , 47. 

• Hist . MSS . Comm. Portland , iv. 191-192 (1705) ; House of Lords 
MSS. 1706-1708, pp. 277-278 ; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 
1680-1720, No. 971. 

4 Statutes at Large, v. 157 ; House of Commons Journals , xix. 83. 

VOL. Ill 4 
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did not prevent the emigration of English workmen, and 
complaints were still made that " foreigners decoy our 
manufacturers from hence ” *. The embargo placed by the 
Act of 1719 on emigration was supplemented by an embargo 
on the export of tools used in certain industries *. 

England Apprehension of foreign competition 3 was the main 
populated, reason for the restraints on emigration, but the argument 
in their favour was fortified by the belief that England was 
under-populated. Hence the negative policy of checking 
the drain of population abroad had a positive side in the 
attempts to make good the deficiency of population. This 
could be done in two ways—by inventions for the ‘ abridge¬ 
ment ’ of labour, and by the settlement of aliens. Though 
both were minor factors in the general mercantilist scheme, 
they exercised a far more beneficial influence upon the 
development of English industry than did the elaborate 
network of restrictions imposed by the legislature. Indeed 
they were destined to undermine the whole protective 
system, by substituting the natural protection afforded by 
superior economic efficiency for the artificial protection 
attempted by legal expedients. In this manner they 
furnished an argument for the adoption of a free trade policy, 
which proved more potent than any of the theoretical con¬ 
siderations advanced by the early economists or even by 
Adam Smith himself *. They can therefore be most appro¬ 
priately considered in the present section. 

inventions. “ It is a kind of proverb attending the character of 
Englishmen ”, wrote Defoe, “ that they are better to improve 
than to invent ” 6 . One important discovery, the knitting 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxv. 976 {1750) ; xxviii. 496 (1759). 
Home Office Papers , 1760-1765, pp. 414, 417, 620. 

* Statutes at Large , vi. 467 (woollen and silk : 1750) ; viii. 364 (cotton 
and linen: 1774); ix. 243 (calico printing and linen printing: 1782) ; 
ix. 599 (iron and steel : 1785). In 1701 joiners, cabinet-makers, fan* 
makers and 1 japanners ' complained of the export of models or patterns 
by which their arts were disclosed ; House of Commons Journals , xiii. 553. 
For the embargo on knitting frames, see supra , vol. ii. 106. 

* Attempts to establish a woollen manufacture in other parts of the 
world were jealously watched, and diplomatic pressure was brought to 
bear to discourage the promotion of such undertakings: see examples in 
House of Commons Journals, xiii. 298. 

4 See infra , p. 116. 

* Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 299. Cf. Hume, 
Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 345-346. 
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frame of William Lee \ showed that inventive genius was 
not altogether lacking even in earlier ages ; and if, with this 
conspicuous exception, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were barren of great technical achievements, their 
infertility was not due to want of ideas or energy la . In 
a single year (1691) the applications for patents included 
refining of copper ore, smelting of iron ore, a new mill for 
grinding com, diving engines, dyeing, dressing of leather, 
water engines and pumps, improved methods of making 
pitch and tar, tanning skins, manufacture of saltpetre, 

‘ water-works ', waterproof cloth, linen manufacture and the 
rest*. But success in vital things eluded the grasp of the 
seventeenth century ; and there was left, as Fuller observed, 

“ a new world of experiments to the discovery of posterity ” *. 

The antagonism of labour towards inventions doubtless Antagon- 
helped to retard the progress of the movement. From the 
earliest times the introduction of machinery proved a fruitful towards 
source of dissension. In the thirteenth century there was an 
agitation against the use of water mills by fullers 4 : in the 
fifteenth century shearmen were forbidden to employ any 
instrument other than ‘ the broad shears ’ 5 : in the sixteenth 
century Parliament condemned the use of * engines ’ for 
stretching or straining cloth, and of ‘ gig mills ’ for raising 
the nap •. The latter prohibition does not appear to have 
taken effect, for in the reign of Charles I. the London cloth- 
workers, ‘ being about a thousand housekeepers ’, complained 
against the use of gig mills which enabled one man and a 
boy to row as many cloths as eight or ten could do by hand 7 . 

I Supra , vol. ii. 104. For railways, see supra, vol. ii. 152 ; and infra, 
Appendix, p. 495, No. 3. 

II For the Royal Society, see supra, vol. ii. Introduction, p. xlii. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1690-1691 passim. Among other seventeenth- 
century patents were : (1) an engine for raising water from pits by fire : 
supra, vol. ii, 123 ; (2) an engine for slitting iron bars into rods : State 
Papers Domestic , 1628-1629, p 535 ; (3) an engine for spinning whereby 
many spinners may be employed 4 by the strength of one or two persons * : 
ibid. 1658-1659, p. 229 ; 1678, pp. 19-20, 41 ; (4) an invention for printing 
calicoes: supra, p. 42. See also the Marquess of Worcester, A Century 
of Inventions (1663). 

# Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (ed. 1840), iii. 53. 

4 Supra, vol* L 484. * Ibid. 

4 Statutes, lv* part i. 156 (1552). On this process, see Lipson, The 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 141, 144, 188-189. 

T They were called * mozing [i.e. brushing] mills 4 to avoid penalties. 

It was alleged that they over-stretched the doth, which may have been 
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The King issued a proclamation against them in 1633 \ but 
they still continued to be used 2 . The Stuart Government 
also frowned upon other labour-saving devices in order ‘ to 
maintain the multitude of poor artisans It condemned 
the use of brass buckles—since a brass caster could make 
more buckles in one day than ten forgers of iron buckles— 
as well as a machine for making needles 3 . After the Restora¬ 
tion the Luddite riots were foreshadowed in 1675, when 
‘ a great company ’ of London weavers attacked the French 
ribbon weavers for using ribbon looms called ‘ Dutch loom 
engines which enabled a workman to weave as many as 
sixteen or more ribbons at the same time. These ribbon 
looms are said to have been invented on the Continent near 
the end of the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century 4 . 
They met with great opposition abroad, and their use was 
prohibited in several countries. An attempt was made to 
introduce them into England as early as the reign of James I., 
for in 1616 it was urged that alien weavers “ should entertain 
English apprentices and servants to learn these trades, the 
neglect whereof giveth them advantage to keep their 
misteries to themselves, which hath made them bold of late 
to devise engines for working of tape, lace, ribbon and such, 
wherein one man doth more among them than seven English 
men can do, so as their cheap sale of those commodities 


the reason for their prohibition. The Gloucestershire clothiers denied that 
their mills were illegal since they were used only with small teasels, whereas 
gig mills were used with card wires : State Papers Domestic , 1633-1634, 
pp. 108, 164, 166, 362-363 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , viii, 2 (Report 
of the Commissioners for Trade, 1640). 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xix. 446. 

1 They are referred to in a report of 1707 : House of Commons Journals, 
xv. 459. In 1633 a Dutchman erected a saw-mill for sawing timber on 
the River Thames, when one man and a boy did as much work as twenty 
men, but it was suppressed : Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , ii. 377, 
In 1702 Parliament rejected a petition of the 4 twisters ' of silk, silver and 
gold, against engines for spinning, one of which, with one pair of hands, 
was " able to work above twelve quills of plate, when the petitioners 
cannot work one single quill without employing five pairs of hands 0 : 
House of Commons Journals, xiii, 776, 

* Needles: Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1368 (1624). 
Buckles : ibid. i. No. 1653 (1633). 

4 The place of origin has been assigned to the Netherlands, Germany 
and Switzerland : Beckmann, A History of Inventions (ed. 1846), ii. 527 
seq. 
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beggareth all our English artificers of that trade and en- 
richeth them ” 1 . There was a renewed protest in 1621 
against “ that devilish invention of looms brought in by 
strangers, which, by working twelve to twenty-four shuttles 
at once, are the destruction of many poor ” * A few years 
later we meet with another allusion to “ tapes, ferret ribbons, 
silk ribbon and Norwich gartering made by strangers and 
some English, with looms of twelve to twenty-four shuttles, 
worked by one man’s hands, which takes away the work of 
a dozen men ” s . These references carry back the history 
of the ribbon loom sixty years earlier than the date generally 
assigned for its introduction into this country. In the reign 
of Charles II. their use here had become sufficiently common 
to provoke a great riot in 1675, when weavers in London 
and Middlesex broke into houses and destroyed the ribbon 
looms which they found there—one house contained no less 
than ten. The disorder continued for three days and the 
military forces were at last obliged to intervene 4 . 

In the interpretation of the past we must not isolate the /in¬ 
different phases of economic growth into water-tight com- tt^indui- 
partments *. There is no hiatus in economic development, Ke - 

f , . , ,, . , . , volution. 

but always a constant tide of progress and change in which 
the old is blended almost imperceptibly with the new. The 
inventions of the late eighteenth century were the outcome 
of a long series of industrial experiments, and to view them 
in their proper perspective the efforts of earlier pioneers must 
not be overlooked. The ‘ Industrial Revolution ’ constituted 
no sudden breach with the existing order, but was part of a 
continuous movement which had already made marked ad¬ 
vance *. Already in 1695 Cary described an industrial society 
in which “ new projections are every day set on foot 
“ Silk stockings are woven : tobacco is cut by engines . . . 
deal boards are sawn with mills : lead is smelted by wind 

1 State Papers Domestic, James I. f vol. Ixxxviii. 112. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p, 271. 

* Ibid. Addenda, 1625-1649, p, 314 (? 1628). 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1675-1076, pp. 253, 257, 259, 475 ; House of 
Commons Journals, ix. 375 ; Hist. MSS. Comm . vii. 465-6; ibid. Le 
Fleming, 124 ; ibid. Eglinton, 80-81. For the indictment of the weavers, 
see Middlesex County Records , iv. pp. xxvii-xxxiii, 60-65. 

* See supra, vol. i. 264. 

* For the 1 Industrial Revolution \ see supra, vol. ii. Introduction, 
pp. cxxxvii-cxliv. 
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furnaces : all which save the labour of many hands, so the 
wages of those employed need not be fallen. Besides which, 
there is a cunning crept into trades. The clock-maker hath 
improved his art to such a degree that labour and materials 
are the least part the buyer pays for. The variety of our 
woollen manufactures is so pretty that fashion makes a thing 
worth twice the price it is sold for after—the humour of the 
buyer carrying a great sway in its value. . . . The same art 
is crept into navigation. . . . Cranes and blocks help to draw 
up more for one shilling than men's labour without them 
would do for five. New projections are every day set on foot 
to render the making our woollen manufactures easy. . . . 
The same for our product—mines and pits are drained by 
engines and aqueducts instead of hands ” 1 . 

A generation before the accession of George III. the ' new 
world which Fuller predicted, had dawned. In the first 
decade of the eighteenth century Abraham Darby smelted 
iron ore with coke *: in the second Newcomen invented the 
steam engine to drain mines *: in the fourth Kay invented 
the fly shuttle 4 * and Paul invented spinning by rollers: in 
the fifth Paul invented a carding machine 6 , and Huntsman 
produced steel by the crucible process *. The following is a 
picture of the industrial state of England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century as drawn by Dean Tucker 7 : “ Few 
countries are equal, perhaps none excel the English in the 
numbers and contrivance of their machines to abridge labour. 
Indeed the Dutch are superior to them in the use and appli- 

1 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 98-99. There 
are some slight verbal differences in the original edition, published under 
the title, An Essay on the State of England in relation to its Trade (1695), 
146 seq. Houghton mentioned in 1682 that he had seen 44 an engine to 
wind eight skeins of silk at a time, and it may do eight score with a small 
labour " : Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed. 1728), iv. 121. For Miege, 
see supra , vol. ii. Introduction, p. cxxxviii. 

* Supra , vol. ii. 160. * Supra , vol. ii. 123. 

4 A letter of Kay's has survived in which he stated that he had * a 
great many more inventions \ but had been discouraged by bad treatment 
from putting them forward : Woodcroft, Brief Biographies of Inventors , 4. 
For Kay, see Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries . 

4 lipson, op. cit. 145-148, 155. 

• Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution , 55. These in¬ 

ventions are not noticed by Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (ed, 
Cannan), i. 245. 

7 Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 20-21. 
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cation of windmills for sawing timber, expressing oil, making 
paper, and the like. But in regard to mines and metals of 
all sorts the English are uncommonly dexterous in their con¬ 
trivance of the mechanic powers—some being calculated for 
landing the ores out of the pits, such as cranes and horse 
engines; others for draining off superfluous water, such as 
water wheels and steam engines; others, again, for easing 
the expense of carriage, such as machines to run on inclined 
planes or roads down hill with wooden frames in order to 
carry many tons of materials at a time. And to these must 
be added the various sorts of levers used in different processes. 

Also the brass batter}' works, the slitting mills, plate and 
flatting mills, and those for making wire of different fineness. 

... At Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield and other 
manufacturing places almost every master manufacturer hath 
a new invention of his own, and is daily improving on those 
of others. ... As to machines in the woollen and stuff way 
nothing very considerable hath been of late attempted— 
owing in a great measure to the mistaken notions of the 
infatuated populace who, not being able to see farther than 
the first link of the chain, consider all such inventions as 
taking the bread out of their mouths ; and therefore never 
fail to break out into riots and insurrections whenever such 
things are proposed. In regard to the silk manufacture the 
throwsting mills, especially the grand one at Derby, are emi¬ 
nent proofs of the abridgement of that species of labour. 

And some attempts have been lately made towards helping 
forward the cotton and linen manufactures by means of 
certain engines ”. 

To disarm opposition to improvements, we find writers 
anticipating the arguments afterwards employed during the employ- 
' Industrial Revolution ’ by the apologists for machinery. \ 
They contended that " cheapness creates expense [spending], 
and expense gives fresh employments whereby the poor will be 
still kept at work " *. Tucker explained how machinery, by 
greatly reducing the cost of labour, ' prodigiously lowered ’ 
the price of goods and so enabled ‘ the generality of a people' 
to become purchasers. This increased " consumption must 
1 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719)1 99 * 
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necessarily employ a vast variety of hands, whether the 
original material is considered, or the number and repair of 
machines, or the materials out of which those machines are 
made, or the persons necessarily employed in tending upon 
and conducting them. Not to mention those branches of 
the manufacture—package, porterage, stationery articles and 
book-keeping, etc.—which must inevitably be performed by 
human labour ” l . Similarly Dyer, speaking of Paul’s inven¬ 
tion of spinning by rollers, bade the spinners not to lose heart: 

“ Nor hence, ye nymphs, let anger cloud your brows ; 

The more is wrought, the more is still requir’d ” 2 . 

Contemporary opinion in the seventeenth century saw 
the remedy for under-population, not in devices to econo¬ 
mize labour, but in alien immigration. “ Because great 
trades cannot be managed ”, said a writer in 1679, “ without 
multitude of people, it would be prudence to invite foreigners 
into this nation ” s . The settlement of aliens must be 
assigned a prominent place among the factors which have 
helped to build up the industrial supremacy of England. 
The infusion of new blood enriched and strengthened the 
national life, while the technical skill and knowledge of the 
industrial arts, possessed by the strangers within her gates, 
enabled this country to wrest from her rivals the secrets of 
important industries and become the workshop of the world. 
The backward condition of sixteenth-century England in 
many of the industrial arts is shown by the fact that when 
Sir Thomas Gresham built the Royal Exchange in 1566, 
he employed a Flemish architect and Flemish masons and 
carpenters, and imported the wainscot, the glass, the stone 
for paving, and nearly all the materials: in Holinshed’s 
phrase, " he bargained for the whole mould and substance 
of his workmanship in Flanders ” *. The services rendered 

1 Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 21-22. Contrast supra , vol. ii. 446, 
note 4. 

* Dyer, The Fleece (1757), bk. iii. 88. Cartwright, the inventor of the 
power loom and the combing machine, insisted that " whatever facilitates 
labour multiplies the calls for it " : M. S., A Memoir of Edmund Cartwright , 
202. 

* J, B., An Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England 
(1679), 15* 

4 Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1807), i. 395 ; Burgon, Life of Gresham , 
ii. X15-X21. See also infra , p. 332. 
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by aliens affected every branch of the national economy. 

They introduced the ‘ new draperies ’ in the woollen in¬ 
dustry 1 : they revived the decaying fortunes of the silk 
industry 2 : they started the making of fine linen 3 : they 
established the copper and brass industries 4 : they practi¬ 
cally created the glass-making industry 8 : they promoted 
the growth of the steel and cutlery trades 6 : they developed 
the manufacture of china, paper, and cordage 7 : they pro¬ 
vided the engineering skill to drain the Fens 8 and make 
harbours * : they improved the art of dyeing 10 : they were 
prominent as booksellers and stationers 11 : they furnished 
instruction in drawing and designing at the technical schools 
in Birmingham 13 . 

Although in course of time the alien immigrants were Native 
absorbed into the mass of the population, their coming ^aiietu! 
aroused resentment among native artisans whose blind 
attachment to their own narrow interests, coupled with an 
intense dislike of innovations, proved an obstacle to indus- 

I Supra, vol. i. 494 seq. In 1659 4 spinners * were imported from 

Holland to make the finer kinds of cloth : The Wiltshire Archeological and 

Natural History Magazine, v. 48. About 1725 4 Hamburg merchants 4 set 
up 4 a new manufacture ' for serges at Carlisle : Hist. MSS. Comm. Port¬ 
land, vi. 131. 

* Supra, vol. ii. 101. * Supra, vol. ii. no. 

4 Supra, vol. ii, 174. 6 Infra , p. 367. 

• Dutchmen and Frenchmen were engaged in the manufacture of steel : 

Ads of the Privy Council, 1558-1570, p. 333 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley, i. 316-317 (1565) ; Tudor Economic Documents (ed. 

Tawney and Power), i. 322 ( c . 1603). For alien cutlers, see Lloyd, The 
Cutlery Trades , 101-104. Crowley employed metal-workers from Li&ge: 
supra, vol. ii. 179* German sword-makers from Solingen settled at Shotley 
Bridge near the end of the seventeenth century : Victoria County History, 

Durham, ii. 288-289. 

7 For paper, see infra, p. 352. For china, see Meteyard, The Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood, i. 108-109. Dutchmen and other aliens established here 
the manufacture of great cables and other kinds of cordage : Cunningham, 

Alien Immigrants, 217. 

• Supra, vol. ii. 375. 44 Engineers are very scant in England M : Hist. 

MSS. Comm. Salisbury, vi, 87 (1596). 

* Flemish engineers were consulted about Dover Harbour : Acts of the 
Privy Council , 1581-1582, p. 139. 

19 Kepler, a Fleming, established a dye-house for scarlet at Bow in 
1643. Another Fleming, Bauer, who came to England in 1667, 44 brought 
the art of dyeing woollen cloths to such perfection here that it has ever 
since retained its reputation " : Burn, The History of the French , Walloon, 

Dutch and other Foreign Protestant Refugees , 258-259. But see infra, 
p. 385, note 2. 

II Rogers, Oxford City Documents, 53. 

u House of Commons Journals , xxvih. 496 (1759). 
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trial progress. Their attitude was shown in the reign of 
Edward VI. when “ five or six hundred men waited on the 
mayor and aldermen of London complaining of the late 
influx of strangers, and that by reason of the great dearth 
they cannot live for these strangers, whom they were deter¬ 
mined to kill up through the realm if they found no remedy ” *. 
Under Elizabeth a protest was made in the name of the 
citizens of London against the infringement of their custom 
that “ no man being a stranger to the liberties of the City 
shall use handicrafts within the City " *. Two decades later 
the remonstrance of ' sundry handicraftsmen and artisans' 
that they were " being supplanted by the stranger, and their 
living in a manner taken from them ”, produced an inquiry 
into the numbers and occupations of alien residents in 
London 1 * 3 . The agitation against aliens was renewed in the 
reign of James I. A petition in 1616 admitted that the 
new-comers had devised ' many trades before to us unknown 
but they did not fulfil the obligation to “ entertain English 
apprentices and servants to learn these trades, the neglect 
whereof giveth them advantage to keep their misteries 
to themselves " : moreover " their numbers causeth the en¬ 
hancing of the prices of victuals and house rents ”, and " no 
tenement is left to an English artificer to inhabit in divers 
parts of the City and suburbs ” 4 . Near the end of the reign 
a severe depression of trade * led to the appointment of 
commissioners, whose function it was to make an annual 
survey of aliens. Attention was drawn to the law which 
forbade aliens to engage in handicrafts except as ' servants 
to the English ’, but they were to be permitted to ‘ enroll 
themselves as servants' to the King, paying ” to our use as 
a thankful acknowledgement of our royal favour such rates 
and payments out of their earnings or gains to be distributed 

1 State Papers Foreign, 1547 ** 553 . PP- * 19-120 (1551). Flemish 
weavers, who settled at Glastonbury in 1551, quitted the realm at Mary's 
accession : Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society's Pro - 
ceedings (x88o), xxvi. part ii. 22. 

* * 57 * : Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 308- 
309. 

* 1592 r Acts of the Privy Council, 1591-1592, pp. 507-508. 

4 State Papers Domestic, James I., vol. lxxxviii. 1x2. 

* Infra, p. 305. 
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and disposed of for the ease and comfort of our own people 
. . . as shall be directed ’’ *. 

After the Restoration the alien problem assumed a new Arguments 
aspect owing to the common belief that England was under- 
populated. The committee for trade, to which a petition 
against aliens had been referred (1660), reported that re¬ 
straints on aliens would be hurtful as they had brought in 
many useful trades 2 . Alien immigration now figured pro¬ 
minently among the favourite proposals for the advance¬ 
ment of trade and industry; and to encourage it writers 
recommended an Act for the general naturalization of 
foreigners and for liberty of conscience 3 . They easily 
refuted the popular arguments against foreigners. “ The 
general cry is that they eat the bread out of our mouths. 

They sell their goods when we can’t, they work cheaper than 
we, live in holes, pay neither scot nor lot; and if we should 
have many more of them, sure we should have nothing to 
do ” 4 . To this it was replied : “ Would not foreigners 
living here consume our corn, cattle, cloth, coals and all 
kind of things we use ? And would not that cause our lands 
to be better tilled and our trades increased ? Would they 
not bring several new trades with them or help to increase 
those we have ? Witness the Flemings in the time of Edward 
the Third, the colonies of Colchester, Canterbury and Nor¬ 
wich, the silk trade in Spitalfields, the tapestry-makers in 
Hatton Garden, Clerkenwell, and elsewhere, Mr. Todin, the 
rare pewterer in St. Martin’s Lane, the husbandmen in the 
Fens, and divers others. And doth not every tradesman 
among them employ two or three English to attend them 

1 Kymer, Foedera, xvii. 438*439 (1622) ; Renumbrancia of the City of 
London^ 260. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1660-2662, p. 363. 

* " Imposing upon conscience * . . is a mischief unto Trade transcend¬ 
ing all others **, since it affects “ the soberest and most industrious " : The 
Present Interest of England Stated. By a Lover of his Country (1671), 13, 

17*18, 25. In 2664 it was said : 41 Trade has decayed greatly since the 
Act of Restraint [the Conventicle Act] came out M : State Papers Domestic , 
1663-1664, p. 603. See also Fortrey, England*s Interest and Improvement 
(*663), 4,13 ; The Grand Concern of England explained in Several Proposals 
(*673), 23*14 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), chapter vii.; 
Britannia Languens (2680), 203; Schlatter, Social Ideas of Religious Leaders , 

267 seq . 

4 Houghton, England*s Great Happiness : or a Dialogue between Content 
and Complaint (2677), 8, 
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either in making tools, winding silk or such like, besides buying 
all their materials here ? ” 1 Charles II. in 1672 issued a 
* Declaration ’ inviting the subjects of the United Provinces 
to settle in England 2 * , and to facilitate their coming a 
Bill was introduced into Parliament for the naturalization of 
Protestant strangers*. In response to the invitation 4 * * a num¬ 
ber of Dutch families came over : among them merchants, 
skippers with their vessels, artisans, a manufacturer of tiles 
and porcelain with sixteen workmen, and a master weaver 
with thirty workmen ‘ for making the finest cloth in Europe ’ *. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century religious 
persecution in France caused an exodus of the most skilful 
and industrious section of the population ; and the exiles 
were welcomed by the English Government both as religious 
refugees and as economic assets. Their immigration con¬ 
stituted the third great landmark in the industrial history 
of England—the first being the influx of Flemings in the 
fourteenth century, and the second that of the Dutch and 
Walloons in the sixteenth century s . Declarations were 
issued by Charles II. in 1681, and by William and Mary in 
1689, offering protection to ' distressed Protestants ’ 7 ; and 
many thousands came over after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685). Some afterwards migrated to the 
colonies, yet in 1692 a parliamentary committee estimated 
the number of those settled in this country at * upwards of 
thirty thousand ’ *. In London the principal French quarters 
were Spitalfields, Bethnal Green and Soho •; and they also 
settled, among other places, in Norwich where they intro- 

1 Houghton, England*s Great Happiness : or a Dialogue between Content 

and Complaint (1677), 9*10. Similarly : Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 3-5. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1672, p. 210. * Ibid. 1672-1673, p. 530. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 53, and Britannia Languens (1680), 103, were 

mistaken in asserting that the invitation had no effect. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, p. 400 ; 1675-1676, p. 236 ; 1676- 
1677, pp. 351, 413. Hist. MSS. Comm. Le Fleming , 101. 

• For the settlement of Flemings, Dutch and Walloons, see supra , 
vol. i. 452, 494. French Protestants also settled in England in the early 
seventeenth century : State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 265. 

7 House of Commons Journals, x. 666. 

• Ibid. In 1718 one of the ministers of the Savoy Church estimated 
the number of French refugees at * near z00,000 persons in the two 
kingdoms ': Smiles, The Huguenots, 318, note. 

• Smiles, The Huguenots, 320. 
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duced the manufacture of crapes l , and in Bristol where they 
made worsted cloths *. Some of the Huguenots were sup¬ 
ported by the resources which they had brought with them, 
but the greatest part pursued the callings they had followed 
in France : “ the making of silks, linens, hats, ‘ castile ’ 
soap, white paper and other useful manufactures, by which 
they are become good subjects to their majesties and this 
nation reaps great benefit by them ” 3 . They gave a per¬ 
manent stimulus to industrial development; and it was the 
son of a French refugee, Lewis Paul, who invented the first 
machine on which thread was spun by rollers—an anticipa¬ 
tion of Arkwright’s water-frame *. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the benefits which they conferred, dissensions were provoked 
by their presence. The ‘ London Prentices ' voiced ‘ their 
most sad complaint ’ against the French weavers: 

“ You Weavers all I pray give ear. 

A story true I will declare. 

Our masters they do much repine. 

Saying the French them undermine. 

Arid get their trade away from them. . . . 

" Our weaving trade is grown so dead. 

We scarcely can get us bread. . . . 

Because the French are grown so ill. 

In selling their work at an under-price. 

Which makes the tears run from our eyes. 

And Weavers all may curse their fates 
Because the French work under-rates ” 5 . 

There was friction between the new-comers and the gilds 
whose privileges they infringed 8 ; and some towns en¬ 
deavoured to exclude them on the pretext that their resi¬ 
dence would be ‘ no advantage but a prejudice ’ 7 . 

1 The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 275 ; James, History of the 
Worsted Afanufacture , 166. 

* Called * cantaloons ' : House of Commons Journals , xi. 621 ; Cary, 
A Reply to a Paper entituled, The Linen Drapers ’ Answer. 

* House of Commons Journals , x. 666. 

4 For Paul's claim to be considered the inventor, see Lipson, The 
History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries , 145 seq. 

* The Valiant Weaver (1685). 

* Ciode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors , i. 79 (London); 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, viii. 375*376 (Southampton). 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Lincoln , 109. Nearly 7000 Germans c&me over 
in 1709, but many removed to Pennsylvania ; Macpherson, Annals of 
Commerce , iii. 6. 
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Money and the Balance of Trade 

Money and It is a common charge against Mercantilism that it identi- 

WeaUh. g e( j mone y with wealth 1 ; and the fact that confused think¬ 
ing on the subject of money was not unknown, then as now, 
lends colour to the accusation. Money “ is properly the 
wealth and strength of a State ", said one writer in 1622 *; 
and some even advocated debasement of the coinage on the 
ground that it would enrich the whole nation, since there 
would be more money in the kingdom than before 3 . John 
Pollexfen, who held the responsible position of a Commis¬ 
sioner for Trade and Plantations, described gold and silver 
as ' the only or most useful treasure of a nation ’ 4 . Joshua 
Gee, a merchant, observed : " So mistaken are many people 
that they cannot see the difference between having a vast 
treasure of silver and gold in the kingdom, and the mint 
employed in coining money, the only true token of treasure 
and riches, and having it carried away ; but they say money 
is a commodity like other things, and think themselves never 
the poorer for what the nation daily exports " 5 . Decker 
termed gold and silver ‘ the ultimate objects of trade ’: “ and 
the more or less of these metals a nation retains, it is denom¬ 
inated rich or poor ” *. It is a mistake, however, to attach 
undue importance to obiter dicta of this nature. They do 
• not represent the best mercantilist opinion. Pollexfen was 
sharply criticized by Davenant 7 ; and Gee acknowledged that 
others held a different view. The Mercantile System must 

1 Under the Mercantile System '* it was assumed . . . that wealth 
consisted solely of money " : Mill, Principles of Political Economy (ed. 
Ashley), 2. Cf. also the definition of the Mercantile System quoted supra , 
p. 2, note 1. See supra , vol. ii. Introduction, p. Ixxvi, note 1. 

* The Belgicke Pismire (1622), 65, 

* Cradocke attempted to disprove the argument that prices would rise: 
Wealth Discovered (1661), 21-22. See also The Use and Abuses of Money 
(1671), 18-21 ; R. H., The Prevention of Poverty (1674), 15-16. 

4 Pollexfen, England and East India inconsistent in their Manufactures 
(1697), 6, 18. But later he modified the statement—' The only or at least 
most useful # : ibid. 47. 

* Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 8. 

* Decker, Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed, 

* 744 )* *• 1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 353-354. 
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be interpreted, not by sentences divorced from their context, 
but by tlie general trend of mercantilist opinion as reflected 
in the whole range of economic literature and embodied in 
actual legislation. It must be remembered that seventeenth- 
century pamphleteers were not writing economic treatises \ 
and their purpose was not a scientific analysis of the nature 
of wealth. They were controversialists engaged in partisan 
warfare ; and pamphlets struck off in the heat of a contest 
must not be too closely scrutinized, nor judged by occasional 
lapses and unguarded phrases. Take, for example, the classic 
of Mercantilism—Mun's England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. 

Its purpose was to expose the error of the bullionist school 
which opposed the export of bullion, and it showed how the 
export of money in trade was the means to increase treasure ; 
but, as will be seen, it recognized that other things constituted 
wealth besides gold and silver *. 

There is ample evidence that mercantilist writers as a Mercan- 
whole did not share the crude fallacies commonly attributed 
to them. They were not ignorant of the functions of money, about 
and they had grasped in its essentials the Quantity Theory *°. money ' 
Thus the editor of A Discourse of the Common Weal of this 
Realm of England interpolated in the edition of 1581 the 
remark that “ the prices of victuals and other wares in 
like sort is raised according to the increase of treasure” 3 . 
Similar statements are found in early seventeenth-century 
writers such as Malynes and Mun 4 . The latter categorically 
asserted : “ All men do consent that plenty of money in a 
kingdom doth make the native commodities dearer, which 
as it is to the profit of some private men in their revenues, 
so is it directly against the benefit of the public ” 8 . Petty 

1 This appears to be the answer to Adam Smith's remark that " writers 
who begin by including lands, houses and consumable goods in wealth 
often forget them later M : The Wealth of Nations (ed. Caiman), i, 415-416 
(marginal note). * Infra , p. 65. 

la The Quantity Theory relates the value of money to its quantity. 
Mercantilist writers understood the principal function of money—to serve 
as an instrument of exchange : supra , vol. ii. Introduction, pp. lxxviii, Ixxx. 

* A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England (ed. Lamond), 

187. See also infra. Appendix, p. 495, No. 4. 

* Malynes, A Treatise of the Canker of England's Commonwealth (1601), 
io, 91 ; Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 43-44. 
Similarly : Britannia Languens (1680), xi. 

* A rise in prices might give a stimulus to the home trade ; but it would 
work unfairly in regard to existing contracts, fixed incomes, and wages 
(allowing for the * time lag ’), and also affect adversely the export trade. 
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(c. 1665) affirmed that “ money is but the fat of the body 
politic, whereof too much doth as often hinder its'agility as 
too little makes it sick ” *. Roger Coke (1675) defined money 
as " that by which all commodities are valued ” and as “ of 
no other use "; and he condemned the Act of Navigation, 
which permitted all nations to import money into England, 
yet imposed restrictions in the case of commodities, although 
* much more valuable than money ' when they were employed 
in industry. Significant was his warning that “ if we did 
too much abound in money, this would be a burthen to the 
nation and of ill consequence to the king and subject ”, for 
commodities being valued * according to the plenty of money' 
those with fixed incomes would suffer from the rise in prices a . 
Houghton (1681) observed that “ money was never made to 
be an idol ” : its use was “ no other than as a pawn, whereby 
I may procure any other commodity that I shall desire in 
lieu of some commodity I formerly parted with ” a . Barbon 
(1690) described money as “ an imaginary value made by a 
law for the conveniency of exchange: it is the natural stock 
that is the real value and rent of the land ” Thomas (1690) 
declared that “ we must consider money as the least part of 
the wealth of any nation, and think of it only as a scale 
to weigh one thing against another” 1 * * 4 5 . Sir Dudley North 
(1691) pronounced money " a merchandise whereof there 
may be a glut as well as a scarcity ”. It constituted ” the 
weights and measures by which traffic is more conveniently 
carried on than could be done without them, and also a 
proper fund for a surplusage of stock to be deposited in ”. 
In language reminiscent of Hume and Adam Smith he said : 
" Then let not the care of specific money torment us so much, 
for a people that are rich cannot want it ” ®. Davenant 
(1698) explained that money was the servant or measure of 

1 Petty, Economic Writings , i. 113 (also pp. 35, 192-193). 

# Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 44, 57 - 5 S. 

* Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv’d (ed. 1728), iv. 26-27. 

4 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 37. 

4 Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 406. 

4 North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), Preface (p. ix) ; 16-17. Cf. 
Adam Smith—" A country that has wherewithal to buy gold and silver 
will never be in want of those metals ” : The Wealth of Nations (ed. 
Caiman), i. 401. 
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trade, the counters with which men reckon, but it was not 
indispensable since the real and effective riches of a country 
lay in its natural or artificial products ; and he pointed out 
that paper money performed ‘ all the offices of money' l * * . 

In the next century Wood (1718) remarked that " men of 
the most extensive knowledge in all trading countries have 
defined and allowed gold and silver, or bullion, a commodity 
or merchandise ” ; and he represented that a * superfluous 
plenty ’ of money would raise prices, and make us not “ one 
jot richer than we are at present ” * These quotations, 
which can easily be supplemented *, may perhaps serve to 
dispel the belief that the Mercantilists necessarily held the 
notion, in the words of Adam Smith, that " wealth consists 
in money, or in gold and silver " 4 * . In this connexion it is 
noteworthy that as early as 1663 the export of bullion was 
expressly permitted by law, 6 while down to 1663 licences 
were readily obtained by merchants. The East India Com¬ 
pany, for example, never complained that its operations were 
hampered by bullion restrictions : indeed its official apolo¬ 
gist stated that the licences issued to it were in excess of its 
requirements *. Yet while the export of bullion was allowed, 
the export of wool was rigorously forbidden in spite of its 
high price abroad 7 . This indicates that the accumulation of 
treasure was subordinated to other economic considerations. 

There are abundant indications that the bulk of mercan- Mercan¬ 
tilist writers did not misconceive the true nature of wealth 7o . 

Mun expressly stated that in a multitude of people ‘' doth about 
consist the greatest strength and riches both of king and weaUI> ’ 
kingdom ” *. Petty declared (1662) that the wealth of 
England lay in land and people : * fewness of people ’ he 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 354 ‘ 355 . 444 I & 106. See also infra. 
Appendix, p. 496, No. 1. 

* Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 33 *~ 337 * 

* E.g. The British Merchant (ed. 1721), iii. 101 ; Essays on Several Sub¬ 
jects (1769), 118. See also infra , Appendix, p. 490, No. x, and p. 496, No. 2. 

4 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 415. And supra, p. 2, note x. 

4 P 73 

* Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies (1622), 

20. Similarly : State Papers Domestic , 2637-1638, p. 153. 

T Supra, pp. 22 seq. ; and infra , Appendix, p. 496, No. 3. 

** Comprehensive views on wealth were expressed in Parliament in 
2523 and 2622 : supra , vol. ii. Introduction, pp. lxxviii-lxxx. 

* Mun, England's Treasure by Porraign Trade (2664), 32. Mun, like 
other writers, means * industrious and laborious people \ *.#. producers oi 
wealth ; Thomas {infra, p. 66). Cf. infra. Appendix, p. 496, No. 4. 

VOL. XU 3 
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termed * real poverty and he therefore included ‘ the value 
of the people * in his estimate of the national wealth l . 
“ The stock and riches of the kingdom ”, said an anonymous 
writer in 1677, “ cannot properly be confined to money, nor 
ought gold and silver to be excluded from being merchandise 
to be traded with as well as any other sort of goods ” *. 
Even the author of Britannia Languens (1680), while he 
stressed the importance of money, thought that Spain, 
despite the wealth of the Indies, was ' for want of home 
manufactures ' the poorest, weakest and least populous of 
all nations * Child (1690) maintained that it was * multitudes 
of people ’ which ‘ principally enrich any country ’ *. Barbon 
(1690) asserted that the ‘ native staple ' of every country, 
its natural and artificial products, constituted the * riches ’ 
of the country 6 . Similarly, Thomas (1690) held that " true, 
solid and real wealth in respect to the nation is the land, 
and what is upon or under its surface ” ; but since lands and 
houses without people are of no value at all, “only industrious 
and laborious people are the riches of any nation ” *. Sir 
Dudley North (1691) observed that he who “ raiseth most 
fruits or maketh most of manufactory " will “ enjoy most 
conveniences, which is truly to be rich although there were 
no such thing as gold, silver or the like ” 7 . But it was 
reserved for Davenant (1698) to attempt a comprehensive 
definition of wealth. It consists of the fruits of the earth, 
cattle, manufactured goods, buildings, shipping (‘ the working 
tools of a trading people '), furniture, plate, jewels, pictures, 
apparel, bullion and coined money. All these things, and 
not gold and silver alone, may properly be termed the 
* national stock ' or ‘ real treasure ' of a nation. In short, 
“ we understand that to be wealth which maintains the 

1 Petty, Economic Writings , i. 34, 108, 117. 

* The East India Trade a most profitable Trade to the Kingdom (1677), 4, 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 26, 238, 243. CL Coke, Treatise (1:675}, 
iii. 3, 10, 2i. See supra , pp. 8-9; vol. ii. Introduction, p. Ixxx ; infra. 
Appendix, p. 492, No. x. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), p. xi. Similarly : Roger 
North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 47. 

* Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 5; Barbon, A Discourse 
concerning coining the New Money lighter (1696), 4, 48*49. 

* Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malh&m), ix. 406-407. 

f North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), a. 
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prince and the general body of his people in plenty, ease and 
safety ” Writers in the eighteenth century gave expression 
to a similar view that wealth was ‘ every kind of useful 
possession ’ a . 

It is undeniable that mercantilist writers attached great Reason* 
importance to gold and silver but the fact that they dwelt p„uince 
upon the dangers of an excess of money 3 in a country, indicates Jj*^**^ 
that the stress laid on money was not due to any confusion meuds.- 
with wealth. In the first place, the precious metals were (>•) Sinews 
nervi bellorum 4 , the sinews of war, which now was managed war ' 
by the power of money. “ War is quite changed from what 
it was in the time of our forefathers, when in a hasty ex¬ 
pedition and a pitched field the matter was decided by 
courage. . . . Nowadays that prince who can best find 
money to feed, clothe and pay his army, not he that has the 
most valiant troops, is surest of success ” s . " The mystery 
of war in having the last loaf ”, it was remarked, " our 
ancestors understood. I wish we may have the last penny ” •. 

There is no question that the Mercantilists attached import¬ 
ance to precious metals largely as an instrument of war: 
this is what they meant when they spoke of treasure as a 
‘ pillar ’ of ‘ national power ’ 7 . It provided the ready means 
to buy arms and victuals and shipping; to hire men in 
place of the old feudal levies ; and, in short, to make ‘ just 
and honourable wars, offensive or defensive * (to quote a 
proclamation of 1661) •. When Gresham wrote to Burghley 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 356-357, 377, 381-383 ; ii. 192-193. 

* Wood. A Survey of Trade (1718), 332 ; Defoe, A Plan of the English 
Commerce (ed. 1728), 17-18 ; The Case of the British and Irish Manufacture 
of Linen (1738), 4; Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 39; An Estimate of 
the Manners and Principles of the Times (1757), 151. For other testimony, 
see House of Commons Journals, i. 511, 636 ; xiv. 575. 

'* Reasons for the prominence of treasure are analysed, supra, vol. ii. 
Introduction, pp. lxxxii-lxxxiv. 

* Supra, pp. 63-4. 'A surfeiting diet': Davenant. Works (ed. 1771), i. 382. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, vii. p. 540 (1597) I Malynes, Saint 

George for England (1601), Preface ; Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign 
Trade (1664), 173-174 ; Violet, Humble Proposed against Transporting of 
Gold and Silver out of the Kingdom (1661), 5 ; The Use and Abuses of Money 
(^ 71 ), 5. 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. *771). i. 16, 348 ; v. 453. Similarly: Child, 

A New Discours$ of Trade (4th ed.), 209. See infra. Appendix, p. 496, 

No, 5, 

* Hist. MSS. Comm . Portland , iii. 535 (1693), 

9 Britannia Languem (1680), 238. See infra t Appendix, p. 497* No. 1, 

* Bodleian Library : Fol. 0 . 660, No. 126. 
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that gunpowder and bow staves were ‘ better than any 
treasure ’ *, he summed up the mercantilist position in a 
phrase. Best of all were the actual means of national 
defence: but the next best was the opportunity of pur¬ 
chasing them with a commodity universally acceptable. 
The connexion between money and munitions of war is 
shown in the simultaneous employment of Gresham as a 
financier to raise loans abroad, and as a merchant to buy 
gunpowder *. 

In the second place, the imperfect development of credit 
instruments in earlier times gave greater prominence to the 
utility of the precious metals 8 —especially owing to an 
exaggerated tendency to regard every economic disturbance 
as a monetary crisis, and every industrial fluctuation as due 
to the ' scarcity of money ’. And later, when England had 
an extensive system of credit, as Davenant at the end of 
the seventeenth century claimed for her, the place of coin 
could not be entirely supplied by credit, since the latter 
derived its own existence from ‘ an expectation or assurance 
of money’ 4 . In other words — the foundation of paper 
credit was a ‘ due proportion ’ of coin 5 . Credit requires, 
wrote Davenant, " that there is . . . within the kingdom a 
sufficient quantity of the species to turn in trade, in the 
payment of rents and taxes, and in the manufactures, and 
whereby to keep the wheels of the machine in motion ” • 
Money, in fact, was the ‘ radical moisture ’ of the common¬ 
wealth and the ' life of commerce and trade ’ 7 ; for while 

1 State Papers Foreign, 1562, p. 260. 

1 Ibid. 1559-1560, p. 220. Gresham was apparently more successful 
as a financier than as a provider of munitions, for Lord Willoughby wrote 
to the Earl of Essex that what “ of late years past Sir Thomas Gresham 
provided [was] fitter to kill the users than their enemies M : Hist. MSS . 
Comm. Salisbury t xiii. 606 (? 1596). 

* Hume, writing near the middle of the eighteenth century, remarked 
that " the great plenty of bullion in France is, in a great measure, owing 
to the want of paper-credit " : Essays : Of the Balance of Trade. 

4 Pollexfen, England and East India inconsistent in their Manufactures 
(1697), 48. 

1 For Davenant’a views, see Worhs (ed. 1771), i. 134,165,447; v. 453*454. 

• Ibid. i. 448, Similarly: Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v, 148. 

7 Hymer, Foedera , xvii. 413 (1622) ; Misseiden, Free Trade (1622), 28 ; 
Man, England*s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 55 ; Fortrey, England*s 
Interest and Improvement (1663), 42 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i, 379, 
447 ; ii. 75. See infra, Appendix, p. 497, No. 2* 
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industrious inhabitants and the fruits of the earth con¬ 
stituted the * true riches ' of a country, yet “ to put a value 
upon all this, and to put life and motion to the whole, there 
must be a quick stock running among the people ” \ Petty 
explained that " the proportion of money requisite to our 
trade is to be taken from the frequency of commutations ” *; 
and an insufficiency of treasure to drive the nation’s trade 
diminished the trade and impoverished the nation. Even 
Hume, who held that “it is of no manner of consequence 
with regard to the domestic happiness of a State whether 
money be in a greater or less quantity ”, considered it 
‘ good policy' to keep it, if possible, still increasing on the 
ground that this was favourable to industry 1 * 3 : similarly 
Mun, a century earlier, had remarked on the economic 
stimulus produced by a rise in prices 4 * . 

The critics of mercantilist opinion in respect of money (Ui.) other 
are apt to overlook certain vital considerations. One is ^ 0 * j'f***" 
that modern economic practices postulate the free movement 
of gold in two directions, inward as well as outward ; whereas 
in the seventeenth century England could not freely import 
bullion from every country, owing to the embargo laid by 
some States on its export 6 . To this extent official regulations 
to ensure an adequate supply of gold and silver were not 
without justification ; and it must be noticed that they have 
their counterpart in the present-day method of raising the 
bank-rate in order to attract gold to this country *. Again, 
changes in the level of prices consequent upon a decrease 
in the quantity of money -may have serious economic re¬ 
actions, especially where contracts are framed on an assump¬ 
tion of stable prices. The want of money, it was apprehended, 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 447. 

* Petty, Economic Writings, i. 36. 

3 Hume, Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 315. For Hume s views on 
money, see supra, vol. ii. Introduction, pp. lxxxiv-lxxxv ; infra, pp. 97-98, 

497 (No. 3). 

4 Mun, j England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 54-55. 

3 " It is death in Spain to export money *' : Locke, Works (ed. 1801), 
v. 7a. And though Dutch policy might normally permit it, Dutch law— 
according to the Venetian envoy in 1644—forbade the exportation of 
money; State Papers Venetian, 1643-1647, pp. 130, 133. See infra, 

P 497 (No. 4). 

4 Adam Smith’s criticism of Mercantilism is largely based upon the de¬ 
batable assumption that no official * attention ’ is needed to “ supply us with 
all the gold and silver” wanted: The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 402. 
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would “beget a devaluation of all our native commodities’’ 1 ; 
although it is true that many complaints of the 'want of money’ 
mistook a falling off in demand for a real shortage of the 
circulating medium *. It may be noticed, finally, that Petty 
and Locke, in contrast with Sir Dudley North, considered 
gold and silver different from other commodities because 
they were not perishable, they commanded ‘ all the con¬ 
veniences ' of life, and they were esteemed for wealth at all 
times and places 8 ; and it still remains true that the precious 
metals may have peculiar importance in a country whose 
currency is based on a gold or silver standard. 


The statute The export of money was repeatedly prohibited in the 

m<mT Pioy Middle Ages 4 : hence the Elizabethan Government was pur¬ 
suing a traditional policy when it recommended Parliament 
in 1559 to revive the mediaeval Statute of Employment * 
—' that excellent Statute Mun called it *—which enjoined 
foreign merchants to employ the proceeds of merchandise 
imported hither on native commodities. Nevertheless we must 
not exaggerate the importance of the currency restrictions, 
nor treat them as the essence of the Mercantile System. The 
reasons for the restrictions were practical, not theoretical. 
In the Middle Ages they were due to the scarcity of precious 
metals to serve as instruments of exchange 7 . After the 
influx of American silver another motive was assigned : they 
were now intended to discourage ' the excessive import ’ of 
foreign commodities, and to foster native industries by com¬ 
pelling merchants to export commodities of the realm in 
place of money 8 . In any case the prohibition was largely a 

1 Sir Edward Coke in House of Commons Journals , i. 672, 716-717. 

f Infra , pp. 310, 498 (No. 1). Cf. North. Discourses upon Trade (1691), 
11-12. 

* Petty, Economic Writings, i. 259-260, 269 ; Locke. Works (cd. 1801), 
v. 12 ; North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 13. 

4 Supra, vol. i. 531 - 533 - 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm, Salisbury, i. 163. The complaints of alien mer¬ 
chants show that the Statute was in operation at the beginning of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign : State Papers Foreign , 1560-1561, pp. 91-92. For a complaint 
that the Statute was not observed (1571), see Acts of the Privy Council , 
i 57 i-* 575 , P* 25. 

4 Mud, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies (1621), 
54. But see infra , p. 73. 7 Supra, vol. i. 482, 531-532, 6x9-620. 

• This reason is assigned in State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 48; 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1157 (16x5) ; Newcastle 

[ contd .} 
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dead letter. The Statute of Employment was difficult to 
execute even in the Middle Ages; and it had fallen into 
neglect by the end of Elizabeth's reign, since a proposal for 
its enforcement figured among the recommendations (1601) 
of a commission appointed to investigate the cause of " the 
large export of the treasure of this realm, and the not so 
ample import thereof as in times past ” l . Apparently there 
was an attempt to revive the Statute of Employment in the 
next reign, for a protest made by the French ambassador in 
1618 elicited the response from the Privy Council that " the 
employment of such moneys, as accrue by the sale of mer¬ 
chandises imported by strangers into this kingdom, upon 
the native commodities here, is founded upon an ancient 
Statute of this realm, whereunto not only the French but all 
other strangers are subject " 2 . Native merchants were also 
precluded by law from exporting money, though the restric¬ 
tion was evaded by the issue of licences *—the East India 
Company, in particular, was allowed to export as much as it 
required *. 

In the seventeenth century it came to be recognized that Restraints 
the attempt to retain gold and silver in a country by force of 
of law was ‘ nugatory and vain Firstly : the law could bullion ««. 
not be enforced on aliens, among other reasons, on account operatwe ' 
of the inequalities of the customs duties. An alien merchant, 
who exported cloth from England, was required to pay more 
than double the duty imposed on natives 5 , so that it became 
cheaper for him to . buy cloth at an Englishman’s hand 
abroad. And some commodities, such as com, leather and 
tallow, either could not be taken out of the country by 
foreign merchants, or they were burdened with a heavy 

Merchant Adventurers , i. 44 (1622); Britannia Languens (1680), 38*39, 41, 

43* 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1601-1603, pp. 47-48, Similar proposals were 
made under James I.: Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-16x6, pp. 354, 366; 

Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45 ; Rymer, Foedera , xvii. 413-4x4 (1622). 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1618-1619, p. xo. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 24. Proceedings were sometimes 
taken for unlawful transportation : ibid. 1619-1623, pp. 53, 169; 1638- 
1639, p. 199. 

4 Supra , vol. ii. 278. * 

4 The Rates of Marchandises as they are set downs in the Boohs of Rates 
(Letters Patents, 8 James I.). 
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licence duty *. It is not surprising, then, to find that in 1611 
aliens exported from London only one-quarter of the value 
of their imports *. Nevertheless the Government signally 
failed to see that its fiscal policy neutralized its bullionist 
policy. Secondly: the prohibition against the export of 
money made English merchants ‘ fearful ’ of bringing their 
money into the kingdom where it would be detained, and 
induced them to deposit it instead at Amsterdam or Leghorn. 
Thirdly : the importance of leaving commerce ' to act in its 
own natural mode ’ emphasized the unwisdom of restraints 
which reduced its volume, and so actually hindered the 
increase of treasure. Fourthly : in some countries, such as 
India, ‘ ready money ’ was the most advantageous method 
of carrying on trade. Lastly: there was no danger that 
merchants would cease to export native wares if they were 
permitted freely to carry out money, for “ the vending of 
English commodities doth not depend upon any other 
thing but the use and need which foreigners have of 
them ” 3 . 

The establishment of the East India Company served to 
focus the controversy: the bullionist school, which opposed 
free trade in gold and silver *, was confronted by the mercan¬ 
tilist school, which supported the removal of restraints. 
Mun’s own writings serve to show how the mercantilist 
school gradually developed out of the bullionist school. 
In A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies, 
published in 1621, while pleading for the right of the East 
India Company to export money, he praised ' that excellent 
Statute' which required alien merchants to employ the 

1 " A Demonstration of the Merchants of Italy " (1576), in Schanz, 
Englische Handelspolitik, ii. No. 163 (p. 645). 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, pp. 479-481. The additional 
duties paid by aliens were abolished in 1673 by an Act which provided 
that they should pay the same customs and subsidies as natives (except 
for coal) : Statutes , v. 791. 

* On these points, see State Papers Domestic, 1654, p. 118 ; 1660-1661, 
p. 411 ; 1661-1662, p. 375. Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement 
(1663), 33. Petty, Economic Writings , i. 57 ,* ii. 442. Coke, Treatise 
(1675), iii. 58. North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 13-14. 

4 E g. T. Violet (an informer of dubious character who made charges 
against London merchants, 4?hich he was unable to substantiate : State 
Papers Domestic, 1637-1638, p. 153; 1659-1660, p. 448); Britannia 
Languens (1680), 39-40. 
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money they received in England upon native commodities *. 
Yet in a later and more famous work he described the Statute 
of Employment as a ‘ remedy far worse than the disease 
“ The diversity of occasions and places which make an 
ample trade ”, he now wrote, *' require that some men should 
both export and import wares; some export only, others 
import; some deliver out pend] their moneys by exchange, 
others take it up ; some carry out money, others bring it in ” 1 2 . 
At the Restoration, Parliament passed a resolution forbidding 
the export of coin and bullion without licence 3 : but shortly 
afterwards the Council of Trade reported in favour of making 
the precious metals a free merchandise. Although opposed 
by the officers of the Mint, the proposal found an influential 
advocate in Sir George Downing, who pointed out that 
“ money that in former time was only used as the measure 
to value all commodities by is become now itself a com¬ 
modity In all ages experience had shown that the strictest 
laws ” cannot stop transporting gold and silver ”, and three 
great trades—the East India, Baltic and Levant—would be 
lost if they were not transported 4 . These arguments, forti¬ 
fied by the examples of Holland, Hamburg, Venice and 
Florence—which were said to allow free traffic in gold and 
silver, yet * abound with money ’ 5 * —carried the day. The 
Act of 1663, by permitting the export of ‘ foreign coin or 
bullion of gold or silverclosed a chapter in a famous 
controversy ®. It did not, however, permit the export 
of native coin ; and although the restriction was easily 
evaded by melting 7 , it caused large quantities of bullion 

1 Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies 
(1621), 54* 

1 Mun, England*s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 87-89. 

* House of Commons Journals , viii. 39 (1660) ; Proclamation, 1661 
(Bodleian Library : Fol. 0.66o, No. 126). 

4 State Papers Domestic , x66o~i66x, p. 411; Violet, Humble Proposal 
against Transporting of Gold and Silver out of the Kingdom (1661), 16-22. 

4 Roberts, The Treasure of Traffihe (1641), 21, 24 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), 
i. 71 : Petty, Economic Writings , ii. 445 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 
40. 

9 Statutes, v. 451. In 1666 free coinage was established—a measure 
criticized by Locke and Sir Dudley North : ibid . v. 598 ; Locke, Works 
(ed. 1801), v. 90 ; North, Discourses upon Trade (X69X), Preface, tt, 18. 

7 Britannia Languens (x68o), 149 (in sect, ix.) ; Locke, Works (ed. 
1801), v. 160, 199. 
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to ‘ lie dead ’ instead of being brought to the Mint for 
coinage *. 

issues The monetary problem, as it was viewed in the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, involved more complex issues than 
the movement of gold and silver in the ordinary way of com¬ 
merce. The real source of anxiety lay in the conviction that 
money was enticed abroad by the unscrupulous conduct of 
other countries in ‘ crying up ’ * the value of our money, and 
by the ‘ cunning handling' of bankers in crying down the 
value of bills of exchange in order to bring about the export 
of money in place of bills s . 

Ratios of To take the first point. Genuine difficulties were created 

eZgitih” 4 by the want of correspondence between the English and 
currencies, continental monetary systems. Thus a Dutch * placard ’, 
or proclamation, in 1586 fixed the exchange rates for foreign 
money—this was termed ‘ proclamation ’ or ‘ permission ’ 
money. The authorities, however, tolerated higher rates. 
The b anks sometimes gave more for English money than the 
placard allowed—this was called ‘ bank ’ money ; and debts 
were often discharged at a still higher rate known as ‘current’ 
money. The Dutch Government professed its inability to 
check practices by which English coins of gold and silver 
passed at too ' high a rate ’ in Holland *. The complaint 
was also made that “ our gold is transported into all the 
places of trade by the sea coast in France but specially into 
Normandy. The pieces of 22s. do pass in Normandy for 28s. 
though they want ten or twenty grains, for the French never 
weigh them, so the exporters gain by every piece six shil¬ 
lings ” s . Various proposals to cope with the problem were 
canvassed: indeed Malynes declared that thirty-two methods 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxvi. 292. Cf. State Papers Domestic , 
1668-1669, p. 501. An attempt in 1690 to revive the legal restrictions on 
the export of bullion was successfully opposed on the ground that the Act 
of 1663 was “ one of the best Acts that ever was made for trade " : House 
of Lords MSS. 1690-1691, p. 181. See also infra, Appendix, p. 498, No. 2. 

* Sir Thomas Roe's Speech (1641), in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), 

iv. 457. * For the exchanges, see infra, p. 80. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, pp. 47-48 ; Misselden, Free Trade 
. (1622), 8-10 ; Misselden. The Circle of Commerce (1623), 101 ; Mun, A Dis¬ 
course of Trade from England unto the East Indies (1621), 51. 

• Hist, MSS . Comm. Cowper , ii. 76 (1635). 
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had been tried to prevent the export of money and to bring Ratio 
in bullion *. One was to vary the ratio between gold and 
silver. The English currency system was one of bimetallism *; *&'*»•• 
but the ratio between the two metals, gold and silver, had 
been disturbed by the fall in the value of silver due to its 
influx from America. In comparison with the ratios estab¬ 
lished abroad, gold in England was sometimes undervalued 
in relation to silver. This caused an outflow of gold to other 
countries, where it exchanged for a greater quantity of silver 
than in this country *. Accordingly we get a series of mone¬ 
tary changes designed to raise the value of gold in proportion 
to silver. In the twelfth century the proportion had been 
1:9; under Elizabeth it was 1 : 1179 4 ; James I. changed 
it three times when it finally became 1 : 13*34 5 . At one 
period in his reign the value of gold was apparently raised 
too high—with the result that silver was now undervalued 
and was not brought to the Mint: a proclamation of 1619 
stated that' turning silver into gold upon profit of exchange * 
led to its transportation abroad *. After the Restoration the 
proportion was raised to 1:14 48 7 . 

Another group of proposals was concerned with expedients Purity 
for altering the silver coinage in respect of its purity, weight 
or denomination. No reputable writer ventured to recom¬ 
mend the first expedient—to debase the purity of the coinage 
by lowering the standard of fineness. Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. had adopted this device as a means of liquidating 
their debts 8 . Elizabeth signalized her accession by com- 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1641-1643, pp. 112-113. Cf. ibid. 1651-1652, 
p. 26. 

1 The Act of 1616 made silver coins legal tender to the amount of 40s. 
only : Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), ii. 116. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, pp. 47-48 ; House of Commons 
Journals, i. 528 (1621); Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement 
(1663). 34. 

* Except in 1601, when Elizabeth lowered it to 10.90. 

* Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), i. 11 ; Shaw, The History 

of Currency (and ed.), 69-70. * Rymer, Forder a, xvii. 133. 

7 In 1816 it was 1 : 141 : Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), 
i. 11; Shaw, op. cit. 70. The proportion could be raised by diminishing 
the weight of the gold coin. Elizabeth coined the pound weight of ‘ crown 
gold ' (22 carats fine, 2 carats alloy) into £33 until 1601, when she coined 
it into £33:10s.; James I. into /41; Charles II. into £44: 10s.: Ruding, 
op. cit. i. 338. 357, 379 ; ii. 13. 
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pleting the plan for restoring the standard, explaining to the 
nation that the price of everything ‘ hath immeasurably and 
daily risenand that the foreign exchanges had turned 
against this country \ The withdrawal of base money from 
circulation and the issue of a pure currency caused the 
exchanges to rise in England’s favour, the credit of which 
Sir Thomas Gresham claimed for his own questionable de¬ 
vices *. The second expedient was to diminish the weight 
of English money. Elizabeth in 1601 coined a pound weight 
of the old standard silver into 62s. instead of 60s. Under 
James I. it was proposed to coin it into 66s.; but the Privy 
Council declared (1618) that it did not see any necessity to 
alter the coinage, since there was no “ such vast transporta 
tion of gold and silver into France and the Low Countries as 
was supposed, neither there is any such notorious diminution 
of treasure generally in the kingdom ”. Moreover it would 
cause ‘ many inconveniences’. “ The noise thereof through 
the city of London and from thence to other parts of the 
realm ... hath already done hurt, and in some measure inter¬ 
rupted and distracted the course of general commerce ”. The 
project was again entertained by Charles I. in 1626—when he 
issued a commission for the pound weight in silver to be 
coined into 70s. 6d., though it is uncertain whether the com¬ 
mission was ever acted upon 1 * 3 —and by Parliament in 1690, 
when a Bill was introduced for coining the pound weight in 
silver into 65s., but dropped in committee 4 . 

1 Ruding, op. cit. i. 335. The standard fineness of silver money was 
11 02. 2 dwts. fine and 18 dwts. alloy. Edward VI. and Mary had already 
begun to restore the standard ; ibid. i. 339. For Elizabeth's reform, see 
Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (ed. 1907), ii. 
127 seq. ; Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling, 71 seq. ; Read, " Profits on the 
Recoinage of 1560-1 ", in The Economic History Review, vi. No. 2, 186 seq. 

* " Did I not raise it [from 16s.] to 23s. ? ” He proposed that the 
Merchant Adventurers should be made to furnish the Crown with foreign 
money at a fictitious (i.e. above the current) rate, which meant, of course, 
indicting the loss on English exporters : State Papers Foreign, 1558- 
*559, PP* i53-*54; MSS. Comm. Salisbury , i. 117; Burgon, Life of 
Gresham, i. 96 seq., 257, 335. 

* For the project under James I., and the commissions issued by 
Elizabeth and Charles I., see Acts of the Privy Council , 1618-1619, pp. 302- 
303* 318-319; Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), i. 12, 338, 337, 
372-373, 382 ; Shaw, Writers on English Monetary History , 13 seq. 

4 House of Lords MSS. 1690-1691, 179 seq., 205 seq. This proposal 
is not noticed in Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), ii. 30-32. In 
1816 the pound weight was coined into 66s. : ibid. ii. 114, 119. 
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The main discussion turned on the third expedient—to Denomma- 
preserve the purity and weight of the metal but to raise the 
denomination of the coin, that is, to make it current at a 
higher value. It was represented that money was transported 
' for the richness only ’; and if it were ‘ dearly priced ’, no 
more would be taken out of the country *. Thus Sir Robert 
Heath declared that the root of the trouble was that " our 
moneys of gold and silver are of more value in their true 
intrinsical worth in all parts where we trade, than they are 
at home ” ; and he considered that the ‘ only effectual 
remedy ’ was " to countermine the policy of our neighbouring 
nations, who do enhance the values of their coins and so by 
consequence draw ours to them This was to be done, not 
by increasing the amount of alloy, nor by lessening the weight 
of the pure metal—“ either of these ways would bring too 
much trouble upon us to vary as often as our neighbours 
please to vary ”—but by “ keeping the i2d. and 6d. of 
silver and the 20s. and 10s. pieces of gold, etc., in the same 
form and substance as now they are ”, and altering 1 * * 4 5 the 
denomination of value ’ by proclamation according to ' the 
true intrinsical difference ’ between our money and foreign 
money *. The proposal to vary the denomination was vigor¬ 
ously assailed on the ground that it involved ‘ general detri¬ 
ment ’ to the community *. It would produce a general rise 
in prices and inflict loss, in particular, on landlords in their 
rents and on creditors in their contracts 4 . In addition it 
would prove * a business without end ’ *, since other countries 
would raise their coins still further. In France the constant 
alteration of the coins by Louis XIV. “ confounded all trade : 
nobody knew what his money was worth for a day together, 
nor what he was to buy or sell goods for ” *. Spain had 
repeated recourse to the device. Portugal in a period of 

1 Schanz, Englisehe Handelspolitik, ii. 648 (? temp. Elizabeth). 

* State Papers Domestic, 1640, pp. 498-500. 

* Maddison, England*s Looking In and Out {1640), 7. 

4 Misseldcn, Free Trade (1622), 106-107 ; State Papers Domestic, 1650, 
p. 130* 

5 Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the East Indies (1621), 

5 * 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Buckinghamshire, 58. Cf. Macpherson, Annals 
of Commerce t ii. 7x6. 
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twenty-five years changed the value of her money three 
times: “ and yet still we bring their money from them as 
heretofore, and sell our commodities to them for as much 
silver as ever The reason, as Child explained, was that 
foreign merchants altered the price of their goods in pro¬ 
portion as Portugal altered her coin : " the merchants still 
observing what the intrinsic value of the money is, not the 
name it is called by ”. And so, he added, “ it would be in 
England ” *. 

state of the ‘This old thread-bare and exposed project’, as Child 

comage termed it, was revived after the Revolution when the reform 

after the 

Revolution, of the currency became an imperative necessity. During 
the Civil War Charles I. “ went squirting up and down with 
his mints at Bristol, Shrewsbury, York, Oxford, Carlisle and 
many other places, and when these garrisons were sur¬ 
rendered the irons were carelessly neglected and came into 
the hands of knaves ” *, who coined counterfeit money. 
Moreover the technical deficiencies of the Mint were so great 
that some shillings weighed fourteen pence, and some not 
above eightpence 3 —with the result that the goldsmiths 
‘ culled ’ the heavy coins, which they melted down for plate 
or for export as bullion 4 . The state of the coinage was shown 
by a test made in 1695. There was brought into the Ex¬ 
chequer over a period of three months £57,200, which ought 
to have weighed 221,418 oz. 16 dwts. 8 grs. but actually 
weighed only 113,771 oz. 5 dwts. 8 . The depreciation of 
money due to bad or clipped coins was aggravated by the 
excessive issue of paper money during the French War Bo . 
The effect was an 4 exorbitant ’ rise in the price of gold, 
guineas being current at 30s. apiece 88 ; and the foreign ex¬ 
changes were so depreciated that 4s. in the pound • was lost 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), pp. xvi-xvii; House of 
Lords MSS . 1690-1691, p. 206. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 262. 

* Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (1663), 35. 

4 An old complaint: House of Commons Journals , i. 527 (1621) ; 
Rymer, Foedera , xviii. 896 (1627) ; State Papers Domestic , 1651-1652, 
pp, 26, 243, 261, 263 ; Violet, An Humble Declaration (1643), x ; Violet, 
A True Discovery (1650); Violet, The Advancement of Merchandize (1651), 39. 

* Lowndes, An Essay for the Amendment of the Silver Coins (1695), 106- 
107, *59. 

** This was pointed out in the Bullion Report of x8zo : Feavearyear, 
The Pound Sterling , 125, note. 

•• Infra, Appendix, p. 498, No. 3. 4 Lowndes, op, cit . 110*1x3. 
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upon the money remitted to Holland K Domestic trade was 
severely handicapped and prices rose. Lowndes depicted the 
* great contentions ’ which “ do daily arise amongst the King’s 
subjects in fairs, markets, shops and other places throughout 
the kingdom about the passing or refusing of the same. . . . 
Persons, before they conclude in any bargains, are necessitated 
first to settle the price or value of the very money they are 
to receive for their goods; and if it be in guineas at a high 
rate, or in clipped or bad moneys, they set the price of their 
goods accordingly ” *. 

To meet this situation Lowndes, who spoke with the contro- 
authority of a secretary to the treasury, recommended that ™* y ri l 
the recoined money should become current at a higher Lowndes 
rate—the crown to pass for 75d., the half-crown for 37|d ., and 
the shilling for isd., and the half-shilling for 7|d. His con¬ 
tention was that an ounce of standard silver in bullion had 
risen in price from 5s. 2d. to 6s. 5d., while the crown, which 
contained almost an ounce of silver, still passed for 5s.: 
hence, the value of the silver in the crown being less than 
the price of silver in bullion, the coin was naturally melted 
down * Locke denied that the price of silver had risen. 

"If the author means that an ounce of standard silver is 
risen to 6s. 5d. of our clipped money, I grant it him, and 
higher too. But then that has nothing to do with the 
raising our lawful coin which remains unclipped : unless he 
will say too that standard bullion is so risen as to be worth, 
and to actually sell for, 6s. 5d. the ounce of our weighty 
milled money. This I not only deny, but farther add that 
it is impossible to be so. For 6s. 5d. of milled money weighs 
an ounce and a quarter near. Can it therefore be possible 
that one ounce of any commodity should be worth an ounce 
and a quarter of the self-same commodity and of exactly 
the same goodness ? ” Or " can it be supposed that a gold¬ 
smith will give one ounce and a quarter of coined silver 
for one ounce of bullion, when by putting it into his melting- 

1 On Aug. 16,1695, tite discount of an English bill drawn on Amsterdam 
was 36-9 per cent.: Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Batsh of England. 

38. 

1 Lowndes, An Essay for the Amendment of the Siloer Coins (1693), 115. 

* Ibid, 62, 68, 70, 77. 
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pot he can for less than a penny charge make it bullion ? ” 
“ It is impossible that the value of coined silver should be 
less than the value or price of uncoined ” l . In short the 
present price of bullion—the fact that bullion was not sold 
by the ounce for less than 6s. 5d., “ when that 6s. 5<h clipped 
money paid for it does not weigh above an ounce ”—proves 
only that “ the quantity of silver in money governs the value 
of it and not the denomination : as appears when clipped 
money is brought to buy bullion ” 2 . Locke’s argument, 
reinforced by the contention that under Lowndes’s scheme 
prices would rise, and creditors and landlords suffer ®, 
carried the day ; and in the recoinage of 1696 the denomina¬ 
tion of the currency remained unchanged. 


We have now to consider the monetary problem as it 
was affected by the working of the foreign exchanges. In 
the sixteenth century England’s foreign trade was conducted 
by means of bills of exchange, “ whereby they that have 
money in one country may deliver the same to receive 
it again in another country at certain times and rates agreed 
upon ” 4 . They served a dual purpose : they saved the 
risk and expense of transporting money abroad, and they 
avoided breach of the laws against the export of money. 
The convenience of the system was incontestable, since paper 
subscribed by men of credit was considered equivalent to 
money; yet its practical working gave rise to an intense 
controversy. " To many, if not to most merchants ”, wrote 
Scarlett in 1682, the subject of exchanges “ remains a 
mystery, and is indeed the greatest and weightiest mystery 
that is to be found in the whole Map of Trade ” *. The 
opinion was widely held that a system, devised to prevent 

1 Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 153-154, 156. 

1 Ibid. 157. For replies to Locke, see Barbon, A Discourse concerning 
coining the New Money lighter (1696) ; Temple, " Some Short Remarks 
upon Mr. Locke's Book " (1696) in Somers, Tracts (ed. 1814), xi. 604. 

* Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 86, 166. Similarly : Hist. AISS. Comm. 
Buccleuch, ii. part ii. 721*722. 

4 Mun, England 1 s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 94. Cf. infra, 
Appendix, p. 499, No. 1. 

• Scarlett, The Stile of Exchanges (1682), Preface. On the foreign 
exchanges, see Scarlett, op. cit. ; Marius, Advice concerning Bills of Ex - 
change (ed. 1655) ! Hewitt, A Treatise upon Money , Coins and Exchange 
(1740); and note 4 supra. 
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the export of money, was so manipulated by self-seeking 
individuals that it actually necessitated its export l . In the 
hands of bankers the exchanges, it was complained, were 
perverted from their * true use '—the ' accommodating of 
merchants’ affairs '—and became * a trade ’ 2 . The bankers 
operated on the money market in order to create an artificial 
scarcity or abundance of money; and when bills of exchange 
depreciated in value the effect was to encourage the export of 
specie, since “ more will be given for our moneys carried in 
specie than can be had beyond the seas by bill of exchange 
In fact it was supposed that foreign exchangers designedly 
‘ undervalued ’ English bills, placing a lower value on them 
than on a corresponding amount of specie, in order to draw 
gold and silver out of the kingdom. “ A low' exchange is a 
cause of transportation of our moneys ” *. Another evil was 
involved. It was held that “ the exchange is the governor 
of prices of all wares interchangeably vented ” between 
England and other countries *, so that when the rate turned 
against this country, English goods became cheap abroad and 
foreign goods dear in England. The proposed remedy had 
the merit of simplicity, namely, that no one should make 
any exchange for money by bills of exchange ‘ under the 
true value of our money ’ as fixed by public authority. 
Malynes *, in particular, made the ‘ par of exchange ' the 
‘ sole and sovereign remedy ’ for all the maladies with which 
trade was afflicted. The criticisms, to which this proposal 
was exposed, served to elucidate the underlying factors, of 
whose operation the rate of exchange was in reality only the 
symptom. 

A ‘ forced par' was condemned as impracticable, just as • a forced 
prices in a market cannot be * prefixed The rate of ex- * ar ’* 
change depended on time, whether the bill was for a shorter 

* State Papers Domestic, 1650, p. 182. 

* Ibid. 2601-1603, p. 48; Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England 
unto the East Indies (1621), 52. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 88 ; 1601-1603, p. 48. 

4 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 182 (1551); 
iii. 347 (1564). 

* In The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622); A Treatise of the Canher 
of England's Commonwealth (1601); and in State Papers Domestic, 1641- 
1643, p. m. 
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or longer period; on place, whether at an exchange centre 
bills were plentiful or scarce; on persons, whether their credit 
was greater or less 1 . “These exchanges”, Mun explained, 
44 are not contracted at the equal value of the moneys, accord¬ 
ing to their respective weights and fineness—first, because 
he that delivereth his money doth respect the venture of 
the debt and the time of forbearance ; but that which 
causeth an under- or over-valuing of moneys by exchange 
is the plenty or scarcity thereof in those places where the 
exchanges are made ” *. If imports are in excess of exports, 
the demand for foreign bills will exceed the supply and their 
price will rise : and the converse. Thus the balance of trade, 
and not the manipulations of the bankers, was held to govern 
the rate of exchange. “ In vain therefore hath Gerard 
Malynes laboured so long, and in so many printed books, to 
make the world believe that the undervaluing of our money 
in exchange doth exhaust our treasure, which is a mere 
fallacy of the cause, attributing that to a secondary means 
whose effects are wrought by another principal efficient ”— 
it is " the over-balancing of our trade that carrieth away our 
treasure ” 3 . Misselden further maintained that the price of 
goods was determined, not by the rate of the exchange, but 
by the intrinsic worth of the currency and by the demand and 
supply of commodities 4 . The general position taken up by 
Misselden and Mun was correct, though the arguments used 
in its support were sometimes defective 8 . In their anxiety to 
demonstrate the danger of a ' forced par ’ of exchange, they 
even maintained that an adverse rate of exchange was actu¬ 
ally beneficial to a country. They assumed that an alien 
merchant, bringing goods into this country, was placed at a 
disadvantage when he disposed of the money received here 
to English merchants or bankers, who paid him in foreign 
currency due to them abroad, inasmuch as he obtained less 

1 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 98. 

1 Mun, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 94 ~ 95 - 

* Ibid. 99, 103-104. A similar opinion had been expressed in 1564 
(Tudor Economic Documents , ed. Tawney and Power, iii. 353), and in the 
report of a commission in 1601 (State Papers Domestic , 1601-1603, pp. 47* 
48 ). 

4 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 20-21. 

4 Ibid. 107-108; Mun, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), xoi. 
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for his English money owing to the unfavourable rate of 
exchange. Their argument overlooked the probability that 
alien merchants, if paid in a depreciated currency, would 
protect themselves by raising the prices of their wares. Nor 
did the doctrine, that the course of exchange ' always and in 
all countries ' 1 was governed by the balance of trade, escape 
criticism. Barbon pointed out that “ exchanges rise and fall 
every week, and at some particular times in the year run 
high against a nation and at other times run as high on the 
contrary ", according to the circumstances of the moment 2 * 4 ; 
or, again, a war might turn the exchange against a country *. 
Moreover in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
was no ' settled ’ course of exchange to many countries, with 
which we nevertheless carried on a great trade *. 

The controversy over the exchanges assumed a practical official ex- 
bearing, when attempts were made to take the business of clu, ngers. 
the exchanges out of the hands of ‘ the great moneyed men ’ 
and place it under Government control, on the plea that 
" the greatest danger to a State is when money is made 
merchandise " 5 * . In the Middle Ages the exchanger was a 
royal official *, but repeated prohibitions failed to stamp out 
the practice of unauthorized exchanges, even when it was 
declared to be a capital offence. Henry VIII. in 1539 abol¬ 
ished all restraints upon private exchanges, and though re¬ 
imposed in 1546 7 they remained ineffectual. On two other 
occasions it was sought to establish a Government monopoly 
of the exchanges. In 1576 Elizabeth appointed two haber¬ 
dashers and a grocer to sanction all bilk of exchange, subject 
to the stipulation that “ the moneys of this realm may not 
be delivered under the just values of their standard " 8 . 

1 The British Merchant (ed. 1721), iii. 106, 113. 

1 Barbon, A Discourse concerning coining the New Money lighter (1696), 

39. Gresham had remarked that " the exchange riseth and falleth daily “ : 

Burgon, Life of Gresham, i. 477. 

• E.g. the War of the Spanish Succession : The British Merchant (ed. 

1721), iS. 108 ; and supra, p. 79, note x. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 175, 

4 Sir Thomas Roe's Speech (1641) in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), 
iv. 457. 

• Ktiding, Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), ii. 138 seq, 

» Ibid . ii. 147-148. 

• Proclamation, 1576 (Bodleian Library : Arch. G.C. 6, No. 174). 
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The merchants made a strong protest l . They objected to 
the exchanger's fees and the scrutiny of their transactions * : 
they affirmed that “ the abundance of the deliverers or of 
the takers make the exchange rise or fall ” : and they uttered 
the warning that any interference would either lead to the 
use of specie in place of bills, or diminish the volume of trade. 
Their remonstrance seem to have prevailed 3 , and the office 
lapsed 4 until Charles I. revived it in 1627 on the ground that 
the exchange “ ought to be our sole and appropriate right ”, 
although “ ourself and divers our royal predecessors have for 
some time now past tolerated an indifferent and promiscuous 
kind of liberty to all ” 5 . It is significant, however, to ob¬ 
serve that bills of exchange were not brought under the 
control of the exchanger, whose functions were confined to 
coins and bullion • : it is evident, therefore, that the Govern¬ 
ment had become convinced of the futility of controlling 
' merchant's exchange And even the goldsmiths were now 
influential enough to prevent interference with the trade in 
coins and bullion. Together with the merchants they laid a 
complaint before the House of Commons, which condemned 
the monopoly as * an inconvenience and abuse in the execu¬ 
tion ’ 7 ; and it was abandoned. Proposals for * the well- 
governing of the merchant’s exchange ’ cropped up occasion¬ 
ally ®, but assertions that English money was undervalued in 
foreign bills of exchange were now dismissed as ‘ old incon¬ 
siderate fancies, sufficiently refuted before ’ *. 


The importance of the controversy over money lies in 
the fact that it gave birth to the famous Theory of the 

1 Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, ii. 642-647. 

1 " Our books shall be seen and our letters opened M : ibid. ii. 645. 

* Tawney, Introduction to Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury, 153. 

4 In 1622 a declaration was issued that the King proposed to establish 
a ' royal exchange * : State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 417. 

• Rymer, Foedera, xviii. 896. The office was given to the Earl of 
Holland. 

4 The proclamation omits mention of bills of exchange. Cf. also 
Tawney, op. cit. 154. 

7 State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 2625-1649, p. 282 ; House of 
Commons Journals, i. 917 ; Remembrancia of the City of London, 226. 

§ Maddison, England's Looking In and Out (1640), 26-28 ; State Papers 
Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 243. 

f Britannia Languens (1680), 236. 
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Balance of Trade l , which in the seventeenth and’eighteenth Theory 
centuries became a corner-stone of the mercantilist theory % % £ nC t of 
of foreign commerce 1o * . The mercantilist school, as we have Trad*. 
seen 1 , adhered to the principle of free trade in the precious 
metals. It laid down two propositions—the most profitable 
use of money was to employ it in foreign trade 1 ; and if 
exports exceeded imports the money in a country would not 
diminish but would increase 4 * * . Mun gave classic expression 
to these propositions in his simile of the husbandman. " If 
we only behold the actions of the husbandman in the seed¬ 
time when he casteth away much good com into the ground, 
we will rather accompt him a madman than a husbandman : 
but when we consider his labours in the harvest, which is 
the end of his endeavours, we find the worth and plentiful 
increase of his actions ” *. The title of Mun's book, England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade, Or, the Ballance of our Forraign 
Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, was a reply to those " who 
bitterly exclaim when they see any moneys carried out of 
the realm ” *. The export of money was actually the means 
to increase it by enlarging our trade on which we depended, 
in the absence of gold and silver mines, for any addition to 
our store of precious metals. Like any other commodity, 
money could be sent abroad, without apprehension of im¬ 
poverishment, to serve as a productive stock : “ for as money 
that circulates at home begets money to private men, so 
bullion circulating abroad begets bullion to a country” 7 * 9 . 

This was subject to the proviso that a favourable balance of 
trade, a surplus of exports over imports, brought money back 
into the country. In foreign trade, said Mun, “ we must ever 


1 ‘A melancholy subject’, Chalmers (An Estimate of ike Comparative 
Strength of Britain (ed. 1782), 48) called it. “ So much talked of, so little 
understood ", said Daveaant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 103. 

l * Another corner-stone was its reaction upon agriculture, industry and 
navigation. 

* Supra, p. 72. 

• Coke, Treatise (1673), iii. 58; Petty, Economic Writings, ii. 441. 

4 Mun, England*s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 35-37 ; Misaelden, 

The Circle of Commerce (1623), 34; Britannia Languens (1680), tx ; 

House of Commons Journals, xii. 432 (1697) J Puckle, England's Path to 

Wealth and Honour (1700), 29 ; The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 21. 

4 Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 50. 

9 Ibid. 34. Numerous Statutes deplored the carrying out of the realm 
of * great masses of money *: e.g. Statutes, iv. part i. 668 (1581). 

1 Davea&nt, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 117. 
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observe this rule : to sell more to strangers yearly than we 
consume of theirs in value ”, since " that part of our stock 
which is not returned to us in wares must necessarily be 
brought home in treasure But “ if the vanity and super¬ 
fluity of our importation be greater than the exportation of 
our home commodities will bear . . . money must necessarily 
turn the scale ”, and “ our treasure must needs be wasted ” 
to make good the deficit, “ notwithstanding all laws that 
can be made ” *. 

The bare - The balance of trade became the barometer which regis- 

tered the economic condition of the nation. It showed, 
explained Misselden, ” the difference of weight in the com¬ 
merce of one kingdom with another, that is, whether the 
native commodities exported and all the foreign commodi¬ 
ties imported do balance or overbalance one another in the 
scale of commerce. If the native commodities exported do 
weigh down and exceed in value the foreign commodities 
imported, it is a rule that never fails that then the kingdom 
grows rich and prospers in estate and stock—because the 
overplus thereof must needs come in, in treasure. But if the 
foreign commodities imported do exceed in value the native 
commodities exported, it is a manifest sign that then trade 
decayeth and the stock of the kingdom wasteth apace—be¬ 
cause the overplus must needs go out in treasure ” * The 
balance of trade was, in short, the factor which governed 
the importation or exportation of bullion. The conclusion 
followed that a Government should regulate, not the flow of 
precious metals, but the stream of commerce, directing it into 
channels which would ensure a surplus of exports over im¬ 
ports. The conception of ‘ a well ordered trade * dominated 
the thought of the seventeenth century, as it had done the 
later Middle Ages 4 ; and writers still continued to speak 
of the ‘ right ordering ’ and the * right management ’ of our 

1 Mun, England*s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 11-12. Similarly : 
The Petition and Remonstrance of the .. . Merchants of London trading to 
the East Indies (1628), 10 seq . ; Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 148, 160- 
161. 

1 Stowe MSS. 554, L 45 (1622) ; Fortrey, England*s Interest and /w* 
provement (1663), 27 ; The British Merchant (ed, 1721), iii. 123, 

• Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 116-117, 

4 Supra, vol. i. 574 ; ii. 232. 
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trade 1 —but the end in view had now become primarily the 
realization of a favourable balance. 

Misselden justly claimed that " this balance of the king- History 
dom’s trade is no conceit or novelty, but hath been the wisdom 
and policy even of elder times ” 8 . Its history goes back to 
the fourteenth century, for in the reign of Richard II. an 
officer of the Mint, Richard Aylesbury, counselled that if 
trade were ' well and rightly governed ', so that the foreign 
merchandise which was brought into the realm did not ex¬ 
ceed in value the native merchandise which passed out of it, 
the money already here would remain and plenty of money 
would come from abroad s . In the sixteenth century the 
theory had become firmly established. A discussion of 
‘ Polices to reduce this Realme of Englande unto a Prosperus 
Wealthe and Estate ’ (1549) set forth that “ the only means 
to cause much bullion to be brought out of other realms " 
was to provide that we exported more than we imported 4 . 

The author of A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England (? 1549) wrote that " we must always take heed 
that we buy no more of strangers than we sell them, for so 
we should impoverish ourselves and enrich them ” ; and he 
deplored the 1 continual spoil ’ of treasure which “ goeth out 
of this realm” to pay for ‘trifles’, that “we might either 
clean spare or eke make them within our own realm ” •. 

One of Cecil's correspondents (1551) claimed that " once 
brought to pass that the commodities of our realm and the 
travail of our people sold in foreign countries may exceed in 
value the foreign commodities brought in—so much shall 
our commonwealth be yearly gainers of them and they not 
of us, and we to live of them and they not of us, and our 
realm so much enriched of their money or otherwise and ako 
keep our coin still ” •. Burghley himself held the theory 
of the balance of trade, because he declared that " nothing 
robbeth the realm of England but when more merchandise 

1 Fortrey, England’s Interest and Improvement (1663), 33; Wood, A 
Survey of Trade (1718), .337. 

* Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), x 18-122. 

* Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 127 a (1382). See supra, vol. i. 53a, and 
Appendix. 

* Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), iii. 321. 

* (Ed. Lamond), pp. 63-64. 

* Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 184-185* 
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is brought into the realm than is carried forth " *. Even the 
views expounded by Mun on the relation between the balance 
of trade and the foreign exchanges were anticipated long 
before, when it was officially pronounced (1564) that a 
favourable balance was ' the chiefest and the most profitable 
remedy ’ to ‘ keep up the exchange ’ *. In the seventeenth 
century the efforts of Malynes and Misselden to unravel the 
mysteries of the foreign exchanges *, coupled with the attacks 
upon the East India Company, brought the theory into great 
prominence; and with the almost complete extinction of the 
bullionist school as the result of the Act of 1663 4 , it became 
the accepted dogma of English economic opinion and the 
touchstone of national prosperity s . Its practical influence 
was not less profound. It provided the arguments on the 
basis of which the trade between England and France, when 
not actually prohibited, was placed under the severest re¬ 
straints; and it was the partial revolt of economists against 
the theory which inaugurated the beginnings of the free 
trade movement. The practical fruits of the theory will be 
reviewed later : something must first be said as to its impli¬ 
cations and assumptions. 

The theory tended, in its extreme form * a , to foster a dis¬ 
torted view of foreign trade. It applied a single criterion for 
estimating the profit or loss in trade between nations. The 
balance alone measured the value of any trade : it was the 
‘ one certain medium ’ which indicated whether the kingdom 
gained or lost*. A country was enriched only by the treas¬ 
ure which the balance of trade brought into it—it was not 
enough to have a large volume of exports and imports ; the 

1 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 124. 

* Ibid. iii. 353. Wheeler, A Treatise of Commerce (1601), 10, also held 
the doctrine of the balance of trade. 

* Supra, pp. 81 seq. 

4 Supra, p. 73. 

* Cf. Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3079 (1656). 
One *>i the instructions given by Parliament to the Council of Trade in 
1650 was " to consider of some way that a most exact accompt be kept 
of all commodities imported and exported . . . that a perfect balance of 
trade may be taken, whereby the commonwealth may not be impoverished " 
by an excess of imports over exports : Acts and Ordinances of the Inter - 
regnum , ii. 404. 

*• For an enlightened view of foreign trade, see supra , vol. ii. Intro¬ 
duction, p. lxxxii. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed,), 164 ; The British Merchant 
(ed. 1721), i. 22. 
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* overplus ' was the profit a nation made by commerce l . 
No gain accrued from domestic trade, " since by what is 
consumed at home one loseth only what another gets, and the 
nation in general is not at all the richer ” : foreign traffic 
alone increased the national wealth, and artisans should 
therefore be employed on commodities intended for markets 
abroad, not for home consumption *. This exaggerated view 
merited the condemnation of Adam Smith, but two things 
should be remembered. To-day foreign trade is vital to our 
existence because it furnishes us with food and raw materials. 
But until the ‘ Industrial Revolution ’ England raised her own 
food supply and the raw material for her greatest industry ; 
and although many necessaries came from abroad *, imports 
were largely in the nature of * delicacies, superfluities or 
trifles ’ *, such as wines and silks. It was therefore natural 
that foreign trade should be valued, less for the degree to 
which it contributed to the amenities and comforts of life, 
than for the addition which it made to the stock of precious 
metals in an age when banking and credit facilities were 
still incomplete. Again, not all Mercantilists ranked foreign 
above domestic trade. " Our own consumption, the con¬ 
sumption of our own people, are the best and greatest market 
for the product and manufactures of our own country 
This was Adam Smith’s own doctrine 5 , but it appears in the 

1 J. B.. An Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England 
(1679). 4; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771). i- 16 ; ii. 199- In 1641 Sir T. Roe 
said : " It is a true rule, if money increase, the kingdom doth gain by 
trade ; if it be scarce, it loseth " (Harleian Miscellany , ed. Malh&m, iv. 456). 
Tucker, An Essay on Trade (ed. 1753), p. iii. note, wrote : “ The science 
of gainful commerce consists ultimately in procuring a balance of gold 
or silver to ourselves from other nations ”. Smith, Chronicon Rusticum - 
Commercial (ed. 1747). ii. 533, summed up the doctrine thus : " In foreign 
trade the balance is of much more consequence than the quantity *\ 

* Petty, Economic Writings , i. 295 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i* 102 ; 
Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 55, 96. It was even 
held that trade within the Empire did not add to the national wealth: 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , vi. 286 (c. 1763). See infra , Appendix, p. 499, 
No. 2. 

* E.g. materials for shipbuilding, Spanish wool, raw silk, drugs, dyeing 
materials, etc. 

4 Bodleian Library : Fol. 0. 660, No. 126 (1661). The nature of our 
imports had been criticized in the fifteenth century in The Libelle of Englyshe 
Poly eye (supra, vol. i. 583) ; and in the sixteenth century in A Discourse 
of the Common Weal of this Realm of England (ed. Lamond), 63. 

* The Wealth of Nations (ed. Canhan), i. 401 : *• The inland or home 
trade [is] the most important of all See infra. Appendix, p. 499, No. 3. 
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most unimpeachable exposition of mercantilist thought— 
The British Merchant l . 

Complaints More important in its practical bearings was the assump- 
tion on which the theory was based, namely, that it was 
balance, possible to ascertain what was the balance of trade and to 
shape public policy accordingly. The complaint was common 
at all periods that imports exceeded exports, and that the 
country was being steadily impoverished by an adverse 
balance. “ It is manifestly seen already by the customers’ 
accounts in the Exchequer ”, was Burghley’s conviction, 
“ that yearly the foreign commodities do surmount the 
commodities of the land ” 2 ; and a currency commission 
reported in i6ot that there was an “overbalancing of foreign 
commodities imported above our home commodities vented 
out ” 3 . During the great trade depression under James 1 . 
it was stated in Parliament that imports exceeded exports 
‘ some hundred thousand pounds a year ’ 4 . Misselden 
looked back to the fourteenth century as ' the golden age ' 
when the balance was in our favour, ‘ but the present time is 
like the iron age '. He gave the following figures for 1622 : 
* the total exportations with charges amount to £2,320,436 
and ‘ the total importations amount to £2,619,315 ’ *. 
“ This overbalancing ”, said Malynes, " doth expel our 
moneys out of the realm” 8 . The disturbed condition of 
England after the Civil War reacted on the monetary situa¬ 
tion. A correspondent in Holland wrote home: “ Your 
expense for foreign goods is twice as much as the goods 
you export, and this in a few years will drain all your stock 
and not leave you a penny. We have more English gold 
in Amsterdam than you have ” 7 . The Council of State 

1 The British Merchant (ed, 1721), i. 167. See infra, Appendix, p. 499, 
No. 4. 

* Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 124. Simi¬ 
larly : ibid. ii. 45, 184. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 47. 

4 House of Commotts Journals , i. 672, 752 (1624). 

4 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 123, 128-130. The figures 
are not reliable, since the method of calculation was defective. Misselden’s 
purpose in printing an Exchequer record of Edward III. was to show that 
the balance had now turned against us (and not to demonstrate the growth 
of commerce, as suggested by Miss Friis in her valuable monograph. Aider- 
man Cockayne*s Project , 11, note). 

* Malynes, The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), 22. 

7 State Papers Domestic , 1631-1652, p. 263. 
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appointed a committee ' to consider how the export of gold 
and silver may be hindered ’ 1 * ; and a writer proposed that 
the Statute of Employment should be put in operation *. 

After the Restoration the complaints of the decay of Conflict of 
trade grew in volume. Petty (1662) spoke of the trade in 
cloth as ' almost totally lost ’ : Coke (1671) enumerated of trad*. 
other trades which were lost: a writer in 1674 deplored the 
country’s poverty due to “ the necessity of parting every 
year with vast sums of money to make the balance of trade 
even, because we import much more than we export ” : the 
address of a parliamentary candidate (1676) lamented “ the 
general poverty . . . which, if not quickly remedied, will soon 
reduce us to the utmost misery ” : the author of Britannia 
Langucns (1680) asserted that “ our people generally more 
and more feel the want of money ” 3 . Yet according to the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, “ trade in general 
did considerably increase from the end of the Dutch War in 
1673 ” to the Revolution 4 : Child in A Discourse about Trade, 
published in 1690, affirmed that “ in the gross we ship off 
now one-third part more of the manufactures, as also lead 
and tin, than we did twenty years past ” 5 : and Davenant 
expressed the opinion that between 1600 and 1688 “ the 
stock of the kingdom was multiplied above fivefold, and 
particularly the species of money above fourfold ” *. Petty 
himself in his later writings was at pains to show that 
“ the interest and affairs of England [were] in no deplorable 
condition : “ The buildings of London grow great and 
glorious . . . actions [shares] in the East India Company 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1649-1650, p. 430; Acts of the Interregnum, i. 1218. 

• Chappel, A Diamond or Rich Jewel presented to the Commonwealth of 
England (1650), 4. 

• Violet, Humble Proposal against Transporting of Gold and Silver out of 

the Kingdom 24 ; Petty, Economic Writings, i. 30 , Hist. MSS, 

Comm . Various, i. 144 (1662); For trey, England’s Interest and Improvement 
(1663), 12 I Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. Preface ; R. H., The Prevention of 
Poverty (1674), 3-4; State Papers Domestic , 1675-1676, p. 499 (1676); Britan¬ 
nia Languens (1680), 1. See also infra , Appendix, p. 500, No. 1. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xii. 432 (1697). 

6 Child, A Discourse about Trade (1690), Preface. The book was licensed 
in 1689. In his Brief Observations concerning Trade and Interest of Money 
(1668), 8, Child demonstrated the increase of 4 the riches and splendour of 
this kingdom \ 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 392*393- 
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are near double the principal money; those who can give 
good security may have money under the statute-interest... 
the Exchange seems as full of merchants as formerly . . . 
the number of coaches and splendour of equipage exceeding 
former times ; the public theatres very magnificent... much 
land has been improved, and the price of food reasonable . . . 
men eat and drink and laugh as they use to do " *. Houghton, 
in an anonymous pamphlet, England’s Great Happiness : or 
a Dialogue between Content and Complaint (1677), satirized 
the ' marks of poverty '—' multitudes of brave ships ', trade 
‘ stretched as far as any trade is known ‘ abundance of 
more good debts abroad than credit from thence houses 
* built like palaces ' in comparison with ' the last age and 
abounding with * plenty of costly furniture rich jewels, 
‘ shops and warehouses better furnished ’ *. In the next 
century the belief in an adverse balance still gained currency. 
" The writings of Mr. Gee ”, remarked Hume, ” struck the 
nation with an universal panic, when they saw it plainly 
demonstrated by a detail of particulars that the balance was 
against them, for so considerable a sum as must leave them 
without a single shilling in five or six years. But luckily 
twenty years have since elapsed, with an expensive foreign 
war ; yet is it commonly supposed that money is still more 
plentiful among us than in any former period ” A similar 
observation applies to the writers who represented the 
adverse balance in the years following the Restoration at 
two million pounds, which in a very few years would have 
completely drained the country 1 * * 4 . This conflict of opinion 
as to the state of trade was inevitable, inasmuch as it was 
impossible to ascertain the true balance ; and the calcula¬ 
tions, in which contemporaries indulged, resembled nothing 
so much as the making of bricks without straw. 

In the first place, the official statistics of trade were 
extremely defective. No abstracts of accounts, showing the 

1 Economic Writings, i. 245-244 (c. 1676). 

• Page X9‘ For Houghton's authorship, see supra, vol. ii. 396, note 6. 

• Hume, Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 332. 

4 Cf. Helps to a Right Decision upon the Merits of the late Treaty of 
Commerce with France (1787), 14 seq . (This was written by W. Knox : see 
infra, p. 1x6, note x.) 
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totals of exports and imports, were regularly kept at the official 
custom-house until the appointment of an inspector-general ffinui? 
of exports and imports near the end of the seventeenth <&/«<«*• 
century l . Moreover the custom-house books did not record 
the real values of commodities but fictitious values. The 
Books of Rates, which were issued at different periods, 
assigned the prices at which duties on a percentage basis 
were to be levied: yet these prices did not correspond to 
market prices, which fluctuated constantly and over long 
periods of time underwent considerable change. The con¬ 
sequence was that some commodities were rated too high 
and others too low *. There was always a marked discrepancy 
between the fiscal values and current market prices—even in 
the reign of James I. imports were considered to be under¬ 
valued in the Book of Rates by one-third 3 . After the 
Revolution the newly appointed inspector-general of exports 
and imports (1696) drew up for statistical purposes an official 
valuation of goods * : but as the prices of commodities did 
not remain stationary, real values in the eighteenth century 
were often out of all proportion to the official valuation 5 . 

Thus for the purpose of investigating the balance of trade 
the custom-house statistics were unreliable. They afforded 
no accurate indication of true values, on the basis of which 
some comparison might have been instituted between exports 
and imports *. A single example will show the mistake of 
using the custom-house books to demonstrate that trade 
with any country was unprofitable when our imports ex¬ 
ceeded in value our exports, and profitable when there was 
an excess of exports over imports. According to the customs 

1 In 1696 : Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 349-350. Abstracts existed 
(for London) for 1662-1663 and 1668-1669 : ibid. v. 351. See infra. 
Appendix* p. 500, No. 2. .. 

1 House of Lords MSS. 1699-1702, p. 456. (Proposal of the Com¬ 
missioners for Trade and Plantations for a new Book of Rates.) 

* And exports by one-fifth : Acts of the Privy Council , 1615-1616, 
p. 479 ; Friis, Alderman Cockayne's Project, 207 (note 1), 213 (note 4). 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 350. The Book of Rates had been 
revised in 1660 ( Statutes , v. 184 seq.). Real values were first registered in 
the case of exports in 1798, and in the case of imports in 1854: Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers (1898), lxxxv, 16, 51. 

4 E.g. haberdashery when exported was rated at about 9 per cent, of 
its real value. A list comparing official and real values in 1798 is given 
in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , iv. 464. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 166. 
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accounts the balance of trade between England and Ireland 
in the eighteenth century appeared favourable to the former 1 . 
Now Irish linen was rated in the English custom-house books 
at eightpence per yard, which was under one-half of its real 
value; and as it accounted for more than 50 per cent, of 
the exports from Ireland, the magnitude of the error in the 
valuation of this one commodity becomes apparent ®. The 
custom-house books are defective, not only as regards values, 
but also in respect of quantities which were not accurately 
entered. When woollen manufactures were allowed to be 
exported duty-free after the Revolution 3 , the merchants 
entered greater quantities of goods than they actually 
intended to ship abroad, either to gain reputation or to 
discourage others from sending to the same market *. Apart 
from inaccurate entries, the customs returns do not present 
a complete record of exports and imports. Certain com¬ 
modities were expressly excluded, such as fish and bullion, 
the former paying no duty when exported nor the latter 
when imported 6 . Other commodities do not appear in the 
official record because they were smuggled in or out of 
the country. Smuggling was extensively carried on in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 6 ; and the‘vast 
quantities ’ of goods clandestinely brought into the realm, 
or taken out of it, must seriously affect the accuracy of 
computations based on customs statistics. An estimate of 
exports should also include re-exports. 

In addition to defects in the method of compilation, customs 

1 Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 19-20. 

* See Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Manufactures , Trade and 
Present State of Ireland (ed. 1785), 27S-279. Another example is Dutch 
linen (' fine Hollands '). This was rated (temp. Charles I.) at 5s. the ell ; 
and when, at a later period, the Dutch manufactured a coarser linen not 
worth 2S. 6d. the ell, it was still rated on the old basis : Hist. MSS. Comm . 
Buccleuch , ii. part ii. 712 (1706). 

* In 1700 : supra , p. 21, note 5. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 443-444 ; Cary, An Essay towards 
Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 84 ; Gee, The Trade and Navigation of 
Great Britain (ed. 1730), 117. 

• Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 124 ; Cary. An Essay 
towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 84. See supra , vol. ii. 189, note 4. 

• Supra , p. 23, and infra , p. 144. " Can we suppose that England 

this year (1760) bought goods from France only to the amount of £37 in 
return for goods to the amount of £209,946 ?": Macpherson, Annals of 
Commerce , iii. 342, note. 
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statistics are necessarily inadequate since they do not take invisible 
into account the invisible exports. The latter consisted of 
services performed by shippers and capitalists (which yielded 
freights and interest on loans abroad), and the expenditure of 
travellers 1o . A writer pointed out in 1641 that an excess of 
imports over exports need not involve the drain of gold and 
silver because, as a result of the carrying trade, "good sums 
of money are yearly raised by our nation abroad " *. It was 
remarked that imports needed to be distinguished, accord¬ 
ingly as they were brought in English or in foreign shipping 
—in the former case they should be valued only at their 
‘ first cost and charges ’ abroad; in the latter case, ‘ with 
the increase of the homeward freight’ *. Another important 
item in foreign trade was made up of the interest on oversea 
investments. In some branches of trade a series of ' favour¬ 
able balances ’ would have brought ruin on the trading com¬ 
munity, for example, if our exports to the West Indies or 
Hudson’s Bay had continued permanently to exceed the 
imports 3 . In these instances the excess of imports, or ‘ un¬ 
favourable balance ’, constituted the profit earned by the 
capital sunk in the sugar plantations, the fur trade and 
other commercial enterprises: it was therefore a national 
gain instead of a national loss. Again, all outward cargoes 
increased the volume of exports although they might be lost 
at sea, captured by an enemy or confiscated by a foreign 
Government; or losses might be sustained through bad 
markets, bankruptcies and other ‘ accidents ’ 4 . In such 
cases there would be a corresponding reduction in the value 
of the homeward cargoes, imported in return for the outward 
cargoes ; but the national loss would be masked by the illu¬ 
sion of a 1 favourable balance produced by a diminution in 
the volume of imports. Similarly, chance might enhance 
the price of a cargo when sold abroad, and the commodities 

u See infra , Appendix* p. 501, No. 1. 

1 Robinson, England*s Safety in Trades Encrease (1641), 50. Similarly: 

Missel den, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 124 ; Cary, An Essay towards 
Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 85. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 166. Freights sometimes 
amounted to nearly as much as the first cost of the goods : House of 
Commons Journals , xiii. 723. 

• Cf* Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 342-343. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.)* 166-167. 
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brought back in return might be of greater value than the 
commodities exported, yet the nation would be the gainer 
although the imports exceeded in value the exports *. 

Enough has been said to show the difficulty of measuring 
the balance of trade, even when only the 1 * * 4 general balance' 
of all exports against all imports was in question. It was 
still more difficult—in view of the triangular nature of trade 
under which commodities purchased in one country are often 
transported direct to a third country—to determine the 
4 particular balance ’ of trade with separate countries. To 
give an example: we exported woollen manufactures to 
Portugal, and the sugar which we received in part payment 
was shipped to Italy *, whence we brought back raw silk and 
other commodities 3 . On the surface it might appear as 
though the trade with Italy must involve the drain of bullion 
to pay for her raw silk, because the custom-house books 
would not disclose the payment actually made to Italy in 
goods ; and the balance of trade with Portugal might appear 
unduly favourable, owing to the diversion of Portuguese im¬ 
ports from these shores to Italy. Moreover custom-house 
entries would not reveal the profit which accrued from the 
Newfoundland trade 4 * , inasmuch as the fish was transported 
direct to Mediterranean countries. The proceeds were 
brought to England either in bills of exchange or in com¬ 
modities 8 —in the latter case they would swell the imports, 
and might create the appearance of an unfavourable bal¬ 
ance with Mediterranean countries. But England’s trade 
with Holland affords the best example of the danger of facile 
generalizations, based on a hasty comparison of exports and 
imports. In the opening years of the eighteenth century 
the Dutch trade seemed singularly advantageous: the 
balance, formerly against us 8 , turned in our favour, the 

1 Ibid. * Some was brought to England. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. ix. part ii. 12 ; Cary, An Essay towards Regulating 

the Trade (ed. 1719). 85. 

4 The Commissioners for Trade and Plantations conjectured in 1707 

that the fish from Newfoundland * might amount' to about £130,000 

per annum : House of Lords MSS . 1706-1708, p. 255. 

* Burke, Observations on a Late State of the Nation (ed. 2769), 49; 
Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , iii. 343. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1772), v. 402, 404. 
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‘ overplus ’ averaging nearly £1,400,000 per annum 1 . When, 
however, we examine the statistics of the trade with other 
countries we observe a marked falling off *. The explanation 
is that during the war with France the Dutch became, in a 
greater measure than before, the carriers of our goods since 
their ports were less exposed than our own to the danger of 
privateers 8 ; and actually this ‘ favourable balance ' was not 
beneficial to us, because it meant that the Dutch were inter¬ 
cepting the middlemen’s profits in the branches of commerce 
interrupted by the war 4 . 

The more penetrating writers of the seventeenth century Hume's 
discerned the practical difficulties which must attend any tke 
investigation, based on custom-house returns, to ascertain theory of 
the precise balance of trade. But Hume provided the 
classical exposition 40 that, whatever the balance of trade, 
the apprehension of gold and silver permanently leaving a 
country was ‘ groundless His argument was based on the 
Quantity Theory of money : " Suppose four-fifths of all the 
money in Great Britain to be annihilated in one night . . . 
what would be the consequence ? Must not the price of all 
labour and commodities sink in proportion, and everything 
be sold as cheap as they were in [former] ages ? What 
nation could then dispute with us in any foreign market, or 
pretend to navigate or to sell manufactures at the same 
price, which to us would afford sufficient profit ? In how 
little time, therefore, must this bring back the money which 
we had lost, and raise us to the level of all the neighbouring 
nations ? Where, after we have arrived, we immediately lose 
the advantage of the cheapness of labour and commodities; 
and the further flowing in of money is stopped by our f ulln ess 
and repletion ” *. Hume, however, neglects here to notice 
that a fall in prices, consequent upon the drain of money, 

1 The average of the years 1699-1705: Davenant, Works (ed. 1771)* v. 417. 

1 The statistics are printed in Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great 
Britain (1776), part i. 1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771). v. 419, 435. 

4 Child, in the seventeenth century, remarked that Ireland, in spite of 
a favourable balance of trade, remained poor, because the excess of exports 
over imports represented the tribute paid to absentee landowners and 
others : A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 167-168. 

49 Hume was not the first to use the argument: infra , Appendix, p. 501, 

No. 2 . * Hume, Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 333. 

VOL, III 7 
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might bring on an industrial crisis l0 . In later times the 
mechanism of the foreign exchanges gave timely warning 
when the balance of trade turned against a country, and so 
discouraged over-trading. In earlier times confidence in the 
automatic operation of the foreign exchanges was lacking— 
not altogether without justification. so that even the de¬ 
monstration that money cannot permanently abandon a 
country, would not have removed the apprehension that a 
temporary drain might dislocate the economic system, and 
create grave social problems with which Governments of the 
day were not fitted to cope. It was with the immediate 
effects of a fall in prices that writers of the seventeenth 
century were primarily concerned, when they depicted the 
consequences attendant upon the diminution of national 
treasure 1 : beyond this their analysis did not go. In other 
words—Hume demonstrated what would happen in ' the 
long run and the Mercantilists attached importance to * the 
short run Both points of view are correct; and in this 
respect it is unfair and misleading to speak—as it is the 
common practice—of the ‘ fallacy ’ of Mercantilism * a . 

Practical Behind the theoretical discussions on money there usually 

th££y°f the ranged a practical objective. The issue at stake between 
the * Bullionists ’ and the ‘ Mercantilists ’ was whether the 
East India Company should be allowed to send gold and 
silver out of the country, while the most conspicuous applica¬ 
tion of the theory of the balance of trade was in relation 
to France. Not that France was the only country with 
which the balance of trade was unfavourable. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and the East Country ‘ always drained us 
of money', the * overbalance ’ at the end of the seventeenth 
century approaching £300,000*; and the balance with Russia 

lm But see supra , vol. ii. Introduction, p. lxxxv, note 2. 

1 Locke was not the first to notice that a reduction of the currency 
would cause a fall in prices : e.g. Britannia Languens (1680), 126, And 
see supra , pp. 69-70. For the Quantity Theory of money : supra , p. 63. 

,tf See infra , Appendix, p. 501, No. 3. 

* See the abstracts of exports and imports in House of Commons 
Journals , xiii. 723. Also ibid. xii. 432 ; House of Lords MSS. 1699- 
1702, pp. 455-456 (the amount stated for Denmark and Norway should be 
£50,000, not £150,000); Davenant, Works (ed. 1771)1 i. 397. In the 
reign of George III. the balance with Norway, Denmark and the East 
Country turned in England's favour: Whitworth, State of the Trade of 
Great Britain (2776), part ii. 6 , 8 . 
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was also against us 1 * * . But there were political factors to 
sharpen the edge of English animosity against France. 

French trade had aroused misgivings as early as the The Ftmch 
reign of Elizabeth, owing partly to the alleged drain of money trade ' 
and partly to the nature of the trade. The exports included 
cloth, tin, lead, herrings and coal: the imports consisted of 
luxuries such as wines and brandies, or of articles which 
entered into competition with native manufactures such as 
wrought silks, linen and paper *. Burghley condemned the 
French trade as ‘ hurtful to the realm ’. " No country ”, it 
was believed, ” robbeth England so much as France ”, and 
the annual export of ‘ fine gold ' was estimated at £100,000 *. 

In addition the wine trade encouraged ‘ the multiplying of 
taverns ’ and diminished the consumption of ale and beer, 

" and consequently decayeth tillage for grain ”. Finally, 
an argument which was to assume prominence after the 
Restoration, “ it enricheth France whose power England 
ought not [to] increase ” 4 * . 

A commercial treaty concluded between England and Growth <4 
France in 1606, and several times confirmed, provided that tariffs ' 
the products and manufactures of one country could be 
freely carried into the other 6 . But English merchants met 
with opposition in France *, and in 1648 trade was suspended. 

A French edict excluded wool and silk manufactures made 


1 Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 29-30. 
There was a favourable trade with the Mediterranean countries : ibid, 
part ii. 27-28, 31-34 ; House of Commons Journals , xii. 433. 

* Hist. MSS, Comm. Buccleuch , i. 27-28 ; The British Merchant (ed. 
1721), i. 18; Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 94. In the sixteenth century 
we also imported woad, salt and canvas : Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , 
i. 165. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, i. 163, 163. Hitchcock in A Pollitique 
Platt (1380) maintained that French wares, * besides the wines \ amounted 
to six times the value of English exports to France. 

4 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 124-125. 

4 Confirmed 1610, 1629, 1632 ; House of Commons Journal, vi. 284-285. 
A treaty of 1572 conferred privileges on English merchants in France : 
State Papers Pome, 1572-1578, p. 15. In Hist. MSS. Comm . Salisbury , 
xiii. 574 »there is a draft of a proposed treaty between France and England, 
of which the date is queried as May 1596. A treaty of 1600 is mentioned 
in ibid. Cowper, i. 128. An embargo was laid on French imports in 1626, 
when it was stated that “ the French sell in England wines, of Gascony 
alone, to the value of 500,000 crowns annually ” : ibid. Shrine , 85. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council , 1599-1600, p. 490 ; State Papers Domestic, 
1633-1634, p. 282. 
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in England or Holland, and this country retaliated by an 
Act (1649) which laid an embargo on French wines and 
manufactures of wool and silk l . After three years the 
Council of State advised that commercial intercourse should 
be restored, and in 1657 Parliament repealed the Act *. 
Nevertheless the obstacles to trade did not disappear. The 
French Government, in order to develop native industries, 
increased the duties on English commodities, and restricted 
importation to a few ports which were inconveniently situ¬ 
ated as distributing centres. The growth of tariffs is illus¬ 
trated by the duty on cloth. When the treaty of 1632 was 
made, the amount of the French duty on an English broad 
cloth * was six livres : in 1644 if was raised to nine livres, 
in 1654 to thirty livres, in 1664 to forty livres, and in 1667 
to eighty livres: while the duty oh serge rose from one 
livre in 1632 to twelve livres in 1667 4 . As a result the sale 
of cloth, which was said to account for one-third of our 
exports to France *, was greatly diminished ; and the stage 
was thus set for a concrete application of the doctrine of the 
balance of trade. 

Thru The campaign for the prohibition of French imports was 

inaugurated by Samuel Fortrey in a book entitled England’s 
French Interest and Improvement (1663). He cited a memorial, 
r alleged to have been laid before the French King, accord¬ 
ing to which our imports from France exceeded £2,600,000 
a year, while our exports to France only amounted to 
£1,000,000, involving this country in an annual loss of 
£1,600,000, “ whereby no doubt our treasure will be soon 
exhausted”*. The book created a deep impression 7 , and it 
was henceforth assumed that the French trade was a losing 

1 House of Commons fournals, vi. 285 ; Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum , ii. 239, 

* House of Commons Journals, vii. 169 ; Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum, ii. 1129. 

* 3 *i yards : The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 117. The livre was 
worth is. 6d. : infra, p. 107. 

4 Britannia Languens (1680), 194 ; The British Merchant (ed. 1721), 
ii. 117 ; State Papers Domestic, 1670, p. 600. 

• The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 153 ; Child, A New Discourse of 
Trade (4th ed.) ( p. xxii. The annual loss was represented as high as 
£400,000 : State Papers Domestic, 1677-1678, p. 70. 

• Fortrey, England*s Interest and Improvement (1663), 22-25. See infra, 

Appendix, p. 50a, No. 1. 7 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 87. 
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trade. In November 1674 ' A Scheme of the Trade as it is 
at present carried on between England and France ' was 
drawn up for the use of the * Commissioners for the Treaty 
of Commerce with France The account covered the period 
Michaelmas 1668 to Michaelmas 1669 ; and it represented 
the exports to France at £171,021:6:8, and the imports 
from France at £1,136,150:4:0, thus making the adverse 
balance about a million pounds a year l . The origin of this 
famous document, in which the adversaries of France found 
one of their most formidable weapons, is uncertain. The 
author of Britannia Languens (1680) stated that it was " an 
estimate of the French overbalance taken in England by 
some English merchants from the entries of the port of 
London ” The British Merchant (1713) in one place 
describes it as ' given in by the merchants ’, and in another 
place as ‘ a custom-house account delivered in almost forty 
years ago by the chief officers of the customs ' *. The 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations stated in 1697 that 
it was contained “ in a report made by Sir George Downing, 
then one of the Commissioners of the Customs, to the lords 
of the Privy Council, then a Committee for Trade, dated the 
9th of March The Commissioners of the 

Customs, again, declared in 1713 that it “ could not be taken 
from the custom-house books ”, since it differed ' very much * 
from their own accounts so far as they could be compared 
with it *. In any case the ‘ Scheme ’ did not set the facts in 
their true light. French wines were valued at £12:10s. per 
tun and French brandy at £20 per tun, which was apparently 
greatly in excess of their prime cost abroad. English ex¬ 
ports, on the other hand, were valued at their prime cost, 
on which basis French wines should have been valued at £7 

1 Printed in State Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, p. 435 ; House oj 
Commons Journals , xvii. 423-424; The British Merchant (ed. 1721),!. 181; 
ii. 338 ; Somers, Tracts (ed. 1812), viii. 30-31 ; Cobbett, Parliamentary 
History , iv. Appendix, No. xi. p. cxv. See also House of Commons 
Journals , xii. 432 ; xiii. 723. State Papers Domestic , 1676-1677, pp. 18-19, 
253 ; 1677-1678, p. 158. Petty, Economic Writings, i. 297. The British 
Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 305. 

1 Britannia Languens (1680), 190-191. 

* The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 338, 407 ; iii. 303. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xii. 432. 

# Ibid . xvii. 422-423. Their own accounts are given, ibid . xvii. 394 seq . 
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or £8 per tun and French brandy at £9 per tun *. There was 
a tendency, in fact, to magnify imports by calculations 
based on their retail price in London, which included the 
prime cost, freight, customs, and the profit of merchants and 
retailers; while exports were valued at their ‘ first cost' 
only *. A third statement of the French trade is in a report 
drawn up in 17x1 by the inspector-general of exports and 
imports. It is based on a manuscript in the custom-house 
and refers only to London, which was supposed to account 
for four-fifths of the trade of the kingdom *. It represents 
the imports from France (1668-1669) at £541,583:16s. and 
the exports to France at £108,699: 4s.*: adding one-fourth 
for the trade of the outports, the adverse balance appeared 
to exceed half a million pounds, but the statement takes no 
notice of re-exports. 

Tariff war The economic rivalry of England and France fed the 
flames of a tariff war, which began under the Commonwealth 
and but reached its climax after the Restoration. The French 
France. ^4 a tax 0 f fifty so } s * p er ton upon English shipping; 

made, as we have seen, successive additions to the duties on 
English commodities, amounting in 1667 to 50 per cent, or 
more of their value in the case of cloth • ; restrained their 
importation to particular ports ; and in 1686 placed a heavy 
imposition on our East India goods 1 * * 4 * * 7 . England retaliated 
by the Navigation Act of 1660, which was aimed at France 
as well as at Holland, and included among its provisions 
a duty of five shillings per ton on French shipping*. A 
few years later (1666), when France declared war against 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), p. vi; Davenant, Works 

(ed. 1771). v, 366-367. The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 341, claimed 
that the price of wine was ^17:10s. 

1 For the undervaluation of exported calicoes, see The British Merchant 
(ed. 1721), i. 298, 310. * Supra, vol. ii. 249. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 351-353 (this also gives the returns 
for 1662-1663). See also The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 70. 

4 In 1713 fifty sols were worth 2s. 6d., and at this period 3s. 9d.; The 
British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 7-8, 18-19. 

4 Britannia Languens (1680), 194 ; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 
369. For the duties, see supra, p. 100. 

7 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 368-369. 

1 Statutes , v. 249. Some indication of the amount of French tonnage 
is furnished by the ' demise * of the duty in 1671 at a yearly rent of £xzoo : 
State Papers Domestic , 1671, p. 163. 
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England 1 , the King—in compliance with an address from the 
House of Commons—issued a proclamation excluding French 
products*; while in 1670 the Commons contemplated "lay¬ 
ing such an imposition on French and other foreign goods 
and commodities as may discourage the bringing them 
in ” *. Negotiations took place with France (1670) in which 
an effort was made to redress economic grievances. The 
Duke of Buckingham warned the French King that it was 
" impossible for him to have what he desires from England, 
till he has first satisfied the nation of his good intentions 
towards them by not pressing so hard upon us in point of 
trade But Colbert's influence proved too strong. " Mr. 
Colbert ”, reported one of the English envoys, “ is the 
occasion, I believe, of all the ill-usage our English merchants 
receive in France to weary them out of the trade and to 
encourage his own manufactures ” 4 . He upheld the in¬ 
terests of the French clothiers, who had complained that 
the cheapness of English cloth flooded the French market: 
when the drapers remonstrated that they would lose their 
trade, they were told that La commerce aujourdhuy en France 
est une mattire d'estat, and that to promote foreign fabrics 
was ' but to nourish their enemies ' # . 

The shrinkage of English exports to France • led a com- Prohibit 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1675 to recommend the t p^ h 
prohibition of French commodities, if the French did not imports. 
reduce the impositions on English manufactures " at least 
to the same proportion and rate they were at the time of 
his majesty's happy restoration ” 7 . The protests of manu¬ 
facturers • and merchants grew into a demand (1676) for a 
new Parliament to deal with the economic situation. The 

1 January 1666 : State Papers Domestic , 1665-1666* pp. 237, 240. 

1 House of Commons Journals, viii. 632 ; Tudor and Stuart Proclama¬ 
tions (ed. Steele), i. No. 3481. 

* House of Commons Journals , ix. 174. A * tumultuous rising * of the 
London apprentices was designed for 1st May 1670, as a protest against 
the French trade : State Papers Domestic, 1670, p. 176. 

4 Hist. MSS . Comm. Buccleuch , i. 482-487, 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1670, p. Cox. 

* Some figures are given in ibid. 1673-1675, p. 319, 

* House of Commons Journals , ix. 365. 

§ The London silk weavers petitioned Parliament in 1671 to prohibit 
certain kinds of French silks: Hist . MSS. Comm . ix. part ii. 14. See 
supra , p. 18. 
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French, it was represented, had almost extinguished our 
trade with their own country by their tariffs on our manu¬ 
factures, and they had spoiled our trade with Holland, 
Flanders and Germany by their wars; they were ruining 
our home trade by large imports of silks, and draining the 
country of over a million pounds a year by the excess of 
imports over exports \ The economic argument was rein¬ 
forced by political jealousies; and in 1678 an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment forbade the importation of French wines, brandy, 
vinegar, linen, cloth, silks, salt and paper, on the ground 
that they ‘ exhausted the treasure of the realm ' *. This 
famous Act, one of the landmarks in the history of Mercan¬ 
tilism, was looked upon in later years as the beginning of 
‘a remarkable era of English commerce’ and *a happy 
revival of English manufacture ’ *. 

Under James II. the prohibition of French imports was 
repealed (1685) 1 * * 4 * * , and though an additional duty was laid 
on French wines, it was only two-thirds of the imposition 
levied at the same time on other foreign wines s . At the 
Revolution the prohibition was renewed by the Act of 1689, 
which was continued in 1691 *, and again in 1693 for three 
years " if the present war with France shall so long last ” 7 8 * . 
Peace was restored in 1697 ®, but French commodities were 
now burdened with very heavy duties. In the case of 
French wines the existing duties had been supplemented 
in 1693 by an imposition of £8 per tun •—this applied to 
wines taken as prize 10 —and in 1697 by a further imposition of 


1 " An Account of the proceedings at Guildhall M in State Papers 
Domestic , 1676-1677, p. 253. 

* Statutes, v. 862. The prohibition was for three years and thereafter 
to the end of the first session of Parliament. 

* Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale {ed. 1747), i. 325. 

4 Statutes , vi. 10. 4 Ibid, vi. 2. 

• Ibid. vi. 98 (1689), 247 (1691) ; Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. 

Steele), i. No. 3988. 

7 Statutes , vi. 420 ; House of Lords MSS. 1692-1693, p. 384. 

8 Whitworth records no exports or imports for 1697, but gives returns 
lot 1698-1702 : State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 13. 

• Statutes , vi. 383. 

*• The impositions of 1693 did not affect the prohibition of French 
trade, but concerned French goods brought in by privateers: The British 
Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 277. Cf. also Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the War 
against French Trade, 1688-1697, p. 70. 
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£25 l . Additional duties were also laid on brandy; and other 
French merchandise was nearly all charged with an imposi¬ 
tion of 50 per cent, on its value—25 per cent, being levied 
in 1693 and another 25 per cent, in 1697 *. These duties 
amounted ‘ almost to a prohibition ', so that in 1697, when 
the Peace of Ryswick was negotiated, the English pleni¬ 
potentiaries made no proposals for concluding a treaty of 
commerce with France, holding that “ the balance of trade, 
as it now stands, is evidently on the English side" a . 
According to the custom-house returns for the year 1700 
our imports from France were under £100,000, while our 
exports reached nearly £300,000 4 : but that the former had 
actually fallen to this amount is improbable. When the 
Act of 1678 prohibited French wines, they were imported 
into England under the name of Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian wines—this was done, it was said, by the direction 
of the Court and with the connivance of the customs officials, 
many of whom were ' indigent, mercenary and negligent ’ *. 
After the prohibition was removed, false entries provided 
an escape from high duties : wines of Bordeaux were trans¬ 
ported to San Sebastian, put in Spanish butts, and brought 
over to England as Spanish wines *. A large quantity of 
French goods, wines, brandy, silks and linen—" equal in 
value to a third part of all those that are entered at the 
custom-house ”, is one estimate 7 —were also imported 
clandestinely 9 or brought by the Dutch 9 . 

The War of the Spanish Succession again put an end to 

1 Statutes , vii. 97. On the wine duties, see also Parliamentary Papers 
(1898), lxxxv. 139. 

* Statutes, vi. 383 (1693) ; vii. 97 (1697). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm . Bath, iii. 127. 

4 Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 13. 

4 Britannia Languens (1680}, 277-278. House of Commons Journals, 
xii. 432 ; xiii. 206. The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 338, 345-346. 

* Justice, A General Treatise of Monies and Exchanges (1707), 5. 

* The British Aferchant (ed. 1721), i. 306. 

4 House of Commons Journals , xii. 210, 213. Between 1675 and 1696 
the total importation of brandy from abroad into London was roughly 
42,000 tuns : between 1696 and 1712 it was roughly 5000 tuns (for London 
and the outports) : ibid. xvii. 362, 364. This points to extensive smuggling. 
The prosperity of Lymington was attributed to the smuggling of French 
wines : Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , ii. 287. 

* Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (1730), 13 ; Hist . 
MSS. Comm. Portland , v. 352. 
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Th* com-■ the trade between France and England l * * , though it was 
found necessary to strengthen the prohibition by an Act of 

* 7 » 3 - Parliament in 1705 *. But when a Tory ministry came into 
power, it repealed in 1711 the prohibition in respect of French 
wines, subject to the proviso that they were paid for with 
British goods*. Two years later it attempted to conclude 
a commercial treaty 4 with France as part of the Peace of 
Utrecht. The Ninth Article proposed—(i) to remove on 
both sides all prohibitions not in force prior to 1664 ; (2) to 
levy in England no higher duties on French than on other 
foreign goods; (3) to restore the French tariff of 1664 for 
English exports to France, except that our woollen manu¬ 
factures, sugar, salted fish and the produce of whales were 
to be excluded from this tariff and made the subject of a 
special agreement—pending this agreement they were to 
come under the tariff of 1699 5 * . Another Article abolished 
the duty on tonnage. A Bill was introduced into Parliament 
to give effect to the treaty of commerce *, and secured at 
first a favourable reception 7 . Public opinion, however, was 
aroused, and the Whig party seized the opportunity to make 
political capital out of the Government’s proposals. "Nothing 
is more plain ”, wrote Defoe to the Earl of Oxford, " than 
that the disputes upon the subject of the commerce with 
France are carried on, not merely as a dispute about trade, 
which most of the people now so hot about it understand 
little of, but as an arrow shot at the present administration ”. 
The other side claimed that this was not ‘ party against 


1 Whitworth records no imports from France for the years 1703-1710 : 
State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 13. 

1 Statutes, viii. 360 ; House of Lords MSS, 1704-1706^.295. Ashley, 
Surveys Historic and Economic , 299, dates the renewal of the prohibition 
from the Act 3 & 4 Anne, but the Declaration of War forbade " all corre¬ 
spondence or communication with her majesty's enemies " : House of 
Commons Journals, xiv. 431. See also Clark, " War Trade and Trade 
War, 1701-1713 ", in The Economic History Review, i. No. 2, 268, 275-276. 

% Statutes, ix. 388-389. 

* Printed in House of Commons Journals, xvii. 331 seq., and in The 
British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 43 seq. 

* House of Commons Journals, xvii. 333, 340. 

* Printed in The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 130 seq. 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Polwarth, i. 9-10. The produce of the duties 
on French goods imported in 1713 was seven times that of 1712 : House of 
Commons Journals, xvii. 554. 
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party, Tory against Whig ’; and Defoe himself admitted 
that the opposition originated ‘ as a trading question ’ *. 

The case for the treaty was presented in The Mercator with 
which Defoe was closely identified *; the case against it in 
The British Merchant, in which " several ingenious merchants 
of long experience and well-skilled in trade joined together 
to contradict the impositions of this writer ”, who had 
” a knack of writing very plausibly ” *. 

Against the treaty it was represented, first, that the Argument* 
removal of prohibitions and the reduction of duties were 016 
only partial. They applied to British goods but not to 
foreign goods re-exported from England ; under this clause, 
therefore, the produce of the Levant or India could be 
excluded from France if carried in British shipping 4 . 
Secondly: cloth came under the tariff of 1699 and so paid 
a duty over one-third greater than that of 1664 *. Apart 
from the handicap of a high duty, which served as ‘ an 
effectual prohibition ’, it was maintained that there would 
be no sale of English cloth in France because the low price 
of labour enabled French manufacturers to undersell foreign 
competitors *. Thirdly : the war had depreciated the French 
exchanges, the livre falling from eighteenpence to a shilling. 

This benefited French exporters but enhanced the price of 
English goods in France 50 per cent. 7 , so that we should 
be inundated with French commodities while unable to 
market our own goods. For these reasons " the notion of 
establishing a trade with France, that shall be reciprocally 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , v. 351-352 ; The British Merchant (ed. 

1721), i. 202. 

* '* Mr. M-, who first set me upon that work and undertook the 

support of it, has declined any consideration for it ever since Lady Day 
last, so that 1 perform it wholly without any appointment for it, or benefit 
by it . . « though it is expensive to me M —Defoe to the Earl of Oxford 
(1714) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, v. 445, 

* The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. pp. x-xi. 

4 Ibid. i. 65, 234 seq. ; ii. 149. 

4 Broad cloth paid 40 livres under the tariff of 1664, and 55 livres 
under the tariff of 1699 : ibid. ii. 117-1x8, 300. The livre had depreciated 
in value, but the French Government was endeavouring to raise its value : 
ibid. ii. xi8. 

* Ibid. i. 6, 18, 307. 

7 The pound sterling was formerly equivalent to 13J livres, but now 
to 20 ; this made French goods cheap in England, and English goods dear 
in France : ibid. i. 19. 
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beneficial to each nation ”, was pronounced ' a thing im¬ 
practicable '—“ France will never permit us to import 
thither any commodities, fish or manufactures that will in 
any degree be detrimental to their product ” \ While the 
benefits conferred by the treaty thus appeared dubious, its 
disadvantages were magnified. All the vested interests, 
which had profited by the restrictions on French trade, raised 
a storm of protest. French wines, it was alleged, would ruin 
the trade with Spain, Portugal * and Italy, which sent wines 
in exchange for cloth ; French silks would ruin the native 
silk industry and the trade with the Levant, which sent 
raw silk in exchange for cloth; French linens would ruin 
the trade with Germany, which sent linens in exchange for 
cloth; and finally, French brandy would prejudice the 
plantations by lessening the demand for sugar and molasses 
on the part of English distillers *. These trades were con¬ 
sidered more valuable to England than the French trade, 
for not only did they provide an outlet for our woollen 
goods, but also the balance was thought to be in our 
favour 1 * * 4 . 

Trade The arguments of the woollen and silk manufacturers 

England P reva ^ e d: the Bill of Commerce was defeated: and the 
and France conclusion of a treaty with France was postponed for threc- 
eigiueenth quarters of a century. The commercial relations between 
century. England and France during most years of the eighteenth 
century are summed up in Adam Smith’s calculation that 
" 75 per cent, may be considered as the lowest duty to 
which the greater part of the goods of the growth, produce 
or manufacture of France were liable *. But upon the 
greater part of goods those duties are equivalent to a pro¬ 
hibition. The French in their turn have, I believe, treated 
our goods and manufactures just as hardly.... Those mutual 

1 The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 442. 

* For the argument based on the Methuen Treaty with Portugal, see 
infra , p. 111. 

* House of Commons Journals , xvii. 347-348, 379-380, 385-386, 391-393, 
404, 408, 426-427. 

4 The Trade with France, Italy , Spain and Portugal Considered (1713), 5. 

s The Acts of 1693 and 1697 alone accounted for a duty of 50 per cent, 
on general French merchandise: supra, p. 105. For the duty on wine, 
see infra , p. 114. 
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restraints have put an end to almost all fair commerce be¬ 
tween the two nations ” l . The official returns bear out this 
statement. The highest figures are recorded in the middle 
of the century, when in the years 1751-1754 the imports from 
France entered in the custom-house books averaged about 
£60,000, and the exports to France half a million. In later 
years the imports remained on the whole stationary while 
exports diminished by over one-half *. But, as Adam Smith 
remarked, smugglers were now the principal importers of 
British goods into France and of French goods into Great 
Britain.* 

The controversy over the French trade inaugurated the The 
first phase of the Free Trade movement—the phase oi 
moderate tariffs and no prohibitions. 4 A group of econo- ‘Pj **»- 
mists, among whom were Child, North and Davenant, broke balance 
away from the dogmas of their age, and associated themselves °f trade - 
with ideas which paved the way for the principles of the 
Manchester School. They identified themselves with the 
theory of the * general balance ' of trade as opposed to the 
' particular balance ’. The distinction was already known 
to Mun. “ The balance of our trade is either general or 
particular. The general is when all our yearly traffic is 
jointly valued . . . the particular is when our trade to Italy, 
France, Turkey, Spain and other countries are severally con¬ 
sidered ” ‘ According to the theory of the general balance, 
an excess of imports over exports in the case of any particular 
country was immaterial, provided the balance was favourable 
with the world as a whole. The economists did not deny 
that our trade with France was ‘ disadvantageous to this 
nation '; but they considered it ‘ an endless and uncertain 
speculation ' to isolate particular trades, and to measure their 

1 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 438, 

* Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (1776), part ii. 13-14. 

It was stated in 1718 that since the rejection of the treaty of commerce 
“ the people of Great Britain have taken from France great quantities of 
wines and brandies, etc., without having leave to import any of their 
manufactures into that kingdom *' : Hist. MSS. Comm. Stuart , vi. 443. 

But the figures in Whitworth show an excess of exports to France over 
imports. 

1 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 438, 

4 On the term ' free trade \ see supra , p. 17, note 4. 

• Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664}, 96. 
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profit and loss to the nation singly without reference to the 
general trade of the country *. “ Whatever overbalance 

France in particular might have upon us”, it was enough to 
know “ beyond all dispute that England was every year a 
gainer in its universal trade ” *. Thus while one school of 
thought condemned the trade with any country in which 
imports exceeded exports, a more progressive body of 
opinion considered the particular balance ‘ fallible and erro¬ 
neous since an apparent ' losing trade' might be ' a very 
necessary beneficial trade ’ in its influence on other branches *. 
Our exports to the Baltic, for example, fell much below the 
value of our imports, but the latter consisted largely of naval 
stores without which our trade to other countries could not 
be carried on. However the Baltic trade, as the basis of all 
others, was admitted to be an exception even by those who 
upheld the theory of the particular balance 1 * * 4 * * . It could not 
be pretended that French wines and silks came in the same 
category as naval stores: but there were other arguments 
in their favour. In the first place, there was a re-export trade 
in French goods 8 ; and if we were to compete successfully 
with the Dutch, it was necessary that our ships should not be 
confined to British products but should carry a variety of 
cargoes, which was one of the secrets of Holland’s pre¬ 
dominance in the world’s carrying trade *. In the second 
place, this country could not dispense with wines and brandy, 
linen and paper; and the question was whether we should 
buy them in the best and cheapest market, France, or import 
them at a dearer rate through roundabout channels 7 . In 
the third place, there was involved in the French trade a vital 
principle, in the enunciation of which the modem theory of 
free trade began to assume shape and substance. “ No 
imagination can be vainer than to think that trade is to be 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 386 ; ii. 97. 

1 Ibid . v. 363. 

• Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.) f 164, 169-170* 

4 The British Merchant (ed. 1721), i. 28-29. 

• Houghton, England's Great Happiness: or a Dialogue between Content 
and Complaint (1677), 6* 

• Infra , p. 134* 

7 Britannia Languens (1680), 284 ; Davenant, Works (ed* 1771), v* 

37S~3*>. 
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ruled and circumscribed by art; it must be suffered to take 
its own natural course, and not be interrupted by prohibitions 
or high duties equal to prohibitions, unless upon provocation 
from other countries Those who seek to promote the 
consumption of their own native products “ by an universal 
discouragement of foreign goods will find themselves, in 
process of time, to have little or no trade, and that their own 
commodities shall remain a drug upon their hands ", More¬ 
over all branches of commerce are interdependent: one 
branch may seem prejudicial, yet " to lop it off may kill 
another, which by secret fibres has relation to it ” l * * . To this 
was added the consideration that tariffs not only break links 
in the chain of commerce but they generally end in war *. 

The collapse of the ' free trade ’ movement, engineered The 
by a Tory ministry in 1713, was largely due to the fear of 
losing a trade in which the balance was favourable to this v>uh 
country, namely, the trade with Portugal. In the reign of Portueai - 
Charles II. we exported large quantities of cloth to Portugal * ; 
but owing to the heavy imposition laid upon refined sugar 
imported into England—coupled with an increase of the 
duty on Portuguese wine, which amounted to £20: 10s. per 
tun and was almost prohibitive—the Portuguese Government 
endeavoured to set up a native cloth industry by forbidding 
the use of English cloth, with some exceptions, and by en¬ 
couraging the immigration of English artisans 4 . To retain 
their threatened market the manufacturers and merchants 
in England pressed for a treaty of commerce, which should 
stimulate the consumption of Portuguese wines purchased 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), v. 387; i. 387. 

* Ibid. v. 379. 

* House 0/ Commons Journals, xiv. 290. The exports of woollen manu¬ 
factures, corn, fish, coal, lead, tin, etc., amounted yearly to ^350,000: 

Hist. MSS. Comm. ix. part ii. 12 (1671). James I. had appointed a consul 
in Portugal ' for the better government of that trade *: Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1613-1614, p. 97. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1671, pp. 118-120; 1678, pp. 235, 394; 

Britannia Languens (1680), 161; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 37; 
v. 373. They began by prohibiting woollen cloth (except bays, etc.), hats 
and stockings. Later they admitted black cloth, which was not much in 
demand, and stockings and hats of finer quality: House of Commons 
Journals, xiv. 290. Yet they took about 180,000 stuffs a year, according 
to An Essay on Wool and Woollen Manufacture for the Improvement of 
Trade (1693), See also The British Merchant (ed. 17*1), iii. 18. 4 *. 8a. 
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with English manufactures, in place of French wines pur¬ 
chased with English money l . Portugal demanded the re¬ 
duction of the wine duty, but this would have involved a 
loss of revenue and raised difficulties in Spain, whose trade 
was considered equally beneficial to England *. Eventually 
the Methuen Treaty * was concluded in 1703, under which 
Portuguese wines paid only two-thirds of the duty charged 
on French wines 4 ; and in return all our woollen manufac¬ 
tures were admitted into Portugal. This treaty was held in 
high favour. Our exports to Portugal, comprising ' vast 
quantities ' of cloth as well as com, tin, lead, leather, and fish 
from Newfoundland, were more than doubled 6 : the returns 
were made in wine, sugar, oil and money. At Exeter, one 
of the chief manufacturing towns in the West of England, 
it was said that almost no other money was in circula¬ 
tion but Portuguese gold 4 . The Portuguese market was the 
more important because it embraced also Brazil, which was 
considered the basis of the trade 7 . 

The proposal made in 1713 to admit French wines on 
the same terms as other wines involved a breach of the 
Methuen Treaty, and it provoked a great outcry in the 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Le Fleming , 131 (1677) ; House of Commons 
Journals , x. 743 (1692). 

* House of Commons Journals , xiv. 290-291, 

* Printed in ibid. xiv. 290 ; xvii. 348-349 ; The British Merchant (ed. 
1721), i. 209 seq. 

4 Actually they were already paying less than two-thirds : The British 
Merchant (ed. 1721), iii. 43, 49. 

* According to The British Merchant (ed. 1721), iii. 24-25, our exports 
to Portugal increased from about £400,000 to £'1,300,000. These figures 
are exaggerated. In 1700 exports amounted to £336,598 ; and in 1705 
to £818,768 : House of Lords MSS. 1706-1708, pp. 253-255. (These 
totals do not include Newfoundland fish which was also sent to Portugal : 
House of Commons Journals , xv, 163.) Exports did not approach £1,300,000 
until 1736 : Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (X776), part ii. 
27. The statistics of the wine trade, 1675-17x2, are given in House of 
Commons Journals , xvii. 363, 365 ; and from 1697 onwards in Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers (1898), Ixxxv. 153 seq. 

* The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. x8, 24 ; The Consequences oj 
Trade as to the Wealth and Strength of any Nation . By a Draper of London 
(1740), 14. 

1 " A great part of the woollens sold in Portugal is for the Brazils, and 
the great consumption of woollens in the Brazils is by the negroes " : 
Decker, An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 1744), 
107* See also Defoe, The Complete English Tradesman (ed. 1727), ii. part ii. 
66 ; Shilling ton and Chapman, The Commercial Relations of England and 
Portugal , 246 seq . And see infra , Appendix, p. 502, No. 2. 
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belief that Portugal would again prohibit our manufactures 1 . French and 
“ Which is the wine ", it was asked, " that every Englishman 
will choose, Portugal or French wine, if the price of both 
should be the same ? " Portuguese wines were ‘ heavy and 
strong ’, and " we hankered after the old claret of Bordeaux ”, 
although " the preserving our looms and the rents of Great 
Britain was of greater consequence to the nation than 
gratifying our palates with French wine ” *. The statistics 
of the wine trade gave eloquent support to the argument. 

In 1683 the quantity of French wines entered at London 
amounted to 65 gallons, as compared with 16,772 tuns of 
Portuguese wine : in 168C, after the prohibition of French 
wines had been removed, the corresponding figures were 
12,760 tuns (French) and 289 tuns (Portuguese) a . And 
the argument proved fatal in spite of the attempt to 
show that it was "specious with respect to our woollen 
manufactures, but not of any weight in the general argu¬ 
ment of commerce ” 4 . 

Down to the reign of George III. the volume of our exports Commer- 
to Portugal steadily grew, but then a remarkable shrinkage ‘,“'l h trialv 
occurred due to increased duties, Portuguese sumptuary France 
laws, the confinement of the trade with Brazil to Portuguese <I/Ko) ' 
companies, and the competition of the Dutch and French ®. 

This weakened the force of the objection against a commer¬ 
cial treaty with France for the reduction of tariffs ; and 
when a Tory minister was once more in the saddle, public 
opinion was prepared for a change in the economic policy of 

1 The Trade with Trance, Italy, Spain , and Portugal Considered (1713), 

13. Cf. Seasonable Observations on the present Fatal Declension of the General 
Commerce of England (1737), 9 - 

* French wines would be £2 a tun cheaper : The British Merchant 
(ed. 1721), i. pp, ix, 347-350 ; ii. 277. An Essay on the Treaty of Commerce 
with France (1713), 35. 

* House of Commons Journals, xvii. 363. It should be noted that the 
quantities varied in different years, 

4 Defoe in Hist. MSS . Comm. Portland , v. 352 (1713). 

6 The exports fell to about one-half, while the imports remained 
stationary : Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great Britain (177b), part ii, 

27-28. The port dues discouraged the English carrying trade to Lisbon : 
Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , iii. 425-426, French competition was 
complained of in 1735 : Hist. MSS. Comm. Somerset, 317. For Dutch 
competition: Decker, An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign 
Trade (ed. 1744), 35- For the Portuguese companies : Shillington and 
Chapman, The Commercial Relations of England and Portugal, 282 seq. 
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the country. The treaty of commerce with France, which 
was signed September 1786, announced the intention of the 
contracting parties to put an end to “ the prohibitions and 
prohibitory duties which have existed for almost a century 
between the two nations It provided that " the wines of 
France imported directly from France into Great Britain 
shall, in no case, pay any higher duties than those which 
the wines of Portugal now pay ” l . This at once halved the 
duty on French wines, which had risen to about £96 per tun, 
though the preference given to Portugal in the Methuen 
Treaty was preserved in the Act of 1787. Under this Act 
the duty on French wines was still further reduced—it now 
varied from £25: 4s. to £33: 12s. accordingly as it was 
imported into London or the outports, and in British-built 
or foreign ships—but Portuguese wines only paid two-thirds 
of the French duty, that is, £16 :16s. to £22 : 8s. *. Among 
other commodities the duties on all works of iron, steel, 
copper and brass were not to exceed 10 per cent.; cottons 
and woollens, earthenware and pottery, were to pay 12 per 
cent. ; while manufactured articles mixed with silk remained 
prohibited on both sides *. 

Thebe- In concluding a treaty of commerce with France the 
free trade°* y oun £ er Pitt may have been fortified in his opinions by 
not due to The Wealth of Nations 4 ; but there appear to be no valid 
tmUk's grounds for the common assumption that the beginnings of 
influence. f ree trade were due to the influence of Adam Smith *. Pitt, 
who represented here the Tory tradition, was only resuming 
at the first opportunity the historic policy of the Tory 
party, and the decline of the Portuguese trade had now 
removed the practical obstacle which had been fatal to his 
, predecessors. The debate in Parliament over the treaty 
proceeded on traditional party lines. Fox voiced the Whig 
sentiment that “ France was the natural foe of Great 

1 Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxvi, 233 seq., 268 seq. 

• Parliamentary Papers (1898), lxxxv* 139-140. 

* Cobbett, Parliamentary History ; xxvi. 237-238. 

4 Pitt first became acquainted with Smith in 1787 : Rae, Li/e 0/ Adam 
Smith , 404 seq. In the debate on the French treaty The Wealth of Nations 
was not referred to by Pitt or Fox : ibid. 290-291. 

4 The proposal for a commercial treaty actually emanated from the 
French minister, Vergennes : Rose, William Pitt and National Revival # 347. 
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Britain ” ; and he protested, as The British Merchant had 
done three-quarters of a century before, that we should lose 
the benefits derived from the Methuen Treaty which " had 
justly been considered as the commercial idol of England ” l * . 
Pitt, on the other hand, did not share the Whigs' apprehen¬ 
sions of French competition. “ France had the advantage 
in the gift of soil and climate, and in the amount of her 
natural produce ” ; but “ our manufactures were so con¬ 
fessedly superior as to dread no competition ” *. And even 
Burke, while opposing the treaty, admitted that “ our 
capital gave us a superiority which enabled us to set all the 
efforts of France to rival our manufactures at defiance : the 
powers of capital were irresistible in trade ” 3 . Pitt’s view 
of the relative position of the two countries is borne out by 
the attitude of French and English manufacturers towards 
the treaty. Among French manufacturers ‘ this most 
pernicious treaty ’ was execrated as “ the most fatal stroke 
to their manufactures they ever experienced ” 4 . The 
Chamber of Commerce of Normandy drew up a memorandum 
in which it dwelt upon " the perfection of the preparation 
and the merit of the spinning (united with cheapness) ” of 
English cottons, the " advantages which the English possess 
over all the woollens of France ”, and the " notable prejudice ” 
to French potteries. ** The opinion we develop upon this 
treaty is general and founded on a simple reflection—that 
France furnishes twenty-four millions of consumers against 
eight millions which England offers in turn ” *. Among 
English manufacturers, in contrast with the national excite¬ 
ment in 1713, the passage of the treaty through Parliament 
in 1787 did not produce a single hostile petition, according 
to Eden who negotiated the treaty *. This he acclaimed as 
“ a curious proof of the good sense and general information 

1 Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxvi. 349, 398, 451. 

* Ibid. 384, 389. 

* Ibid. 487-488, 498. 

4 Young, Travels France (ed. Maxwell), 94, 326. 

4 Ibid. 324. An earlier memorandum of the Chamber is described by 
Professor S 4 e in The Economic History Review, ii. No. 2, 308 seq. 

* There was a petition from the * General Chamber of Manufacturers * 
for postponing consideration of the treaty with France, but it did not 
express hostility : Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxvi. 377-378. 
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of the times in which we live ” K The real cause of the 
change, however, was not any theoretical demonstration of 
the benefits of free trade, but the confidence which English 
industrial interests now felt in their ability to meet foreign 
competition la . When confidence in the natural protection 
afforded by superior efficiency was lacking, the manufac¬ 
turers showed their former disinclination to dispense with 
legal protection *; and the teachings of Adam Smith then 
failed to evoke any response among them. In short, the 
beginnings of the free trade movement in England were 
dictated by practical considerations, in which abstract doc¬ 
trines of economic freedom did not have the influence 
commonly assigned to them *°. 


(I«) 

The Navigation System 

Early his- The navigation system was a legacy of the Middle Ages. 
‘navigation ear ty 35 the fourteenth century it was enacted that 
Acts. " none of the King’s liege people do from henceforth ship 
any merchandise in going out or coming within the realm 
of England, in any port, but only in ships of the King’s 
liegance ” 3 ; and the employment of foreign ships was 
forbidden under the Early Tudors 4 . The policy of protec¬ 
tion provoked retaliation in other countries, the Emperor 
Charles V. placing a ban on English ships as a protest against 
the Statute of 1540 *. On this account one of Elizabeth's 
first measures was to repeal her predecessors’ legislation, 
though with the proviso that goods imported in foreign 
vessels, ‘ masts, pitch, tar and com only excepted ’, should 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, vi. 198. Fox endeavoured to work up 
an agitation : ibid. Rutland , iii. 372-373. The anonymous pamphlet, en¬ 
titled Helps to a Right Decision upon the Merits 0/ the late Treaty 0/ Commerce 
with France (1787), was written by W. Knox : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, 
vi. I 97 -I 99 - 

*• Cf. infra , Appendix, p. 502, No. 3. 

1 Cf. the attitude of the ironmaster, Reynolds, towards Ireland in 1785 
and towards France in 1786 : Rathbone, Memoir of R. Reynolds, 50, 287. 
Also see infra, p. 205, note 3. 

Ia See infra , Appendix, p. 503, No. 1. 8 1381 : supra , vol. i. 592. 

4 1485, 1488, 1532 and 1540: supra, vol. i. 592, 594. 

1 Stale Papers Foreign, 1563, p. 609. 
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pay aliens' customs l . The discrimination between native 
and alien shipping was intended, so it was explained, ‘ for 
avoiding of great deceit ’ practised by natives in entering 
the goods of aliens in the custom-books in their own names ; 
but it served as a protective measure which induced even 
foreign merchants to employ English ships, in spite of higher 
freights *, ‘ in order to be less troubled by the officers of 
custom As a consequence Philip II., citing the precedent 
set by his father in 1540, forbade “ all of whatever nation 
they may be to lade any English ships in any port of the 
Low Countries ” *. 

The freedom conferred by the Act of 1559 to use foreign Under 
ships was gradually curtailed, and the pendulum began to Elizabelk ' 
swing back. It was alleged that the navy was decayed 
owing to the decline of ' the ancient navigation into the 
Levant ’ \ the concentration of the spice trade in the hands 
of the Portuguese, the restrictions laid by Spain on the use 
of foreign ships, and the augmentation of tolls in the Sound 
bv the King of Denmark 5 . In 1563 it was made obligatory 
to employ native shipping in the coasting trade as well as 
for importing French wines and woad 6 ; and sometimes 
even the export of English commodities was confined to 
English vessels manned by English mariners, either as a 
result of instructions from the authorities or on the initia¬ 
tive of a trading company 7 . The privileges bestowed upon 
the Russia Company were also made to depend upon its 
employment of native shipping 8 . 

The Elizabethan Government, however, relied more The Fish 
upon indirect methods for promoting navigation. It fell Days ‘ 
back upon the precedent set by an Act qf Edward VI. 
enjoining “ such abstinence [from meat] which hath been 
used in this realm ” upon Fridays and Saturdays and in 

1 1559 : Statutes, iv. part i. 375-376. 

1 Foreign freights were one-third or onc-haif lower : State Papers 
Foreign, 1564-1565, p. 5*9 

* 1563 : ibid. 1563, pp. 608-609. 4 See supra , voi. ii. 335. 

6 Tudor Economic Documents (ed.Tawney and Power),ii. 104-105 (1563). 

4 Statutes , iv. part i. 423. 

7 (1) Corn : ibid. 425 ; Hist . MSS. Comm . Pepys , 190. (2) All com¬ 
modities : Acts of the Privy Council, 1588, p, 3. (3) Trading company; 

Newcastle Merchant Adventurers , i, 43-44 (1593), 

• Supra , vol. ii. 327. 
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Lent: “ considering that due and godly abstinence is a 
means to virtue and to subdue men’s bodies to their soul 
and spirit, and considering also specially that fishers, and 
men using the trade of living by fishing in the sea, may 
thereby the rather be set on work, and that by eating 
of fish much flesh shall be saved and increased ” *. The 
intention to carry on Edward VI.'s policy was shown as 
early as 1559, when Parliament was exhorted to maintain 
" the old course of fishing by the straitest observation of 
Fish Days, for policy sake ; so the sea-coasts shall be strong 
with men and habitations, and the fleet flourish more than 
ever " *. Effect was given to this recommendation in an 
Act for the * maintenance and increase of the navy ' (1564), 
which required ‘ every Wednesday in every week ', except 
Christmas week and Easter week, to be observed as a 
* Fish Day'—" as the Saturdays in every week be or ought 
to be ” ; and offenders were to be subject to the penalties 
laid down for “ such as shall eat flesh upon Fridays, Satur¬ 
days or other Fish Days ” 3 . The institution of Fish Days 
was intended " for the increase of fishermen and mariners, 
and repairing of port towns, and navigation ” ; and it 
was expressly dissociated from any religious significance 4 . 
The local authorities were frequently pressed to enforce 
the observance of the law *, but an open admission of 
failure was made in an Act of 1581, which alluded to the 
' usual eating of flesh ’ on Fish Days • ; and in 1585 Wednes¬ 
day ceased to be one of the appointed Fish Days 7 . The 

1 Statutes, iv. part i. 65 (1549). 

# Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, i. 165. 

* Statutes, iv. part i. 422 seq. One * dish of flesh ' was permitted pro¬ 
vided there were three ' dishes of sea-fish 

4 It was also intended to keep down the price of meat and preserve the 
young cattle : Hist. MSS. Comm. Rye, 102. In A Brief Note of the benefits 
that grow to this realm by the Observation of Fish Days, 1594 (in An English 
Garner, ed. Lang. 135), the maintenance of the Navy, the revival of decayed 
coast towns, and the check to the conversion of arable to pasture, were 
assigned as the reasons for the observance. The author was R. Hitchcock : 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, v. 528. See also State Papers Domestic , 
1595 - 1597 . P- 540 * 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1571-1575, p. 74 ; 1575-1577. p- 260; 1578- 
1580. pp. 14, 66. 

• Statutes, iv. part i. 668. 

7 Ibid. iv. part i. 718-719. The penalties for eating flesh on the Fish Days 
wore reduced in 1593 : ibid. iv. part ii. 855. 
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discredited policy of the Fish Days was revived in the 
seventeenth century. The first Parliament of James I. 
ordered their enforcement x , and proclamations for their 
observance were issued as late as 1664 *, but these repeated 
injunctions proved unavailing. None of the Fish Days, 
wrote Roger Coke in 1671, are observed *. 

An attempt was also made to stimulate native shipping other «- 
by forbidding subjects to import foreign-cured fish 1 * * 4 . The pedUnts - 
sequel provides an interesting commentary upon the efforts 
to build up a mercantile marine by artificial expedients. 

" It was hoped and expected that the fishermen of this 
realm would in such sort have employed themselves to 
fishing, and to the building and preparing of such store of 
boats and shipping for that purpose, as that they should 
long ere this time have been able sufficiently to have 
victualled this realm with salted fish and herrings of their 
own taking, without any supply of aliens and strangers, 
to the great increase of mariners and maintenance of the 
navigation within this realm. Notwithstanding it is since 
found by experience that the navigation of this land is no 
whit bettered by means of that Act, nor any mariners 
increased nor like to be increased by it: but contrary wise, 
the natural subjects of this realm being not able to furnish 
the tenth part of the same with salted fish of their taking, 
the chief provision and victualling thereof with fish and 
herrings hath ever since the making of the same Statute 
been in the power and disposition of aliens and strangers, 
who thereby have much enriched themselves, greatly 
increased their navigation, and (taking advantage of the 
time) have extremely enhanced the prices of that victual 
to the great hurt and impoverishing of the native subjects 
of this realm, and yet do serve the markets here in very 

1 1604 : Statutes , iv. part ii. 1058. 

• 1619 : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1265, 1632: 

State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633, p.260.1640: ibid. 1639-1640, p. 370.1663: 
Mercurius Publicus , No..#, 49 (January 1662-1663). 1664 : Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3390* See also Hist . MSS. Comm . 

Various , iv, 310 (1651). 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 18 ; Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Im¬ 
prov’d (ed. 1728), iv. 38 (1681). 

4 1581; Statutes , iv, part i, 668. 
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Under the 

Early 

Stuarts. 


evil sort by little and little, housing and keeping their fish 
as well on this side as beyond the seas till the prices be raised 
to their liking. And the merchants of this realm having 
been wholly barred in their trades of providing of fish for 
the service thereof, the navigation of this realm which was 
intended to be augmented hath been rather impaired than 
increased thereby, and the prices of fish greatly enhanced 
to the great and general prejudice of the subjects” 1 . 
Accordingly the Act was repealed *. Nor was Elizabethan 
legislation more successful in other directions since the 
alien shipper was not driven from the coasting trade, as 
directed by the Act of 1563 3 . 

Under the Early Stuarts the navigation policy was given 
intermittent expression.. The obligation to employ native 
shipping was enforced in the case of French wines *, but 
alien shippers continued to participate in the export 
trade and they were especially prominent in the coal trade ®. 
James I. issued proclamations in 16x5 and 1622 enforcing 
the Navigation Laws, which " of latter years have been 
much neglected ” 6 ; and it was among the instructions 
given to the Commission of 1622 to consider “ how our laws 
do now stand in force for the prohibiting of merchandise 
to be imported in foreign bottoms, and to advise what is 
fit to be done therein ” 7 . Yet when a Navigation Bill was 
introduced into the Parliament of 1621, it was rejected on 
the ground that it ‘ restraineth multitude of merchants 
In the discussion it was said that the Bill made a fair 
show but was ‘ a Trojan horse ’, which would ‘ overthrow 
the navigation ’ of the outports: in the West of England 
“ many ports have sixty sails of ships which cannot go into 
the East Country for any masts, etc., so if the Dutch shall 
not bring them, they cannot have them” and "theirnaviga- 

1 1598 : Statutes, iv. part ii. 910. * Ibid. 

3 Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. 43 (r.593). 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, p. 158. 

4 Kayll, The Trades Increase (1615), 10-13. Sec supra, vol. ii. 115. 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. Nos. 1160 (1615), 1333 
(1622); Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company, 152 (1622). The 
Eastland Company protested in 1615 : Acts of the Privy Council, 1615- 
1616, p, 142. But subsequently it supported the policy: House of Commons 
Journals, i. 793 (1624); State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 211. 

7 Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 414. See infra, p. 307, 
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tion shall be destroyed The Bill was also opposed by 
the secretary of state “ because of the reciprocal traffic 
which is between them and us ” x . However in 1630 
Charles I. reissued his father’s proclamation ‘ against the 
shipping of merchandises in strangers’ bottoms ’, after he 
had previously forbidden the alienation or part sale of 
native vessels above fifty tons to foreigners 1 2 * . But no 
serious attempt seems to have been made to enforce the 
navigation system ; and the neglect drew a remonstrance 
from ' a great number of poor mariners who complained 
that they were unemployed since French and Dutch shippers, 
upon discharging their cargoes here, “ relade back again at 
under rates for far less than petitioners can live by, because 
they go but with four men and a boy when the petitioners 
cannot go under fourteen ” s . A new note was struck 
when the colonies were brought by the Early Stuarts 
within the ambit of the naval protective system. In 1621 
it was ordered that colonial tobacco must be landed first in 
England before being taken to other countries ; in 1624 
that it must not be carried in foreign ships ; in 1633 that 
aliens must not engage in trade with Virginia 4 * ; and in 
1647 that all the * goods of the growth * of the plantations 
must be exported in English bottoms 6 . These injunctions 
laid the foundations of the old colonial system, based on 
exclusion of the foreigner from the carrying trade. 

The decade 1651 to 1660 witnessed two important The Ad 
measures, which not only developed in one comprehensive 1651 • 
code the principles latent in earlier enactments, but pro¬ 
vided the framework of English naval policy for nearly 
two centuries. The Act of 1651 • forbade any commodity 

1 House 0/ Commons Journals, i. 642. 

2 Kymer, Foedera , xix. 130. Newcastle was permitted to employ 
foreign vessels because of its losses during the war : State Papers Domestic, 
Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 393 (c. 1630). Alienation forbidden (1626): ibid. 103. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1634-1635, pp. 23-24, 498. 

4 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, pp. 26, 171 ; Beer, The Origins of 

the British Colonial System , 192, 232-234. 

6 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 913. 

• Ibid. ii. 559 scq. In 1650 ships of foreign countries were forbidden to 
trade with the English plantations without licence, in order ’* to hinder the 
carrying over of . . . enemies to this Commonwealth " : ibid. ii. 427. 

Beer (The Origins of the British Colonial System , 374) regards the Act of 

[canid-] 
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grown or manufactured in Asia, Africa or America to be 
imported into England, Ireland or the plantations except 
in ships which “ belong only to the people of this common¬ 
wealth or the plantations . . . and whereof the master and 
mariners are also for the most part of them of the people 
of this commonwealth”, under penalty of forfeiting goods 
and vessel. It also prohibited any commodity grown or 
manufactured in Europe to be imported into England, 
Ireland or the plantations except in ships which belonged 
to ‘ the people of this commonwealth ', or in ” such foreign 
ships and vessels as do truly and properly belong to the 
people of that country or place of which the said goods are 
the growth, production or manufacture, or to such ports 
where the said goods can only be or most usually are first 
shipped for transportation It further enacted that no 
goods of foreign growth or manufacture, ‘ brought into this 
commonwealth in shipping belonging to the people thereof’, 
should be shipped from any place other than where they 
were grown or manufactured, or were usually ‘ first shipped 
for transportation Three provisos were added. The 
first safeguarded the right of the Levant and East India 
Companies to import Mediterranean or Eastern commodi¬ 
ties from their ' usual ports', though not grown there. 
The second made it lawful to " bring in from any of the 
ports of Spain and Portugal all sorts of goods or com¬ 
modities that have come from, or any way belonged unto, 
the plantations or dominions of either of them The 
third exempted from the operation of the Act silk or silk 
wares brought by land from Italy, which it was permitted 
to ship in English vessels from Ostend, Nieuport, Rotter¬ 
dam, Middelburg, Amsterdam, 4 or any ports thereabouts 
In regard to the coasting trade the Act excluded any vessel 
of which an alien was owner, part-owner or master. Sub¬ 
sequently the obligation to import commodities from the 
place of their growth was dispensed with in the case of 
naval stores such as hemp, pitch, tar, cordage, deal-boards 

1650 as aimed at the Dutch carrying trade, but it was professedly intended 
to prevent help being taken to the plantations, which were in ‘ rebelli o n * 
against the Government of the Commonwealth. 
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and masts, which were allowed to be brought by all persons 
in any ship and from any port (1653) 1 * * ; and licence was 
also given to export certain kinds of fish in foreign bottoms 

(1657) *■ 

The Act as a whole was unpopular in influential quarters *, Not strin- 
and its enforcement does not appear to have been stringent, 

It caused a considerable rise in prices 4 ; and the Govern¬ 
ment and merchants alike seemed content ' to let it sleep 
especially during the war with Spain when English trade 
was largely carried in Dutch ships to avoid Spanish priva¬ 
teers *. The ' commanders of ships in and about London ’ 
complained to the Protector in 1658 that the Act “ has 
been so eluded by strangers, and by devices to avoid the 
penalty, that many English ships are laid aside and some 
of the best broken up, our employment rejected, and trade 
chiefly carried on by aliens residing here and in foreign- 
built ships navigated by strangers, so that our seamen seek 
foreign employment. We appealed to Parliament in 1657, 
and they brought in a Bill to amend the Act but did not 
sit to complete it. Since the war with Spain we have 
traded thither, carrying out our manufactures and bringing 
in fruits, wines, etc., but the Dutch eat us out of our trade 
at home and abroad; they refuse to sell us a hogshead of 
water to refresh us at sea and call us ‘ English dogs ', which 
doth much grieve our English spirits. They will not sail 
with us but shoot at us, and by indirect courses bring their 
goods into our ports, which wrongs not only us but you in 
your customs. We beg you to countenance the Act, and 
to make proclamation that all our vessels shall be manned 
with English subjects ” *. To this the Customs Com¬ 
missioners returned answer: “No law forbids manning 
English ships outward or inward bound with strangers, 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1652-1653, p. 442 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), ii* 
ir8. 

1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 1099. 

• Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company, 76 (1654). It was 
opposed ' by no mean ones \ 

4 Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. 179. 

1 Bland, Trade Revived (1659), ty ; Brewster, Essays on Trade and 
Navigation (1695), 101. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1658-1659, pp. 7-10. 
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but by the Navigation Act the trade with the plantations 
is to be carried on in ships manned chiefly by English, and 
with Europe by English ships or those of the country 
whence the exports come; so that Hollanders and other 
foreigners, under colour of English bills of sale, have lately 
carried on most of the trade of Europe with this nation, 
and it is very difficult for seizer or informer to obtain 
evidence to lead to conviction. No law forbids English 
ships manned with foreigners to trade from one to another 
of our ports unless a stranger be owner, part-owner or master, 
so that English mariners are discouraged and seek employ¬ 
ment elsewhere They concluded : “ It would benefit 

trade and navigation if it were enacted that English ships 
be navigated only by Englishmen ” *. 

The Act of 1660 * sought to correct the defects or repair 
the omissions which experience had brought to light in 
the Act of 1651. It ordered that the master of an English 
vessel and three-fourths at least of its crew must be English a ; 
that all commodities exported from or imported into the 
colonies 4 must be carried in ships owned by the people of 
England, Ireland s , Wales or the colonies ; that goods 
imported in foreign ships, which were “of the built of that 
country or place of which the goods are the growth, pro¬ 
duction or manufacture respectively ”, should be deemed 
aliens' goods and pay aliens’ duties ; that no commodities 
known as ‘ the enumerated commodities ’—sugar, tobacco, 
cotton wool, indigo, ginger, fustic or other dyeing wood 
of the plantations—should be exported from any of the 
colonies except to another English colony or to England, 
Ireland * and Wales ; and that colonial merchants and 
factors must possess British nationality. 

Subsequent enactments can be grouped under three 
heads, accordingly as they extended, modified, or suspended 
the provisions of the Act of 1660. An important extension 

1 Ibid. 1 Statutes, v. 246-250. 

* 44 Any of his majesty’s subjects of England. Ireland and his planta¬ 
tions are to be accounted English and no others ” : ibid. v. 395. 

4 For the restrictions imposed on the colonies by the Act of 1651, see 
supra , p. 122. 

4 Ireland was subsequently excluded, infra, p. 128. 

• See preceding note. 
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was made in 1662 when ships were required to be built in 
the King’s dominions as well as owned by his subjects, or 
else their cargoes paid aliens’ duties 1 . Two years later it 
was laid down that ‘ no commodity of the growth, produc¬ 
tion or manufacture of Europe ’ should be imported direct 
into the plantations, but must be taken first to England 
or Wales, and shipped thence in English-built shipping 
whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners at 
least were English *. In 1673 duties were imposed on 
enumerated commodities when shipped from one colony 
to another 8 . In other directions the stringency of the Act 
was relaxed. The obligation to import commodities direct 
from the place of their origin could not be maintained 
in view of the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade, and in 
1662 permission was given to import spices from Holland 4 . 
A few years later the Treaty of Breda (1667) stipulated 
that all merchandise brought down the Rhine from Germany 
to the staple at Dordrecht should be deemed as if it were of 
the growth of Holland, and might therefore be transported 
to England in Dutch bottoms 6 . In the eighteenth century 
(1741) the Navigation Act was further modified to enable 
the Russia Company to import Persian commodities into 
this country through Russia *. On the other hand, the 
right to import Eastern commodities (raw silk and mohair 
yam) from any Mediterranean port was confined in 1720 
to Turkish ports in order to'prevent trading by non-members 
of the Levant Company 7 , so that the Act could be manipu¬ 
lated to protect vested commercial interests. The needs 
of the colonies also extorted concessions in respect of the 
enumerated commodities, which by the Act of 1660 had 
to be sent first to England. The list had been extended on 
subsequent occasions 8 , and among the additions was rice 

1 Statutes, v. 394. The Act of 1696 excluded foreign-built ships from 
the colonial trade : ibid. vii. 103. 

• Ibid. v. 449. This came into operation in 1664. * Ibid. v. 793. 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3374. 

4 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 531. 

• Statutes at Large, vi. 163, 507. See supra , vol. ii, 350. 

7 Statutes at Large , v. 193-194 ; House of Commons Journals , xix. 269, 
271, 275, 281, 316, 320-322, 

• Rice and Molasses (1705) : Statutes, viii. 335-336. Beaver skins and 
other furs (1722) : Statutes at Large $ v. 266. Copper ore (1722) ; ibid. v. 

[contd.] 
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which was formerly shipped direct to Spain and Portugal. 
The effect of making it an enumerated commodity was to 
spoil it before it reached the market abroad, and this, 
together with the double expense, reduced its consumption 
abroad, so that the market was captured by foreigners 1 . 
As a result of appeals to Parliament *, Carolina was allowed 
in 1730, and Georgia in 1735 *, to export rice direct to any 
part of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre, and subse¬ 
quently 4 to any part of America southward of Carolina and 
Georgia. A similar liberty, inspired by fear of ‘ unlawful 
commerce between the plantations and foreign countries ’, 
was given to the sugar colonies in 1739 to send their produce 
direct to any European port: “ whereby the sugars will 
arrive at such ports sooner, with less charge, and in better 
condition for the consumption thereof ”. The proviso 
was attached that the ship must first touch at some port in 
Great Britain, except when the ship went southward of 
Cape Finisterre 5 . Finally, in time of national emergency 
the Navigation Act was liable to be suspended, as during 
the Second Dutch War *. 

The position of Scotland and Ireland under the Navi¬ 
gation Act raised problems which were only solved ulti¬ 
mately by their union with England. The extension of the 
Act to Scotland threatened to ruin her trade and shipping 
by placing her in the category of a foreign country. Her 
claim for exemption 7 was resisted on the grounds that the 
customs revenue would lose at least twenty thousand 

275. Naval stores (pitch, tar, masts, etc.) (1729) : ibid. v. 524-525. Iron, 
lumber, coffee, cocoanuts, raw silk, hides and skins, etc. (1764) : ibid. vii. 
462. In 1765 lumber was allowed to be sent direct to southern Europe : 
ibid. vii. 544*545 

1 House of Commons Journals, xx. 62 : Gee, The Trade and Navigation 
of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 22. 

* House of Commons Journals, xx. 62 (1722) ; xxi, 464 (1730). 

* Statutes at Large, v. 553-554 (i 73 <>), 674-675 (1735)* 

4 In 1764 South Carolina and Georgia ; in 1765 North Carolina : ibid. 
vii. 479, 543. In 1770 East and West Florida were allowed to export rice 
southward of Cape Finisterre : ibid. viii. 115. 

4 Ibid. vi. 115. 

* 1665 : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3414. For 
the permission to use foreign vessels to import timber in 1668-1669, see 
State Papers Domestic, 1668-1669, pp. 290-291 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 
44 ; ii. 118. 

f State Papers Domestic , 1661-1662, p. 74. 
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pounds a year if the Scots were allowed to bring in goods 
without paying alien, that is double, duties ; that if they had 
free trade with the colonies they might carry plantation 
produce abroad ; and that the objects of the Act, in general, 
would be frustrated since its very essence was to encourage 
English shipping *. A commission was set up (1668) ‘ for 
settling freedom of trade ’ between the two countries 2 . 
The Scottish commissioners claimed the right to participate 
in the English carrying trade, especially to the English 
colonies, and offered to give assurances that colonial pro¬ 
ducts would be brought to England, except the small 
quantities consumed in Scotland *. Other demands in¬ 
cluded the removal of the high tariffs which impeded the 
traffic between the two kingdoms *. The English com¬ 
missioners rejected the proposal for free trade to the planta¬ 
tions, “ which are built up by the labour and expense of the 
English ", though the Scots could settle there as merchants 
or planters ; nor would they concede the right to import 
foreign commodities into England because this would 
diminish English navigation *. The negotiations lapsed *, 
and Scotland maintained the heavy impositions which in 
retaliation she had laid on goods imported from England 7 . 
The latter greatly exceeded her exports to England, and 
English merchants trading to Scotland complained that 
they were ' now exposed to want and beggary' 8 . The 
plantations were seriously incommoded since they were 
unable to obtain Scottish servants: in 1675 they com¬ 
plained that " intercourse with Scotland is almost wholly 
cut off by the Act of Navigation, for men will not bring 
servants when they may bring no other commodities ” 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1661-1662, pp. 135, 149. 

• Ibid . 1667-1668, p. 156 ; Statutes , v. 630. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1667-1668, pp. 179-180. 

4 There were heavy duties on Scottish cattle, linen, beer, etc., imported 
into England ; and salt paid sixteen times more than foreign salt: ibid. 
1667-1668, p. 208. 

• Ibid. 1667-1668, p. 285. 

• Cf. ibid. 1673-1675, pp. 191, 215. 

T Ibid . 1663-1664, p. 651 (1664). 

• Ibid. 1663-1664, p. 651 ; Brown, Miscellanea Aulica : Or a Collection 
of State Treatises (1702), 200-202 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 54 ; Keith, 
Commercial Relations of England and Scotland , 90-91. 

• State Papers American and West Indies , 1675-1676, p. 304. 
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Position of Ireland’s position differed from that of Scotland. She 
Ireland. was originally included in the Act of 1660 1 ; but in 1664 
she was forbidden to export any of her products direct to 
the colonies except ‘ horses and victualsand another 
clause in the same Statute was interpreted to mean that the 
colonies could not send enumerated commodities direct to 
Ireland—an interpretation confirmed by the Act of 1671 *. 
After the Revolution (1696) it was further forbidden to 
import into Ireland any goods ‘ of the growth or product ’ 
of the plantations, until they had first been landed in England 
or Wales *—this was construed to mean that non-enumer- 
ated commodities were now brought under the same ban 
as enumerated commodities. The effect of these enact¬ 
ments was to set up a barrier against the trade of Ireland 
with the British settlements *. One concession was made in 
1705 when the export of Irish linens was permitted from any 
port of Ireland direct to any of the colonies *; and in 1731 
Ireland was permitted to import direct from the colonies 
non-enumerated commodities *. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century Ireland regained a large measure of the 
commercial equality she had shared with England before 
the Restoration 7 . 


Reasons 

for the 

permanent 

adoption 

of the 

navigation 

system. 


In reviewing the Acts of 1651 and 1660 it must be noticed, 
first, that the principles embodied in them were not new. 
The legislation of nearly three centuries afforded numerous 
precedents for the protection of English shipping 8 : ex¬ 
tensive privileges had been conferred on certain trading 
companies, the Levant and Eastland, shielding them from 
foreign competition *: there was a precedent for the ex¬ 
clusion of aliens from the colonial trade 10 : and even the 


1 Supra, p. 124, 

1 Statutes, v. 449-450, 748 ; State Papers Domestic, 1671-1672, p. 42. 

• Statutes, vii. 106. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue, i. 179. For a statement of Irish trade 
with the colonies, see ibid. Lothian, 301-310 ; also see ibid. Egmont (Diary), 
i. passim. 

5 Statutes, viii. 351. 4 Statutes at Large, v. 571. 

f Ibid. viii. 595 (1778) ; ix. 73 (1780). 4 Supra, pp. 116 seq. 

• The Levant Company was given the sole right to import commodities 
from the Levant: Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (cd. Steele), i. No. 1160. 
The Eastland Company enjoyed a similar right for the commodities in 
which it dealt: ibid. i. No. 1333. 

19 Supra, p. 121. 
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policy of making England the staple for ‘ enumerated com¬ 
modities ' was anticipated in the order of the Privy Council, 
in 1621, directing that tobacco and other commodities 
brought from Virginia should be first landed in England 
before being carried into any foreign parts 1 . The per¬ 
manent adoption of the navigation system after the middle 
of the seventeenth century was due to the Civil War which, 
among other economic effects, enabled the Dutch to estab¬ 
lish an undisputed ascendancy in the world’s carrying trade. 
Owing to the distracted state of the country, combined 
with the insecurity of the seas which were infested with 
royalist privateers, English merchants could not keep their 
markets in Germany and the Baltic lands adequately 
supplied with woollen manufactures, whilst commercial 
intercourse with Russia suffered a complete eclipse *. In 
addition, England was unable to maintain her control of 
the colonial trade, which was largely captured by foreign 
shippers 3 . The Dutch benefited by the decline of English 
commerce, so that the Eastland merchants, who had origin¬ 
ally opposed the attempt of James I. to enforce the Naviga¬ 
tion Laws 4 , were now foremost in pressing for their revival 5 . 
The Levant merchants, finding themselves exposed to 
Dutch competition, also claimed protection 6 ; and their 
demand that the produce of the eastern Mediterranean 
should be imported direct from the places of its growth, 
and not from the Netherlands, was given general applica¬ 
tion in the famous clause prohibiting the importation of all 
commodities except from the country of their origin 7 . 
Thus the Acts of 1651 and 1660 originated in the dislocation 
of English commerce caused by the Great Rebellion. They 
were the product of a situation essentially temporary in 
its nature, for there is no reason to suppose that English 
shippers would not have regained their former share of the 

1 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 26. 

* Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. Preface. Also supra , vol. ii. 331. 

* Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 352-358. 

4 Supra , p. iao, note 6. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1651, pp. 273-274. See also the Cotnpany'9 
letters in Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company , 76. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1649-1650, pp. 11-12. 

7 Supra , p. 122. 
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carrying trade, and even extended it, as the need for meeting 
Dutch competition stimulated the versatility and enter¬ 
prise of English shipbuilders. Just as the Dutch failed to 
establish an exclusive monopoly in the East Indies, in the 
Levant, or in Africa, so it is unlikely that they would have 
retained indefinitely the advantages which they had reaped 
from the Civil War. The recovery would have taken time, 
since it was to be accomplished *' by such means as God and 
Nature have ordained, viz. by increasing trade in England ” *. 
But inability to take long views led the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration to embark upon a 
policy which Elizabethan statesmen had condemned, and 
“ Old Oliver entertained but coldly ” *. 

A comprehensive indictment was framed against the 
navigation policy. Roger Coke, its acutest critic, remarked 
that no one ‘ endued with less prescience than omniscience ’ 
could foresee the mischiefs brought upon the nation by the 
Act of Navigation *. Among the ‘ mischiefs ’ enumerated the 
most conspicuous was the handicap imposed on the Baltic 
trade, which had peculiar importance because it supplied 
England with the materials for shipbuilding—timber 1 * * 4 * * * , 
hemp, flax, pitch and tar. The trade was formerly driven, 
though not exclusively, by English merchants in exchange 
for manufactured goods 8 . They used foreign-built ships 
since native ships were not adapted for the Baltic, owing 
to our insular practice of making ‘ all ships serve for all 
trades ’, whereas the Dutch built ships ' for every trade' •. 
When the Act of Navigation sought to confine English 

1 Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. 75. 

• Ibid. (1671), i. 43. Cromwell caused the Act of 1651 to be modified : 
see supra, p. 123, and Coke, A Detection of the Court and State of England 
(ed. 1718), ii. 75. 

• Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 35. Coke favoured the navigation system 
in certain branches of commerce: ibid. (1675), iv. 109. His argument is 
repeated in Britannia Languens (1680). 

4 On the supplies of timber in England and the Baltic countries, see 
Albion, Forests and Sea Power , chapters iii.-iv. 

• Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 43. But Brewster denied that we lost the 

Baltic trade owing to the Act—" It was stealing from us " before, and was 

" quite lost by the year 1652 " : Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 
99. See supra , vol. ii. 320. 

• "I could rarely discourse this point ” : Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. 117- 
Xi8 ; iv. 92-94. Bland, Trade Revived (1659), 18. Supra , vol. ii. 320. 
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merchants to English-built ships l , the timber trade was 
partially captured by Scandinavian traders who sailed in 
Scandinavian bottoms *. The English could not oust their 
competitors on account of the difference in the cost of ship- ( 
building. According to Child a ‘ fly-boat which might 
cost elsewhere thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds, would- 
cost here twenty-two to twenty-four hundred pounds *. 
Moreover the obligation, imposed by the Act, to buy foreign 
goods at their place of origin served to create a local mono¬ 
poly ; and the Baltic countries seized the opportunity to 
raise their prices against English buyers. Timber, for ex¬ 
ample, was said to cost ' near double ’, and we now paid for 
naval stores with ‘ the treasure of the nation ’ 4 . At the 
same time increased duties were levied in the Sound, by 
the King of Denmark, whose interest it was to make the 
Baltic trade ‘ insupportable ' to the English in order that 
his subjects might * monopolize the trade ' 5 . Although the 
number of English vessels entering the Sound increased 
during the second half of the seventeenth century—a natural 
consequence of the expansion of trade after the Restoration 
—the percentage of Scandinavian ships trading to England 
was nearly trebled, while Dutch shipping maintained its 
ascendancy in the Baltic *. 

The advance in the price of naval stores increased the <„.) xh* 
cost of shipbuilding. Coke relates that in 1650 he was 
part-owner of a vessel of 100 tons, which was “ fitted out to building. 
sea for £505 : four years after the same builder built another 
(both for the Newcastle trade) of no tons, and this ship 
fitted out to sea cost above £800. And the reason of this 
dearness the builder ascribed to the excessive prices of 
pitch, tar, cordage and sails ” *. The title of the Act of 
Navigation thus appeared a misnomer: it sought ‘ the 
increase of navigation and mariners but endeavoured to 

1 The Act of 1662 imposed aliens' duties on cargoes carried in vessels 
English-owned but foreign-built; supra, p. izy 

■ State Papers Domestic , x668-i6€k>, p. 167 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 44. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 128. See Barbour, " Dutch 
and English Merchant Shipping in the Seventeenth Century ** in The 
Economic History Review, vol. ii. No. a, 275. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 43-44 ; Britannia Languens (x68o), 65. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 44. Sec supra, vol. ii. 320, 

• Infra , pp. 135, 503 (No. 2). * Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 37 * 
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confine both to English-built ships *, the price of which was 
raised by restrictions on the iftiport of timber and naval 
stores. The reason for dealing with foreign importers, or 
trading in foreign ships, was their comparative cheapness; 
yet instead of removing the obstructions responsible for 
• high freights in England, the Act of Navigation only 
made English ships dearer than before owing to the 
enhanced cost of the materials for shipbuilding *. Again 
English shipwrights, it was said, knew only how to build 
men-of-war; and merchantmen were constructed so that 
they might serve as fighting ships, which made them un¬ 
suitable for the Baltic and fishing trades *. The Dutch, 
as we have seen, used different kinds of vessels for different 
trades 1 * * 4 * * . Moreover the Act ran counter to earlier legisla¬ 
tion 8 which had endeavoured to preserve English timber, 
reputed the best in the world, for particular purposes. 
The exclusion of timber brought from Holland or Ham¬ 
burg *, coupled with the dearness of Scandinavian timber, 
forced English shipbuilders to use up the native supply, 
which was rapidly becoming exhausted instead of being 
reserved for the royal navy and for ships of great burden 
engaged on distant voyages. 

The growth of a mercantile marine must depend on the 
volume of trade, but the navigation policy reacted adversely 
upon the industry and commerce of the country'. It cur¬ 
tailed the market for our goods overseas because the high 
freights of English ships—“ near double as dear built and 
sailed with near double the charge of the Dutch ” 7 —in- 

1 Supra, p. 131, note i. 

* This is the argument in Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. 97 seq. ; and in Brit - 
annia Latiguens (1680), 64 seq. Brewster, writing in 1695, denied that ship¬ 
building was made so much dearer : Essays on Trade and Navigation, 104. 

* In the reign of James I. it was pointed out that an English ship was 
built * for the defence of the realm \ and the Dutch ' hoy * only ' for 
profit \ The latter (100 tons) could be worked by five men and a boy; 
the former of the same burden needed twenty men : Hist. A/ 55 . Comm. 
Beaulieu, 109. 

4 Petty, Economic Writings , i. 260-261 ; Fitzmaurice, The Life of Sir 
William Petty, 221. And supra, p. 130, note 6. 

* Statutes, iv. part ii. 860 (1593) ; and supra, vol. ii. 157. 

* On this point, see infra, p. 134, note 3. 

7 Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 38 (also ibid. i. 36, 49-50); Britannia 

Languens (1680), 66-69. 
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creased the cost of raw materials imported from abroad, 
which in turn advanced the price of the finished products: 
it debarred other nations from trading with us except in 
their own ships and with commodities of their own growth 
or manufacture : and it hindered the concourse of traders 
and mariners to our shores, on which our commercial pros¬ 
perity depended. Trade was further handicapped by the 
inability of shippers to make the most advantageous returns 
from the ports to which they carried English products, 
especially since conflicting interpretations of the term 
' manufactured ’ rendered the goods of merchants liable to 
seizure by the customs officials 1 . Lastly, the system was 
alleged to concentrate the export trade in the hands of 
English merchants, who could export what commodities 
they pleased and at their own prices: and “ as this law 
makes a few merchants masters of all the trade of England, 
so it makes mariners the merchant’s masters ” and “ sea¬ 
men’s wages excessive To the rise in wages, combined 
with the dearness of ships, was sometimes attributed the 
loss of the trade to Russia and Greenland *. 

The irony of the situation was that the Dutch, against (iv.) The 
whom the Act of Navigation was specially aimed, benefited 
by the handicaps imposed on English shippers *. They con- trade. 
tinued to enjoy their former ascendancy in the Baltic, while 
they were not even excluded from trade with England—- 
one branch of commerce being replaced by another and 
more lucrative branch. They had hitherto supplied Eng¬ 
land with hemp and flax brought from Riga, Reval and 
other places in the Baltic, with which the inhabitants on the 
east coast made ropes, nets and sails. These supplies now 
ceased. The Act prohibited the Dutch from bringing here 
raw materials from other countries : the people of the 
Baltic lands, whence came the best hemp and flax, did but 

1 E.g. loaf sugar and combings of tow were seized in 1651 because they 
came from Holland : Newcastle Merchant Adventurers , i. 170. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 48-50; iv. 112; Britannia Languens {1680), 

<>5. 7° I Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 93, 97 ; New - 
castle Merchant Adventurers , i. 179. 

• The argument that the Navigation Acts ruined Dutch shipping was 
described by J. L. Ricardo as * shipowners' logic': The Anatomy of the 
Navigation Laws (1847), 30. 
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little trade with us : and the English, for reasons mentioned 
above *, were at a disadvantage in the Sound. Instead 
the Dutch now imported into England cordage, nets and 
sails, which the Act permitted them to do because they were 
manufactured in Holland; so that ' many thousands ’ 
in England were deprived of their employment while the 
Dutch gained a more profitable trade * In short the Act 
prevented England from obtaining, through Dutch agency, 
cheap supplies of raw materials which could have been 
worked up into manufactured goods ; but it did not prevent 
the Dutch importing raw materials into Holland, and re¬ 
exporting them to this country in a manufactured state. 
A parallel anomaly was the prohibition laid on English 
shippers against bringing timber from Hamburg since 
it was not grown there, although the timber would have 
been imported in English ships in exchange for our own 
commodities *. Instead it was brought from Scandinavia 
in Scandinavian ships by Scandinavian traders, who were 
paid in money—thus decreasing the employment of English 
shipping, and running counter to one of the cardinal doctrines 
of Mercantilism. 

(v.) There- The Dutch enjoyed another advantage in trading with the 
t*n 7 r‘ ait<m Baltic *°. The basic principle of their commercial system 
was to encourage imports with a view to subsequent re¬ 
exportation. This enabled their ships to carry a varied 
cargo drawn from many countries—woollen manufactures, 
wines, spices, fish and salt. It gave them “ a power of 
driving the trade of the world, where the commodities are 
not English or subject to the Crown of England ” 4 . Dave- 
nant pointed out that there was no trade so advantageous 
as that of buying goods in one country to sell again in 
another. " There is gain by the freight; it occasions 
consumption of our home product; it breeds seamen, 

1 Supra, pp. 130-131. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 48 ; ii. 117, 126-127 ; iii. 36-37 ; iv. 94-95. 
“ Yarmouth before the Act of Navigation made yearly 2800 tons of cordage 
besides nets and sails ; now they make not ten, and neither nets or sails *’: 
ibid. iv. 95. 

8 State Papers Domestic , 1668-1669, p. 291. Subsequently a * special 
privilege ' was granted for importing Hamburg goods : ibid. 358, 

•• For other advantages : supra , vol. ii, 320. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 48 ; iii. 36, 54. 
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increases shipping, and improves navigation ” x . The Act 
of Navigation, however, put obstacles in the way of the 
re-exportation of foreign commodities—other countries 
could only send to England goods ‘ of their growth or manu¬ 
facture ', and even then they had to pay aliens’ duties, 
while the high freights discouraged English merchants 
from importing commodities not intended for home con¬ 
sumption. Hence English ships carried cargoes which 
were less varied, and therefore less adapted to the Baltic 
and Russian trades 1o . Many places in the Sound, provided 
by the Dutch with a variety of commodities, dared not buy 
woollen manufactures from shippers who could not supply 
them with other necessaries. Coke compares the numbers 
of Dutch and English ships engaged in the Northern trade, 
but his figures are not supported by the Sound Toll Accounts 
which have thrown fresh light upon the subject. The 
statistics of ships entering the Sound varied from year to 
year. In 1671, when Coke issued Parts i. and ii. of his 
Treatise, the Dutch ships numbered 872, and the English 
106 ; but the year in which the rest of the Trealise appeared 
(1675) coincided with an increase in the number of English 
ships (364) and a decline in Dutch ships (434). In 1676 there 
w'ere 408 English and 467 Dutch ships ; but in 1683 the 
figures were 325 (English) and 1102 (Dutch). The pre¬ 
ponderance of Dutch shipping over the whole period is in¬ 
contestable, so that the substance of Coke’s contention 
remains unaffected *. Our inferiority in the Northern trade 
was not denied by the supporters of the Navigation Act, 
though they attributed it partly to the high duties levied 
in England on imports, which made them too dear for re¬ 
exportation *, and partly to the fact that the Dutch brought 
back com from the Baltic lands, whereas England normally 
depended on her own produce *. To offset their advantages 
in the Northern trade the Dutch were excluded from the 
English colonies, but in the middle of the seventeenth century 
the volume of the colonial trade was small, and they must 
have found abundant compensation in the more complete 
control which they acquired over the Baltic. It may be 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 177*), i. 105-6. l# Cf. supra , vol. ii. 320. 

■ Bang and Korst, TabeUer over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem 
0resund, 1661-1783, i, 12, i6 f 24. For Coke’s figures, see Treatise (1675), 
fit 54 1 iv. 98. Cf . Hist. MSS. Comm. Buckinghamshire , 373-374; Davenant, 
»^t\ i • For drawbacks: infra, p. 147. 
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observed, finally, that the Dutch were able to evade the Act 
of Navigation by trading in the name of English merchants, 
who acted in the capacity of factors for their Dutch em¬ 
ployers or (in the case of the Mediterranean trade) by 
carrying goods to Leghorn and there putting them on board 
an English ship *. 

T oiitcii The argument in favour of the Navigation Act was 

argument primarily political. The Speaker of the House of Commons 

A*commended it to the King in 1660 with the assurance that 

hamgaiton ° 

Aa. it would “ enable your majesty to give the law to foreign 
princes abroad. . . . And it is the only way to enlarge your 
majesty’s dominions all over the world ; for so long as your 
majesty is master at sea, your merchants will be welcome 
wherever they come ” 3 . Adam Smith, after declaring that 
“ the Act of Navigation is not favourable to foreign commerce 
or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it ”, 
added : ” As defence, however, is of much more importance 
than opulence the Act of Navigation is, perhaps, the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England ” 4 . The 
argument had been anticipated a century before by Child, 
who described the Act as one of the ' most prudent ’ ever 
made. While acknowledging that in “ the interest of the 
greatest number ” our products “ should be taken from us 
at the best rates, and foreign commodities sold us at the 
cheapest ”, by admitting foreign shippers, he contended 
that “ profit and power ought jointly to be considered ” *. 
Navigation was regarded as ' the greatest strength ’ of the 
nation •: ‘ walls of wood ’ as our best defence 7 : and the 
maintenance of shipping as ‘ a principal means to advance 
the honour, strength, safety and profit ’ of the kingdom *. 
In a word, the carrying trade was the * foundation of the 


* Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 17. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Finch, i. 93. Cf. supra , p. 125. 

* House of Commons Journals, viii. 175. 

4 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 429. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 121-124. 

* Malynes, The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), 65. 

7 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 15. 4 No wood no kingdom ': Stand- 
ish. The Commons Complaint (1611). Also State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 
1625-1649, P '543 

* Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 414 (1622). 
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navy ’ 1 , and its protection was therefore held to be justified 
on grounds of national security. The economic conse¬ 
quences of the Act were brushed aside somewhat summarily. 
The advantage of low freights could not be denied, but 
since the higher freights were earned by English shippers it 
was supposed that the nation benefited *, and the national 
loss arising from the shrinkage of trade was minimized or 
ignored. The chief satisfaction was experienced in the 
reflection that “ the Hamburger and Fleming, that run 
hackney all the world over, were a little stayed from coming 
hither, crowding so thick with all foreign commodities as 
they were wont to do ” *. Child affirmed that, without the 
Act of Navigation, “ you should see forty Dutch ships at 
our own plantation for one English On this account he 
acclaimed the Act as a Carta Maritima 4 . 


The argument that the Act of Navigation achieved its Adam 
purpose in building up the maritime strength of the king- 
dom needs careful scrutiny. To begin with, its force is 
considerably weakened by Adam Smith’s own admission 
that in the Dutch Wars—that is, before the Navigation 
Act “ could have had time to produce any considerable 
effect ”—England’s navy was already superior to that of 
Holland, and " at least equal, perhaps superior, to the united 
navies of France and Holland ” ; and “ its superiority, 
perhaps, would scarce appear greater in the present times ” 5 . 

In other words, England’s “ great naval power could not, 
in either of those wars, be owing to the Act of Navigation ” • 
nor did ‘ the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England ’ give her any greater margin of security than she 
had previously possessed. Apart from the question of 
security, the upholders of the navigation system appeared 
to be on surer ground when they made the confident claim 
that " we, by this Navigation Act, have gradually obtained 
a vast increase of shipping and mariners ” 7 . Between 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , vi. 191. 

* Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (1663), 37. Similarly: 
Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed), 130. 

a Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (1663), 36. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.)# pp. xxix-xxx. 

4 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 98. • Ibid. 

1 Anderson, writing in 1764 : The Origin of Commerce (ed. 1764), ii. 1 ia 
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Reascns the Restoration and the Revolution the tonnage of mer- 
chant ships was doubled l . The credit for this expansion is 
of au given to the Act of 1660 ; and the criticism that the develop- 

marim ' 1 ment took place in spite of the law, or at the expense of 
other interests equally or possibly even more important, is 
regarded * as ' largely academic ' and based on a series of 
hypotheses that cannot be verified. But to attribute the 
growth of shipping, in this period, to the Act of 1660 is to 
overlook the fact that the quantity of foreign tonnage is 
also represented to have doubled by the year 1688 *, which 
shows that native shipping did not increase at the expense of 
foreign shipping. The growth of trade in the same ratio, 
during the period in question 4 , provides an adequate ex¬ 
planation of the expansion of tonnage both native and 
foreign. England also profited by the difficulties of the 
Dutch arising from their struggle with France, when part 
of the carrying trade of Holland fell into English hands*, 
though the restrictions imposed by the Act of Navigation 
made it impossible to take full advantage of the opportunity. 
It must be remembered, further, that in certain branches of 
commerce, such as the Levant and India among others, 
no protection was needed for English shipping since the 
strength and durability of native-built ships fitted them 
for distant voyages 4 . There was, perhaps, a temporary 
advantage in the exclusion of Dutch shippers from the 
colonial trade T , but against this must be set the handicaps in 
the Baltic due to the greater cheapness and convenience, 
and consequently lower freights, of foreign ships. In the 
eighteenth century there was a marked decline in the 
amount of foreign tonnage—in spite of the abolition of 
differential duties on the export of English commodities 
by aliens*—accompanied by a more than corresponding 


* Infra, p. 139. 

* E.g. Beer, The Old Colonial System, part i. vol. i. 13, note 1. 

* Infra, p. 139. While the statistics for 1688 are untrustworthy, other 
evidence supports the view that foreign tonnage increased: cf. infra, p. 139. 

* Infra, p. 139. 

* Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i. 306. 

* Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. 92-93. Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navi¬ 
gation (1693), 103-106 (‘ Three parts of the world '). 

1 Ct infra, p. 173. • Supra, p. 7a, note a. 
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rise in native tonnage. Yet in view of the immense growth statistics0/ 
of British commerce the bulk of the carrying trade, especi- 
ally to India, America and Africa, would probably have 
fallen to British shippers whether protected or not. The 
following statistics show the tonnage 1 * * of the ships cleared 
outwards, and the value of the cargoes exported, soon after 
the Restoration, at the Revolution, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and on the eve of the American War of 
Independence *: 



English Tonnage 
(Ships cleared 
outwards). 

Foreign Tonnage 
(Ships cleared 
outwards). 

Cargoes Exported. 

j 1663 

95,266 * 

47.634 • 

£2,022,8121 

! 1688 

190.533 

95.267 

£4,086,087 

1750 

609,798 $ 

51.386 x 

£12,699,080 

1774 

1 __ 

798,864 

65.192 

£15,916,343 


♦ The average of the years 1663 and 1669 (London only), 
t The year 1663 (London only), 
j The average of the years 1749-1751. 

Even under the navigation system the same influences, 
which had formerly caused the rise and fall of native tonnage, 
continued to operate. Thus in 1696, during the war with 
France, the estimated tonnage of English and foreign ships 
' arrived from and cleared to foreign parts * was as follows 
for the port of London—90,496 (English) and 118,500 
(foreign) *. Hence Davenant, who upheld the system, con¬ 
cluded that " strangers seem to have beaten us, in a manner, 
out of our own ports ” 4 . The subsequent recovery of English 


1 The real tonnage is supposed to be about 50 per cent, above the 
registered : Macpherson, Annals 0/ Commerce , iii. 340, note ; Chalmers, 
An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain (ed. 1782), 45. Ships 
absent from port during the whole year are apparently excluded. 

* The statistics of tonnage are taken from Chalmers, op. cit. Table 
facing p. 37. The returns of cargoes are taken from the Table given 
supra , vol. ii. 189 (except for 1688, for which see Chalmers, op. cit. Table 
facing p. 37; and cf. Davenant, W'orftr, ed. 1771, ii. 270). 

* Mich. T695~Mich. 1696 : House of Lords MSS. 1695-1697, p. 421. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i> 396. For Davenant's figures, see ibid. 

96* They also show an excess of foreign over native tonnage. 
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shipping supports the conclusion that the root causes of its 
prosperity, as of its occasional relapses, were independent of 
legislation and must be sought for in the general conditions 
affecting trade. 

other ex- In addition to the Navigation Acts two other expedients 
ttit uh u° f° r the encouragement of native shipping attracted atten- 
skipping. tion. One was to free the carrying trade from the burden 
of customs duties : the other was to develop the fisheries. 
Both owed their inspiration to Holland, whose influence on 
England was most marked in the domain of commerce l . 
Taxation. No change was more persistently advocated in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than the reform of 
the fiscal system, in order to stimulate the carrying trade. 
Taxes were of two kinds : direct and indirect. The old 
methods of direct taxation—the mediaeval ' tenths and 
fifteenths' on movables, and the Tudor ‘ subsidies ’ on land 
and movables 2 * 4 —proved inadequate owing to their inelas¬ 
ticity. They became ‘ fiscal expressions ’ for a fixed sum, 
and the quota assigned to the various localities remained 
unaffected by changes in the distribution of wealth. One 
commissioner of taxes in the reign of Elizabeth averred that 
no one had been assessed “ but is known to be worth at 
the least in goods ten times as ipuch as he is set at, and 
six times more in lands than his assessment; and many 
be twenty times, some thirty and some much more worth 
than they be set at, which the commissioner cannot without 
oath help ” *. Another stated that he could not induce 
the corporation of Chichester to have its property, “ which is 
thought better than £100 by year, to be set at £3 in the subsidy, 
nor one childless alderman, who is better worth than £5000, 
to be assessed above £20 in goods ” *. " The Englishman,” 

declared Bacon, “ is most master of his own valuation and 
the least bitten in purse of any nation in Europe ” *. The 

1 For Holland's influence on England, see supra, p. n. 

* Supra, vol. i, 605-607. A fifteenth and a tenth brought in about 
^39,000, and a subsidy ^8o,ooo. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, iii, 429 (1589); via, 547 (1598). 

4 Ibid. v. 323 {1595). 

4 Dowell, A History of Taxation (ed. 1888), i. 158. 
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gross inequalities in the system of assessment inspired a 
proposal, in 1628, for an income tax of 2 per cent, upon 
incomes exceeding £125 per annum l . In 1640 Parliament 
instituted a system by which a fixed quota was levied on 
each county and borough ; and the practice was continued 
during the Interregnum (‘ monthly assessments ’) 8 , and after 
the Restoration—although Halifax asserted that its “ in¬ 
equality is so exorbitant between county and county ” that 
it could not be rectified without a survey of the kingdom *. 

In some years Parliament substituted the method of a 
national pound rate equitably distributed over the whole 
country. Eventually in 1698 the principle of fixed quotas 
was finally adopted, but the proportion of the quota charged 
on each district within the county was henceforth determined 
by its share in the assessment of 1692 *. Originally an 
income tax on real and personal estate and on ' office or 
employment of profit ’, it survived almost entirely as a tax 
on land 6 . 

The system of direct taxation, as it operated in practice. Burden 
was severely criticized by Sir William Petty, who complained 
that taxes in England were levied ‘ chiefly upon land alone ’, 
and not upon ‘ expense ’ (consumption) as in Holland *. 

This view ignored the heavy burden of the customs. First, 
there was the ‘ old subsidy that is, tunnage and pound¬ 
age : the former was a specific duty on imported wines, the 
latter an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on imports and 
exports as valued in the Book of Rates 7 . Current market 
prices, as we have already seen 8 , often varied greatly from 
official values as entered in the Book of Rates, and the 
poundage duty of 5 per cent, on the official value of a com¬ 
modity might work out at 20 or 25 per cent, of the price 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1628-1629, p. 435. 

* Statutes , v. 145. For 1 monthly assessments \ see Dowell, A History 
of Taxation (ed. 1888). iii. 72 seq. 

* Halifax, An Essay upon Taxes (1693) in Somers, Tracts (ed. 1814), 
xi. 75. 

4 See infra, Appendix, p. 504, No. 1. " There goes /400 a year for the 

taxes ", wrote in 1712 the holder of a pension of £2000 : Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Portland , v. 153. 

* There were other taxes analogous to a property tax—hearth-money 
or 'chimney-money* (1662-1688) ; window tax (1696-1851) ; inhabited 
house duty (1778-1834; revived 1851); taxes on servants, carriages, 
animals, wearing hair-powder, etc. : Dowell, op. cit. vol. iii. bk. iii. On 
the hearth tax, see also Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II., ii. 429-430. 

* Petty, Economic Writings, i. 301. 

* ***-—-■*-- -- -u . t'lrtth cam** a snecial rate. 
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paid by the merchant importer *. Secondly, other duties 
were imposed in addition to the ‘ old subsidy so that the 
total amount of the tax laid on an article might represent 
a considerable percentage even of the retail price to the 
consumer*. “In no part of the world”, exclaimed a 
London merchant in the reign of Charles I., are traders 
*' so screwed and wrung as in England ” * Wine affords 
the most striking example of these supplementary duties. 
The ‘ old subsidy' in 1660 was approximately £4 per tun: by 
1784 successive imposts had raised the amount to approxi¬ 
mately £46 for Portuguese and Spanish wines, and £96 for 
French wines. Complications were introduced by the fact 
that wine imported by an alien merchant or in an alien ship 
paid a higher rate, and different rates were payable in the 
outports from those levied at London *. The burden of in¬ 
direct taxation was aggravated by the frauds of customs 
officials 5 , and by the practice of farming the customs, which 
was not finally abandoned until 1671 • : “ so as in conclusion 
the poor people pay twice as much as the King receives " 7 . 
Some light on the amount of taxation, mainly indirect, 
paid annually by artisans and labourers ‘ in the country ’, is 
afforded by the following calculations made in 1756 •: 


1 E.g. colonial tobacco was valued at 2od. per lb., on which the pound¬ 
age was id,, plus a further duty of id. After paying these duties it sold 
here at one period for 4d. to 5d. per lb., so that the combined duties repre¬ 
sented 40 to 50 per cent, of the selling price to the merchant : Beer, The 
Old Colonial System , part i. vol. i. 130, 134, note 1 ; Maclnnes, The Early 
English Tobacco Trade, 186. 

* The duty per lb. on colonial tobacco was raised to 3d, in 1685 and to 
6d. in 1713. This was about 25 per cent, of the retail price in some cases: 
Beer, op. cit. 160-161 ; Kennedy, English Taxation, 1640-1799, p. 32. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1628-1629, p. 362. 

4 Parliamentary Papers (1898), Ixxxv. 139. 

* Hist. MSS . Comm. Salisbury , i, 148. 

* A board of commissioners of the customs was appointed in 1671. The list 
of commissioners from 1671-1895 is printed in Parliamentary Papers (1898), 
Ixxxv. Appendix iii. The new system had been adopted under the Com¬ 
monwealth : ibid. 5 ; Hall, A History of the Custom-Revenue in England 
(ed. 1892), i. 189-190 ; Atton and Holland, The King’s Customs, i. 102-105. 
In 1666 the customs were farmed for £390,000, while in 1671-1688 they 
yielded net to the Crown an average of £555,752, but the increase is also 
to be accounted for by the growth of trade: Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), 
i. 370-371. See infra. Appendix, p. 505, No. x. 

7 Petty, Economic Writings, i. 301 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, i. 58. 

* Massie, Calculations of Taxes for a Family of each Rank, Degree or 
Class for one year (1756), Nos. 29-30. See infra, Appendix, p. 505, No. a. 
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For Beer • . 

Salt . 

Sugar, etc. . 
Leather 

Soap and candles . 
Drugs, tobacco, etc. 
Window tax 


An Artisan. 


026 

030 

O I II 

O 3 10 
050 
024 


£* 5 1 


A Labourer. 

£ s. d. 
047 
0 3 4 
020 
022 
013 
026 
(nil.) 


£0 15 10 


Taxes paid 
by artisans 
and 

labourers . 


The wages of the artisan were reckoned at 7s. 6d. a week or 
£19:10s. a year, and those of the labourer at 5s. a week or 
£13 a year. Thus in both cases the taxes amounted to is. 3d. 
in the £, or over 6 per cent, of their annual earnings. 

Opinion was sharply divided as to the incidence and Advocacy 
effects of the indirect taxes. One view was that they were °pj^ e 
‘ so many taxes upon trade and industry ’: another that 
“ all taxes whatsoever are in their last resort a charge upon 
land ”. Some contended, even as early as 1641, that 
“ the poor man’s food . . . should be free of all charges ”: 
others held that they stimulated the labourer to greater 
exertions 1 . It was, however, in relation to the carrying 
trade that the taxes levied on imports excited most discus¬ 
sion. For over a century the question was debated whether 
imports should be admitted duty-free (or subject to a small 
duty), and only pay a tax when taken out of bonded ware¬ 
houses to be consumed at home. The greatness of Holland was 
attributed to the wisdom she showed in ‘ sparing trade and 
taxing home consumption ’. The light duties levied upon 
imports and exports, by drawing all nations to traffic with 
her, made her the world’s mart and her people the world’s 
carriers *. " Why may not this kingdom ”, it was asked 

(1647), “ being so well situated, blest with so many fit and 
convenient harbours, be made the magazine of Christendom 

1 Robinson, England*s Safety in Trades Encrease (1641), 9; Petty, 
Economic Writings, i. 91 seq.; Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 77 ; Decker, 

An Essay on ike Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 1744), 6 seq.; 

Tucker, An Essay on Trade (ed. 1753), 38,34, note. Considerations on Tastes as 
they are supposed to affect the Price of Labour ( 1765), 6. And see infra, p. 277, 

• Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. 122; iv. Preface, 115, Davenant, Works 
(ed. 1771), i. 271. 
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and how ? ” 1 The answer was—make England a free port, 
allow foreigners and natives, upon payment of a small duty, 
to keep magazines of goods ready for transportation to other 
countries, and the trade of the world would centre here *. 
The contention that the lowering of customs would diminish 
the revenue ®, was met by Swift’s maxim that in the arith¬ 
metic of the customs two and two make not four, but often 
make only one *. This meant that an increase of customs 
may diminish the actual yield in revenue, and conversely a 
decrease may enlarge it as a result of the growth of trade. 

In place of customs duties it was proposed to substitute 
an excise, in the belief that it would make England ‘ an 
universal storehouse ’ ; that it would increase the carrying 
trade, since the free importing and re-exporting of foreign 
goods ‘ creates a new trade and by consequence a new navi¬ 
gation ’; that it would enable the merchant, who ‘ must 
always have by him a dead sum to answer the customs ’, 
to manage a more extensive business than when his capital 
was thus locked up; and finally, that it would check 
smuggling 5 . Tea afforded a conspicuous example of the 
loss of revenue due to smuggling ®. The right of importing 
tea was vested in the East India Company, and the heavy 
duty with which it was burdened encouraged smuggling 
from France, Holland, Sweden and Denmark, where it was 
purchased with money and wool. It was computed that 
twenty thousand people were engaged in smuggling tea, the 
chief place of resort being Hawkhurst in Kent. They went 
armed, and the magistrates were intimidated from issuing 
warrants for their apprehension, and the officers of the cus¬ 
toms from doing their duty. When the tea was landed, it 
was carried by ten or twelve persons in a body on horse- 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Portland, i. 406. Cf. infra, Appendix, p. 506, No. 1. 

* The Present Interest of England Staled. By a Lover of his Country 

(1671), 11 ; The Linen Drapers' Answer to . . . Mr. Cary his Essay on 
Trade. * Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 31. 

4 Quoted in Hume, Essays : Of the Balance of Trade. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 85-86; iv. 86. Britannia Languens (1680), 
62, 118. Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 30-31, 271-272. Decker, An 
Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 1744), 10-16, 
56-60, 65-91. The proposal for free ports was criticized by Gee, The Trade 
and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), in seq. 

* For wool smuggling: supra, pp. 23 seq. For tobacco smuggling: 
Hoon, The Organization of the English Customs System , 152 seq., 170, 255, 
261-262. 
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back into the inland counties where there was no danger of 
seizure. Here it was disposed of at certain markets to 
people who took a thousand pounds weight at a time. In 
addition there were men called ‘ duffers’, who went on foot, 

“ and have coats in which they can quilt a quarter of a 
hundredweight of tea, and bring it to London in that manner 
undiscovered, and these duffers supply the hawkers, who 
carry it about the town and sell it to the consumers ” l * . 

The excise was instituted during the Civil War (1643) Excises. 
when a duty was charged on tobacco, wines, spirits, beer, 
grocery, soap, paper and other commodities ; and it was 
maintained as “ the most easy and indifferent levy that can 
be laid upon the people ” *. Though its adoption is attri¬ 
buted to Dutch influence, the excise was not really new, 
because the exaction of tolls on things bought and sold at 
markets and fairs was an ancient practice 3 . None the less 
it was extremely unpopular with the nation, and in 1647 
riots broke out in different parts of the kingdom 4 * . After 
the Restoration the excise was retained on liquors 6 (except 
wine, which was charged with an additional customs duty), 
as compensation for the abolition of the revenue derived 
from feudal incidents. Other excises were added during 
the war with France after the Revolution *. Writers on 
the subject of taxation expressed conflicting sentiments as 
regards excises. Davenant held that “ excises either 
directly or indirectly fall upon the whole body of the 
people ” ; whereas Halifax considered that " a general 
excise upon home commodities is a real land tax ”, inasmuch 
as it was imposed upon the produce of the land 7 . The 
former opposed ‘ high ’ excises in time of peace, on the 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxv. 101-109. 114. On the smuggling 
trade, sec also Hist. MSS. Comm. Dartmouth , iii. 176-178, 214-215. 

* Acts and Ordinances of the I nterrcgmim, i. 202, 274, 466, 806 ; ii. 

1186. An excise on cloth was advocated in 1637 : State Papers Domestic, 
Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 555. 

* The parallel is pointed out in Britannia Languens (1680), 295. 

* Hist . MSS. Comm . Westmorland, 492. 

* Beer, ale, spirits, cider, tea, coffee, chocolate, etc. 

* Dowell, A History of Taxation (ed. 1888), ii. 22-23, 53 seq , On the 
excise, see also Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance, 116 seq. ; 
Kennedy, English Taxation , 1640-1799, pp. 51 seq. 

7 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 199, 201 ; Halifax, An Essay upon 
Taxes (1693) Somers, Tracts (ed. 1814), xi. 76-77. 
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ground that a rise in the cost of living would cause wages 
to advance. The latter condemned excises on native com¬ 
modities as injurious to the export trade; and he pointed 
out that the Dutch had few commodities of their own to 
export, “ which renders this kind of tax most proper there 
though very destructive here 

In the eighteenth century an attempt was made to 
utilize the excise as the means of establishing the system 
of ‘ free ports Walpole in 1733 brought forward his 
famous excise scheme, which proposed to substitute excises 
for customs duties on wine and tobacco l . He contended 
that the scheme laid no new tax on the subject, but would 
facilitate the collection of existing taxes, “ which laws were 
not effectual to collect ” owing to the frauds of merchants, 
who imported ‘ at light weights ’ and re-exported ‘ at heavy 
weights ’, and to the collusion of customs officers whose 
meagre salaries increased the temptations of bribery. But 
a public outcry wrecked Walpole’s proposals. " An excise¬ 
man ”, wrote a correspondent, “ has always been a most 
hateful officer to the inferior people, and should they be 
multiplied they will look upon them like the plagues of 
Egypt ”. The opposition became so violent and so wide¬ 
spread, extending to the provinces, that Walpole withdrew 
his scheme amidst popular rejoicings. “ They broke all 
the windows at the Post Office, rung their bells in all the 
churches, made bonfires, stopped every coach that came 
by, and made them cry : ‘ No excise ' ” *. Although the 
policy of free ports was not adopted, its advantages were 
in some degree secured by means of drawbacks, under 
which the greater part of the duty paid on importation was 
repaid on re-exportation 8 . The system of drawbacks was 

1 He had previously (1723) reduced the duty on tea paid on importa¬ 
tion, the full duty being paid only when taken out of the warehouse for 
home consumption : Dowell, A History of Taxation (ed. 1888), ii. 94 ; iv. 
221. The younger Pitt carried out Walpole's policy : ibid. iv. 129, 257. 
Walpole also removed the duties on native commodities exported abroad, 
with certain exceptions : see supra, p. 21, note 5. 

* For a contemporary account, see Hist. MSS. Comm. Carlisle, 95, 
103-111. Also see infra, Appendix, p. 506, No. 2. 

* James I.'s Book of Rates provided for the repayment of impositions 
(except on wines) : The Rates of Marchandizes as they are set downs in the 
Books of Rates, 8-10 (Letters Patents, 8 James I,). After the Restoration 

[. contd .] 
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bitterly assailed by native manufacturers, who complained Draw 
that they were burdened with duties from which their baekt ' 
foreign competitors were ' eased ’ x , but it enabled English 
shippers to carry more varied cargoes than if the retention 
of the duty on foreign goods, when re-exported, had com¬ 
pelled them to confine their cargoes to native commodities. 

In the seventeenth century the fact that “ we commonly 
carry the product of England” only, had been considered 
‘ one of our mistakes in trade ’ 1 ; and a system of draw¬ 
backs was necessary to make England " the emporium, or 
warehouse, from whence other nations may be furnished 
with foreign commodities of all sorts ” *. There still re¬ 
mained, however, the officers’ fees ‘ in and out', and the 
interest of the money * lying dead for duties paid ’ (until 
* drawn back ') ; and these were “ so great a charge, the 
natural interest of money being much higher with us than 
in Holland, that the goods cannot come near so cheap from 
us to any foreign market as from a free port where nothing 
is paid in or out ” 4 . 

The fisheries were universally recognized as one of the The 
principal supports of a navigation system. Among the fi slu,tes 
causes of Holland’s ' wealth and greatness ’, contemporaries 
singled out for special mention ‘ fishing on our coast' and 
‘ trafficking foreign commodities to and fro ' ®. The Dutch 
themselves styled the fishing trade ‘ the golden mines ’ of 
their country, which yielded them more treasure than did 


only one-half was repaid : Britannia Languens (1680), 151 (in sect, vi.), 
174 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed), 184. But later almost the 
whole or greater oart of the duty was repaid. See Appendix, p. 506, No. 3. 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxiv. 817-818; Britannia Languens 
(1680), 151 (in sect, vi.), 174 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , v. 452. 

* Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 97. 

* Robinson, England's Safety in Trades Encrease (1641), 20. The policy 
of drawbacks was advocated by Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign 
Trade (ed. 1664), 30. For a list of commodities entitled to drawbacks 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, see Tucker, Instructions (ed. 
l 757 )> 33. 

4 Decker, An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 
1744)* 10. 

4 Robinson, England's Safety in Trades Encrease (1641), 1; Mun, 
England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (ed. 1664), 185, 188. 
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* the mines of Potosi or both Indies to Spain ’ l * * . The 
number of their fishing boats was estimated by Raleigh 
in 1618 at three thousand (involving, he computed, the 
employment of fifty thousand hands) ; and by later writers 
it was represented to exceed eight thousand, ‘ however it 
may seem incredible ’ *. Their activity gave rise to many 
protests. “ From the Hollanders”, wrote the secretary of 
state in 1634, “ we suffer most by their intrusion on our 
fishings and pretence of mare liberum ” *. The complaint 
was an old one, since in the time of Elizabeth it was asserted 
that English fishermen were fain to lay up their boats and 
seek other trades, while the Low Countries were enabled to 
maintain ships and mariners by fishing on the English 
coast 4 . The fishing in home waters was considered ‘ our 
natural wealth ’ 5 * , and the encroachment of strangers took 
bread out of the subject’s mouth, and deprived the nation 
of “ that infinite wealth which God hath made proper 
and peculiar unto us ” ®. At first the Dutch procured 
licences to fish but afterwards neglected to do so, although 
in 1609 commissioners were established at London and 
Edinburgh for the purpose of issuing licences to strangers 7 * 9 . 
Grotius defended the freedom of the seas ; and in reality 
he was only asserting a doctrine postulated by the English 

1 State Papers Domestic , Addenda. 1625-1649, p. 6 (1625); Evelyn, 
Navigation and Commerce (1674), 107, no; Petty, Economic Writings, 
i. 257 ; Puckle, England*s Path to Wealth and Honour (1700), 3-4. 

8 Raleigh, Works (ed. 1829), viii. 370 (the authorship of the Observations 
attributed to Raleigh is doubtful) ; Hist. MSS . Comm. Cowper, iii. 146-147 ; 
Coke, Treatise , iv. (1675), Preface, 87 ; De Witt, The True Interest of 
Holland (ed. 1746), 24. 

Tobias Gentleman, England*s Way to Win Wealth (1614), 14, wrote : 

“ There have been seen and numbered ... in sight at one time two 
thousand sails, besides them that were at sea without sight, which could 
not be numbered/' The principal fleet was a thousand strong: ibid. 10- 
xi. Later Evelyn declared that "more than 7000 [vessels] are yearly 
employed " in the fisheries : Navigation and Commerce (1674), 107. 

8 State Papers Domestic, 1634-1635, p. 69. Cf. infra , p. 507, No. 1. 

4 State Papers Foreign, 1564-1565, p. 528; Hist . MSS. Comm. Rye , 

18 (1572). 

* Mun, England's Treasure by Forratgn Trade (ed. 1664), 22. 

• Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 35 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 

168. 

9 IXOTOOHPA, or The Royal Trade of Fishing (1662), 30 ; Evelyn, 
Navigation and Commerce (1674), 113. 
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Government itself in 1602, when it instructed the ambassa¬ 
dors treating with Denmark to declare that " the Law of 
Nations alloweth of fishing in the sea everywhere " K 

Repeated remonstrances were evoked by England’s Dutch 
neglect to take advantage of ‘ a continual sea-harvest of fi sh,n &- 
gain and benefit which the bounty of Heaven had cast 
at our doors, “ and we never yet stooped to take it up” 1 2 . 

The Dutch not only carried the herrings to all parts, but 
“ to the ignominy and shame of our English nation ” they 
*' do vent our herrings amongst us here in England, and make 
us pay for the fish taken upon our own coast ready money ”— 
half the fish sent to London being supplied by their vessels 3 . 

The reasons were widely canvassed why “ the Dutch in 
numerous fleets for four months in the year follow the 
herring from Scotland to Yarmouth, whilst the wretched 
people upon our coast stand starving and looking on ”, 
and why “ even in the herring-fishing before Yarmouth 
we fish little above one fortnight, and in that fishing the 
Dutch employ above threefold the vessels we do and above 
two-fold the mariners ” 4 . The question was a pressing one 
owing to the importance attached to the fisheries as a school 
for seamanship and the nursery of the navy *, apart from 
the employment which they also gave to those engaged in 
building vessels, making nets, and curing fish. One explana¬ 
tion was that the Dutch busses, or fishing boats, were 
“ great and strong and able to brook foul weather ”, but 
“ our cobbles, crayers and boats being small and thin¬ 
sided [were] easily swallowed by a rough sea ” •. An 
English boat of equal dimensions with a Dutch boat cost 
50 per cent, more to build, and was so heavy that it required 
one-third more sails and cordage, and more hands to manage 
it; while the use of foreign timber and naval necessaries 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 433. 

* Boroughs, The Sovereignty of the British Seas (ed. 1920), 94 (written in 
1633) ; Hist. MSS, Comm . Cowper, iii. 146. 

3 According to Hist . MSS, Comm . Rutland, i. 470 (? 1623) ; Boroughs, 

The Sovereignty of the British Seas (ed. 1920), 102 ; Jenner, London's Blame , 
if not its Shame (1651), 9. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. 87. 

3 Statutes, iv. part ii. 1058 (1604). 

• Jenner, London's Blame, if not its Shame (1651), is. 
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was discouraged by the Navigation Acts *. It was also 
represented that the Dutch had greater skill in cutting, 
packing and salting the fish ; and that the fish paid no 
freight when exported abroad, because it was carried in 
vessels which brought back com and salt, and would other¬ 
wise have gone out empty * 

Proposals for the encouragement of the fishing trade 
were pressed insistently upon the nation, accompanied by 
elaborate calculations of the anticipated profits. Robert 
Hitchcock in 1580 published his Politic Plat * under which a 
national loan was to be raised to build a herring fleet, and he 
quoted the remark of the Speaker of the House of Commons: 
“ A Parliament hath been called for a less cause”. Others 
recommended a joint-stock company 4 ; but though London 
capitalists paid lip-service to the project as ” the most 
profitable work that could be devised ", they were reported 
to " despair of raising the money necessary ”, being “ en¬ 
gaged in other adventures ” At length in 1632 the 
Society of the Fishery of Great Britain and Ireland was 
set up, the ‘ adventurers ’ or shareholders including the lord 
treasurer*. Within two years the company had lost its 
capital and become deeply indebted. The failure of the 
enterprise was attributed to the mismanagement of the 
factory established at the Isle of Lewis, where the company 
bought land and erected houses for curing and packing 
their herrings, but ' the herrings failed to come ’ 7 . After 

1 Coke, Treatise, iv. (1675), 82, 99-100 ; Coke, A Detection of the Court 
and State of England (ed. 1718), ii. 59-60 ; IX 9 TO 0 HPA, or The Royal Trade 
of Fishing (1662), 21. See also supra, pp. 131-132. 

• According to Malynes, Consuetudovel Lex Mercatoria (1622) ,243-244. It 
was also alleged that English fishermen lacked enterprise and perseverance, 
preferring to live from hand to mouth : Keymor, Observation made upon 
the Dutch Fishing about the year 2601 in The Phenix (ed. 1707), i. 229. 

a Reprinted in An English Garner (ed. Lang.), 71, 93. 

4 E. S. f Britain's Buss (1615), in An English Garner (ed. Lang), 306-307. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 517, 541. According to 
Malynes the trading companies opposed it, fearing that it would injure their 
trade abroad : The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), 42. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633, pp. 384, 510. A proposal for a 
* corporation * for the sale of fish was mooted in 1629, and a commission 
of inquiry was appointed in 1630 : Hist. MSS . Comm. Ancaster, 403-404 ; 
Rymer, Foedera, xix. 212. 

7 State Papers Domestic, 1639-1640, p. 440 ; Smith, A True Narration 
of the Roy all Fishings of Great Britain and Ireland (1641). See also Elder, 
The Royal Fishery Companies of the Seventeenth Century 7 54 seq. 
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the Restoration (1661) the King appointed a ‘ Council of 
the Royal Fishing of Great Britain and Ireland ’ to raise 
money by a lottery and by collections in churches; and 
three years later (1664) a company was erected with James 
Duke of York as governor l * * . Another company was set 
up in 1677, but during the war between France and Holland 
its vessels were seized by the French on the plea that they 
were Dutch-built and manned a . None of the companies 
owned the resources to withstand such reverses, and indi¬ 
vidual fishermen were discouraged by the attacks made 
upon them at sea *. In short the Dutch proved too strongly 
entrenched : they were able to crush potential rivals by 
selling the fish at a loss 4 * : and before the seventeenth 
century was ended the conclusion had been reached, that the 
successful prosecution of the fishing trade could only be 
undertaken by the State 6 . In the eighteenth century 
another company. The Society of the Free British Fishery, 
was incorporated as late as 1750*. The high hopes, with 
which its promoters embarked upon the undertaking, were 
satirized by Oliver Goldsmith in his essay. On the In¬ 
stability of Worldly Grandeur (1759) : “ A few years ago the 
herring-fishery employed all Grub Street ; it was the topic 
in every coffee-house and the burden of every ballad. We 
were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; 
yre were to supply all Europe with herrings upon our own 
terms. At present we hear no more of this. We have 
fished up very little gold that I can learn; nor do we furnish 
the world with herrings as was expected. Let us wait but 
a few years longer, and we shall find all our expectations a 
herring-fishery " *. 

1 IX 0 TO 0 HPA, or The Royal Trade of Fishing (1662), 1 seq.; State Papers 
Domestic , 1663-1664, p. 549. The charter is printed in Carr, Select Charters 
of Trading Companies , 182. 

* Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies , 196 ; Collins, Salt and 
Fishery (1682), Epistle ; Somers, Tracts (ed, 18x4), xii. 37. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1639-1640, pp. 440-441 ; see The Petty Navy 
Royal in An English Garner (ed. Lang), 49. 

4 State Papers Domestic * 1675-1676, p. 76. 

* J. B., An Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England 

(*679), 13. • Statutes at Large , vi. 474. 

* Quoted in Samuel, The Herring , 132. See also DuBois, The English 
Business Company after the Bubble Act , 127 seq. 
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English enterprise might have contested more resolutely 
Dutch supremacy in the North Sea fisheries, had not English 
capital been largely diverted into other channels, in parti¬ 
cular the woollen industry, coal-mining, and the Indian 
and Levant trades. None the less the fisheries were not 
entirely neglected. To begin with, England retained the 
red-herring trade partly because the fish had to be brought 
fresh on shore, which the Dutch were unable to do since 
their coast was too remote, and partly because the fish was 
smoked with wood which in this country was plentiful h 
” No clothing comparable to the English bay, nor pheasant 
excelling a seasonable English red herring ”, was the verdict 
of Spaniards in the seventeenth century *. In addition, 
the Newfoundland fisheries at the end of the seventeenth 
century employed about 140 ships and 5000 men *. Lastly, 
there was the Greenland whale-fishing which pursued a 
chequered career. Queen Elizabeth conceded the sole 
right of whale-fishing to the Russia Company in 1577 for 
the space of twenty years, and it was renewed by James I. 
in 1614 4 . The Russia Company disposed of its privileges 
in 1620 to a group of its own members, who composed the 
Greenland Company 5 . The latter’s monopoly was contested 
by the Dutch who sent armed vessels, and by Hull which 
claimed to have been the first in the field. Under the 
Commonwealth the Company was confirmed in its monopoly 
of the fishing from Bell Sound to Horn Sound, in spite of 
the arguments of its adversaries that it contained only 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed,), pp. xxvi-xxvii. For the 
Yarmouth trade, see Tobias Gentleman, England's Way to Win Wealth 
(1614), 26 seq. 

2 Roberts, The Merchants Mappe of Commerce (1638), 258. The herring 
was styled the * king of fish * : Robinson, England's Safety in Trades Ett - 
crease (1641), 16. 

3 House of Commons Journals, xi. 681 (1697) ; Statutes , vii. 515. The 
French and Dutch repaired to Cornish ports to buy Newfoundland fish : 
State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634, pp, 318-319 ; 1625-1649, p, 543 . Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Salisbury , vii. 385. On French competition at Newfound¬ 
land, see Coke, A Detection of the Court and State of England (ed. 1718), ii. 

58-59* 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1149 ; State Papers 
Domestic, Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 92 ; Carr, Select Charters of Trading 
Companies, 28. 

1 State Papers East Indies , t6i 7-1621, p. 346; Scott, Joint-Stock 
Companies , ii. 58, 69. 
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fifty-five members, that it provided scarcely more than whale- 
half of the shipping, that it advanced prices, and that it ^ shtng - 
failed to furnish sufficient supplies of oil and fins, thus 
forcing the country to import from Holland *. The Com¬ 
pany, however, was unable to prevail against the Dutch. 
When the whales resorted to the bays near the shore the 
English, occupying the best bays, held the advantage; 
but when the whales kept further from the land, amidst the 
ice, the enterprise became more perilous and the Company 
grew discouraged *. During the Great Rebellion the men 
engaged in the whale-fishery were employed in the war, 
and in the second half of the seventeenth century the Green¬ 
land trade was counted by Child among the lost trades. 

In 1673 it was therefore thrown open, and at the same time 
the Navigation Acts were relaxed " in regard there are 
at present great want of harpiniers and seamen skilled and 
exercised in the trade of whale-fishing ”—only one-half of 
the men, instead of three-fourths, now being required to 
be English s . Although some expeditions were sent out 
to Greenland, the concessions which had been made by 
Parliament failed to revive the trade, and after the Revolu¬ 
tion another joint-stock company was incorporated (1693) 
to earn' on the whale-fisheries *. This fared no better, and 
in 1702 the trade was again thrown open *. The South Sea 
Company attempted to revive the trade but its ventures 
proved unfortunate ®. 

1 Aits of the Privy Council, 1618-1619, pp. 2, 45 ; Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3089 (1058) ; State Papers Domestic , 

PP 377 ' 379 , 4 * 9 - 4 **- 

4 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , ii. 287. For a description of whale- 
fishery, see House of Commons Journals, xxv. 829. 

* Statutes , v. 792 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), Preface ; 

House of Commons Journals, xxv. 829, 

4 Statutes , vi. 405 scq. (' The Company of Merchants of London trading 
to Greenland *). 

4 Ibid . vii. 151 ; viii. 50. House oj Commons Journals , x. 773. 

4 House of Commons Journals , xxv. 829 ; Macpherson, Annals of Com- 
mercc , iii. 130, 178-179. 
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The Old Colonial System 

Conception In harmony with the fundamental principles of Mercan- 
mtppmting tilism, there gradually developed the conception of a self- 
empire. supporting empire. The resources of England were in¬ 
adequate to supply her with the raw materials required 
in certain industries, such as shipbuilding, and her depend¬ 
ence upon alien sources infringed the cardinal maxim of 
the Mercantile System. The foundation of colonies pro¬ 
vided the means by which foreign commodities could become 
* native ' to this country 1 : it opened up the vision of an 
empire knit together by economic ties, in which each part 
sustained and nourished the whole, and the mother country 
and the colonies were made complementary to one another. 
From this standpoint colonial legislation must be treated, 
not as a mosaic of disjointed fragments, but as the expression 
of co-ordinated lines of policy. There is a tendency to look 
upon colonial policy as purely opportunist; and it may be 
admitted that particular measures were often dictated by 
political or fiscal exigencies. This, however, is what we 
should expect. In the working out of a comprehensive 
system which extended over many decades, the circum¬ 
stances of the moment would naturally throw into sharper 
relief the expediency of stressing one or other of its varied 
aspects ; but this does not disprove the hypothesis that the 
main features of colonial legislation can be related to a 
policy explicitly enunciated and consciously pursued. 
The following quotations will show that the broad concep¬ 
tion of imperial economic relationships was firmly enter¬ 
tained, though its application in detail was determined 
by general considerations of national policy. At the Re¬ 
storation the legislature announced the intention of the 
mother country to make the colonies “ yet more beneficial 
and advantageous unto it, in the further employment and 
increase of English shipping and seamen, [and] vent of 

1 Thomas, An Historical Account of the Rise and Growth of the West * 
India Colonies (1690), in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 426. 
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English woollen and other manufactures ” l . Fortrey, 
whose book issued in 1663 attracted wide attention, de¬ 
fined the purpose of plantations to " increase the wealth 
and trade of this nation, either in furnishing us with what 
we are otherwise forced to purchase from strangers, or else 
by increasing such commodities as are vendible abroad ” *. 

After the Revolution the newly-appointed Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations were instructed to inquire how 
colonies might be rendered most beneficial, and they re¬ 
ported that " it was the intent in settling our plantations 
in America, that the people there should be only employed 
in such things as are not the product of England to which 
they belong, except for so much as should be wanting for 
their own sustenance and supply of provisions to their 
neighbours ” *. And Cary summed up the whole situation 
in the words : “ I take this kingdom and all its plantations 
to be one great body ” 4 . 

There was a consensus of opinion that the colonies Benefit 
existed to serve as ' an inexhaustible mine of treasure ’ to 
their mother country in consuming its manufactures, and to the 
producing commodities which would prevent the drain of Zuntry. 
money abroad to purchase foreign wares, or by their sale 
outside the realm bring back money from foreign parts*. 

Nor did these expectations prove illusory. It was estimated 
that before England had any sugar plantations of her'own 
she paid Portugal a great sum per annum for sugar *, whereas 
now she not only supplied her own wants but exported large 
quantities abroad. Similarly, Virginian tobacco furnished 
both the home and foreign markets. In addition the price 
of sugar was said in 1690 to have fallen by two-thirds, and 
that of tobacco by six-sevenths 7 . In other directions the 

1 Statutes, v, 449 (1663). 

• Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (1663), 39. 

8 House of Commons Journals , xii. 427 (1699); xiii. 298, 

4 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 48* 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 106; Thomas in Harleian Miscellany , 

(ed. Malham), ix, 426 (1690). 

• £400,000 is the estimate mentioned in The Groans of the Plantations 
(1689), 33 . and in The Case of His Majesty's Sugar Plantations (Somers, 

Tracts , ed. 1812, vol. viii, 480), but the estimates of pamphleteers are not 
reliable. 

7 Thomas, op. cit . 412, 425 (1690). Tobacco fell from 4s. or more to 7d. 
per pound. 
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colonies proved a source of profit to the mother country. 
Occupying the * northern, cold and barren parts ' of America, 
they “ brought them ” within a century “ to be the richest, 
the most improved and the most flourishing ”, in marked 
contrast with the Spanish possessions, at whose door ' the 
sin of diligence ’ could not be laid l . Already at the Restora¬ 
tion the Commissioners of the Customs reported that ” the 
plantations are his majesty’s Indies, without charge to him 
raised and supported by the English subjects, who employ 
above two hundred sail of good ships every year, breed 
abundance of mariners, and begin to grow into commodities 
of great value and esteem ”, one of which (tobacco) “ pays 
more custom to his majesty than the East Indies four 
times over ” *. At the end of the seventeenth century the 
colonies were considered ‘ a main branch ’ of England’s 
wealth 8 : their growing population provided an expanding 
market for our manufactures : the duties on their exported 
produce were, at any rate at first, a source of revenue 4 : 
and the carrying trade was computed to maintain one- 
half or two - thirds of English shipping ' in a safe and 
healthy navigation ’ *. The available statistics confirm 
the evidence of contemporaries. The population of the 
colonies was estimated at 300,000 in 1698, and at two 
and a half millions on the eve of the American War of 
Independence s . At the former period colonial exports 
to England, as entered in the custom-house books, were 
officially valued at £871,832, and colonial imports from 
England at £786,854 7 : the corresponding figures for 1774 

1 Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 303-306. 

* 1661 : Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series. 1613-1680, pp.319-320. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 397. Similarly: Wood. A Survey of 
Trade (1718), 135. 

4 Supra , p. 142, note 1. Thomas in 1690 stated that the price of 
tobacco was 7d. per lb. to the merchant, out of which *' the King has 3d." : 
Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham). ix. 425. Sec infra, p. 507. No. 2. 

5 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 203 ; Thomas, op . cit. 
431 ; The Case of His Majesty's Sugar Plantations in Somers, Tracts 
(ed. 1812), viii, 481 ; The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 26. See also 
House of Commons Journals , xii. 433 ; Considerations on the Propriety of 
imposing Taxes in the British Colonies (1766), 80. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771),ii. 22; Hist. JifSS. Comm. Various , vi. 290. 

7 Mich. 1697-Mich. 1698: House of Lords MSS. 1699-1702, pp. 432*434 

(including Newfoundland). Real values were higher. 
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were £5,020,963 and £4,444,443 l . Expressed in the form of 
percentages—the colonies accounted for 15 per cent, of the 
oversea trade of the mother country in 1698, and for 33 per 
cent, in 1774 *. 

The public estimation of the value of a colony was Types of 
measured by the degree of pliability with which it fitted colon,es - 
itself into the scheme, whereby the American settlements 
were required to supplement the resources of the mother 
country. A distinction was accordingly drawn between 
two groups of colonies*. The first, comprising Virginia, 
Maryland, Barbados and Jamaica, among the rest, pro¬ 
duced commodities such as tobacco, sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
ginger and dyeing woods ; and they took from us clothing, 
household furniture and provisions. The second, more 
particularly New England—stigmatized by Child as ‘ the 
most prejudicial plantation to this kingdom ’ 4 —raised corn 
and cattle, together with a few masts, furs and train-oil, 
of which the annual value was small. “ By tillage, pasture, 
fishing, manufactures and trade ”, said a writer in 1690 5 , 

" they to all intents and purposes imitate Old England. . . . 

If any, such only should be neglected and discouraged 
who pursue a method that rivals our native kingdom, 
and threatens, in time, a total independency thereupon 
Moreover it entered into competition with the mother 
country in the carrying trade, and in supplying provisions 
to the West India Islands ®. Yet even this group absorbed 
large quantities of English manufactured goods, so that it 
satisfied at least one canon of the old colonial system in 

1 Christmas 1773-Christmas 1774 : Macplicrson, Anna/s of Commerce, 
iii. 564. These totals do not include colonial trade with Scotland and 
other countries. 

* For the total trade in 1698 : House of Lords MSS. 1699-1702, p. 

435. For 1774 : Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , iii. 564. On the 
statistics of American colonial commerce, see Johnson, History of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce of the United States (ed. 1922), 112 seq. 

a House of Commons Journals , xii. 433 ; Child, A New Discourse of 
Trade (4th ed.), 230-231 ; Davenant, W'orAs (ed. 1771), ii. 21, 25 ; Wood, 

A Survey of Trade (1718), 142-143 ; Gee, The Trade and Navigation of 
Great Britain (ed. 1730), 20 seq. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of 7 'rade (4th ed.), 229 (but cl. p. 233). 

4 Thomas in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 432. 

• On the trade between New England and the island plantations, see 
Harlow, A History of Barbados , 368 seq. 
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providing a market for the products of the parent state; 
while the mutual dependence of the two groups, the one 
furnishing the other with provisions and so enabling it to 
raise commodities for a European market, gave almost equal 
importance to both 1 . New England also carried on a trade 
in timber with Spain and Portugal, thus invading the mono¬ 
poly of the Baltic lands, and she could therefore claim a 
place among the colonies ‘ profitable ’ to the mother country *. 
After the middle of the eighteenth century a change becomes 
apparent in the relative position of the different colonies. 
Our exports to the continental colonies grew rapidly, while 
those to the West Indies appeared in comparison almost 
stationary 3 ; and among the continental colonies it is 
noteworthy that in some years the exports to New England 
even exceeded those to the tobacco plantations of Virginia 
and Maryland 4 . The change had a momentous consequence 
since the discussion over the retention of Canada instead of 
the French West Indies, after the Seven Years’ War, turned 
on the question whether colonies were more important as 
sources of supply or as markets for English manufactures 6 . 

The economic system, on which the British Empire was 
based for two centuries, must be interpreted in the light 
of the services which England rendered to her oversea de¬ 
pendencies. The mother country furnished the colonies 
with their first settlers: she found the capital for their 
development: she ensured them a protected market for 
their produce : she safeguarded their trade-routes : and she 
defended them from hostile attacks. In return for these ser¬ 
vices she laid down regulations, designed to repay her for the 
benefits she conferred. These regulations were often selfish 
and even ungenerous : they were nearly always unwise and 

1 This was recognized by Davenant: Works (ed. 1771), ii. 24. Also 
by Wood, A Survey 0f Trade (1718), 145. 

1 Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 104-105. 

* The Interest of Great Britain Considered with regard to her Colonies 
(1760), in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , iii. 317. 

4 1754 and subsequent years: Whitworth, State of the Trade of Great 
Britain (1776), part 1. 58 seq. 

* For this discussion, see Beer, British Colonial Policy t 1754-1763, 
chapter viii. 
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inexpedient: but it may be fairly debated whether the 
colonies, in spite of the subordination of their economic 
interests to the welfare of the motherland, did not receive 
from the ' colonial pact ’ more than they were asked to 
concede. 

The principal argument in defence of the old colonial Emigrants 
system was that the population of the colonies was largely mcluded '■ 
drawn from the mother country. The stream of emigrants, ££ 
which flowed from England in the seventeenth century,/wg«*. 
comprised three main categories. Some went, as William 
Penn wrote, " to enjoy their consciences more quietly, 
others out of necessity, and lastly, some involuntarily as 
being delinquents ” *. The first category, composed of 
religious dissidents, was actuated by the desire ‘ to be free 
of the Church’s power and out of her reach ’ 2 . The move¬ 
ment had already set in by the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the Privy Council gave permission for ‘ sectaries ’ to 
settle in Canada *; and early in the next century a great 
number of Puritans including the Pilgrim Fathers, ‘ dis¬ 
liking many things in practice here in respect of Church 
ceremony ’, settled in New England 4 . The efforts of 
Archbishop Laud to enforce conformity with the ritual of 
the Established Church upon the children of Protestant 
refugees, who came here in the reign of Elizabeth, caused 
an exodus from Norwich to New England, and the number 
of emigrants is said to have exceeded two thousand •. 

It was reported in 1634 that six hundred persons intended 
to sail from Ipswich *, and instructions were issued by the 
commissioners for the plantations to check ‘ such promis¬ 
cuous and disorderly departing ’, and allow no one to leave 
the kingdom without permission, and only after attestation 
that he conformed to the discipline of the Church of 
England 7 . At a later period “ many of the military saints 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm . Portland , iv. 79 (1704). 

* Ibid. 80. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1597, p. 6. 

4 State Papers Colonial , 1374-1660, p. 157. 

4 In 1636 : Moens, The Walloons and their Church at Norwich , 93*94. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1633*1634, p. 450. 

T 1634 : Hist. MSS . Comm. Rye t 195-196. In 1637 a proclamation wa» 
issued : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1745. 
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at his majesty’s restoration (flying thither richly laden 
with the plunder of Old England) carried over great riches ; 
so as now New England is become a bank of money and a 
magazine of men and arms, and can effectually arm and 
maintain sixty thousand stout men well disciplined ” 
Besides New England, the religious factor was conspicuous 
in the foundation of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

(ii.) Pau- The second category of emigrants had its origin in desti- 
Jebtors^ tution or the hope of economic advancement. The settle¬ 
ment of paupers in the colonies appeared the most promising 
solution of a social problem, with which the existing machin¬ 
ery of poor relief was inadequate to cope. In 1618, for 
example, it was reported that London intended to ship to 
Virginia a hundred young boys and girls, who lay starving in 
the streets, at an estimated charge of five hundred pounds 2 . 
At different times the City entered into contracts with the 
Virginia Company for the transportation of poor children, 
the cost being shared between them 3 . The proposal was 
even mooted that every parish should raise a fund to assist 
the emigration of vagrant children, who were suffered “ to 
run idly up and down, in breaking of hedges, gathering of 
wool, pelting of sheep, and in harvest-time gleaning and 
filching of corn, and such other lewd or worse course, seeking 
also their meat from house to house ”. Its author calcu¬ 
lated “ the charge for furnishing forth each child, the 
voyage and maintenance for each child until its labour 
becomes profitable ... at not less than ten pounds ” 4 . 
Another suggestion was to send to the colonies people in 
general who were ‘ burthensome ’—“ but send them in 
time; don’t let them rim the gauntlet through all the 
gaols in the kingdom ” 6 . Apart from paupers, debtors 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Pepys, 270 (undated). The number is exaggerated. 
According to one statement the ' standing militia ' consisted of 10,000 foot 
and 1000 horse; “they can on occasion raise 20,000 more.* 1 Other 
estimates give smaller figures : State Papers America and West Indies, 
1675-1676, pp. 220, 408, 465. 

1 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 19 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 
1619-1621, p. 118. 

* Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 47-48. See also 
Brown, The Genesis of the United Slates , i. 252 seq. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort, 134-135 (temp. James I.). 

4 Miscellaneous Reflections upon the Peace and its Consequences (1749), 
59-60 ; Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 58 seq. 
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found in emigration the means of escaping their liabilities: 

*' If money is named, immediately they threaten us with 
going off straight to New England, and in reality away they 
go” 1 . 

The third category of emigrants consisted of Irish and (iii.) Pris- 
Scottish prisoners of war transported under the Common- ° a ’^ s jf wa ' 
wealth *, Quakers s , and delinquents. Offenders were trans- 
ported overseas as early as 1617 4 . The Law of Settlement 
(1662) empowered justices of the peace, with the leave of 
the Privy Council, to sentence ' disorderly persons and 
sturdy beggars ’ to transportation for a period not exceeding 
seven years 8 ; in 1671 it was provided that offenders in 
certain cases could elect to be transported to one of the 
plantations for seven years * ; under the Habeas Corpus Act 
persons convicted of felony might pray to be transported 8a ; 
and in 1718 it became legal to sentence offenders to 
transportation 6b . *' They strive at the sessions-house ”, said 

Yarranton, " for persons to carry to Barbados or Virginia ” 7 . 

Two other elements in the colonial population were (iv.) Fish- 
fishermen and aliens. The masters of ships engaged in and 

the Newfoundland fishery were represented as “ very 
negligent in bringing their men home, whereby they save 
the charge of their passage ; and those men, so left, are 
enticed ” by expectation of great wages " and carried to 
New England ” 8 . Again, in the reign of James I. certain 
aliens, including Walloons and Frenchmen, agreed to settle 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, viii. 400 (1729). For earlier complaints : 

State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634, p. 450. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1649-1650, p, 95 ; 1650, p. 346. 

* Hertford County Records , i. 166 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade 

(4th ed.), 199. * See infra, Appendix, p. 507, No. 3. 

* Statutes, v. 402. For examples, see Hist. MSS. Comm . Various, 

i. 145, 147 ; Middlesex County Records, iii. 334. For the Law of Settle¬ 
ment infra , p. 457. • Statutes, v. 709. *° Statutes, v. 937. 

Statutes at Large, v. 113. On the later history of transportation to 
the colonies, see The Law Quarterly Review, vi. 401 seq. 

7 Yarranton. England's Improvement (1677), 173. William Penn 
declared that Virginia * especially ' had been " frequented by the necessi¬ 
tous and much stocked with criminals " : Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, 
iv. 79. Actually there were many settlers of social standing. * sprung 
directly from the squirearchy of the mother country * : Bruce, Social Life 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 23 seq. Cf. Bruce, Economic History 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, i. 597-607, where the transportation 
of condemned persons to Virginia is considered exceptional in the early 
seventeenth century, but more frequent in * the first years following 
the Restoration'. See also ('banning, A History of the United States, 

* 39 . 

* House of Commons Journals , ariii. 725. 
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in Virginia 1 ; and later the Huguenots, driven from then- 
country by persecution, were encouraged by the English 
Government to transport themselves “ at great hazard 
and expense ”, as their petition of 1696 relates, " into 
England and America, where they have improved the 
English colonies by trade and great labour, and especially 
Carolina and New York which are chiefly inhabited by 
French Protestants ” 2 . One writer (1662) recommended 
that foreigners should be encouraged to settle in the planta¬ 
tions, since ” we only (or generally) send thither the very 
rubbish and off-scouring of his majesty’s dominions; 
persons for the most part bred up to nothing but idleness 
and all manner of vice ” 3 . In ordinary circumstances 
emigration was not attractive to Englishmen, owing to the 
length and discomforts of the” voyage 4 * , the strange and 
hostile environment in America, and the servitude imposed 
on those who lacked independent means as the price of 
their transportation 6 . After the Civil War many of ‘ the 
worsted party ’ betook themselves to the plantations, 
while the change of government at the Restoration occasioned 
another exodus 6 , but in the eighteenth century it was said 
that “ there are few in England, who have tolerable bread, 
who would hire themselves to go to America ” 7 . 

Unscrupulous methods were sometimes practised in order 
to obtain recruits for the colonies. Information was sent 
to the Privy Council in 1618 by a magistrate in Somerset¬ 
shire that a “ messenger of the chamber had pretended 
a commission to press maidens to be sent to the Bermudas 
and Virginia His proceedings bred “ such terror to the 


1 State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 498 ; Documents relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York, iii. 9 (also ibid. v. 52-54). 

* House of Commons Journals, xi. 491. 

* Short Notes and Observations drawn from the present decaying condition 
of this Kingdom in point of Trade (1662), 9. Bacon had complained of this 
in his Essay : Of Plantations. 

4 A * speedy journey’ to New England in 1638 occupied ‘ seven weeks 
and odd days ’: Hist. MSS. Comm. Kenyon, 56. See also infra, p. 197, 
note 1. 

* Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, i. 631 ; 
Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, i. 84. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 198-199. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Shrewsbury, 92 (c. 1750). 
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poor maidens that forty have fled from one parish to obscure * spiriting • 
places, and their parents do not know what has become of °f servan * s - 
them ” l * * . An ordinance issued during the Civil War made 
it lawful, in view of the ' great want of servants ’ in the 
plantations, for any one to transport thither persons willing 
to serve there, provided that their names were registered 
in the custom-house, that no force was used, and that 
apprentices were not enticed to desert their masters, nor 
children under age admitted without their parents’ con¬ 
sent *. As a result evil notoriety was earned by a class of 
men, known as ‘ spirits ’, who used to decoy persons away 
from their friends by * romantic promises ’, carry them to 
the plantations, and there sell them against their will ‘ for 
their passages ’ for three to seven years, during which period 
they were ‘ to all intents and purposes slaves ’ s . After 
the Restoration the mayor of Bristol petitioned the King 
for power to examine all shipowners and servants or passen¬ 
gers on ships going to the plantations, to ascertain if they 
went of their own free will, and to keep a register of them 
“ to avoid the abuse of husbands or wives running away 
from each other, children being spirited away, apprentices, 
rogues, etc. escaping in that way ” 4 . The merchants, on 
their part, complained that “ evil-minded people take the 
opportunity of the general belief of the wicked custom of 
spiriting away servants for the plantations to embark 
voluntarily, receiving money, clothes, etc.”, and then at 
“ some port profess to be carried off without their consent ” 5 . 

In other cases ' societies of ill men ’ professed to procure 
servants for the plantations, who were sworn before a justice 
of the peace that they were not married nor in service, and 
that they had bound themselves as servants at * the Planta¬ 
tion Office ’ : " yet afterwards the merchants and masters 

1 State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 19. 

* 1647 : Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 912. 

8 State Papers Domestic, 1638-1639, p. 271 ; Chappel, A Diamond or 
Rich Jewel, Presented to the Commonwealth (1650), 16; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Stopford-Sackville, ii. 19 (1775). For examples of spiriting, see State 
Papers Domestic, 1664—1665, p. 140; Middlesex County Records, iii. 239, 

326, 331 ; iv. 276. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1661-1662, p. 441. See infra, Appendix, 
p. 508, No. 1. 

5 State Papers Domestic, 1663-1664, p. 639. See infra. Appendix, p. 508, 

No. 2. 
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of vessels have been often prosecuted ” as kidnappers, 
“ though it is absolutely necessary that the plantations 
should be supplied with servants and workmen—there are 
so many tricks and troublesome suits that merchants cannot 
safely agree for them ” \ The passage of a servant cost 
five pounds or more, while clothes and other necessaries 
involved about the same amount: “ their time may not 
be above five years, and is commonly but four ” 2 . 

The public attitude towards emigration had a decisive 
' influence in shaping the policy of the mother country towards 
the colonies. Down to the Restoration it was generally be¬ 
lieved that England was over-populated. Confronted with 
the social problems created by enclosures and other economic 
changes of the sixteenth century, Elizabethan writers enumer¬ 
ated among the ‘ benefits ’ of plantations the emigration of 
those " which do now live idly at home, and are burthenous, 
chargeable and unprofitable to this realm ” 3 . Under James 
I. it was again repeated that “ there is an overplus of 
people ” 4 ; and Fuller in 1642, alluding to the depopulation 
produced by enclosures, exclaimed : “ Long since had this 
land been sick of a pleurisy of people, if not let blood in their 
Western plantations ” 8 . After the Restoration, under the 
influence of expanding trade, there was a complete change of 
sentiment. The conviction became widespread that England 
was under-populated 6 . “ There is nothing so much wanting 
in England as people ”, said the author of The Grand Concern 
of England Explained (1673). “ The two last great plagues, 
the civil wars at home, and the several wars with Holland, 

1 House of Commons Journals, xiii. 653, 814 (1702). 

* The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 17. When the emigrants had 
to be equipped with tools, etc., the cost was increased. The total expendi¬ 
ture on each settler would then be about £20 : see Beer, The Origins of 
the British Colonial System, 49-51* Also see Bruce, Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century , i. 629 seq. 

8 Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations (ed. 1904), viii. 112. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaulieu, 109 ; ibid. Exeter, 167. 

5 Fuller, The Holy State (ed. 1642), 101. The remark is repeated in 
Considerations concerning Common Fields and Inclosures . By Pseudomisus 
(1654), 40. “ England is a kingdom very populous ", wrote Cooke, Unum 
Necessarium (1648), 7. Bland spoke of England's * supernumerary people * : 
Trade Revived (1659), 11. 

* Petty, Economic Writings t i. 68, 242, 287, 301; ii. 605. And follow¬ 
ing notes. 
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Spain and France, have destroyed several hundred thousands 
of men . . . besides vast numbers have transported them¬ 
selves, or been transported, into Ireland and other our foreign 
plantations ” 1 . Many writers, including Evelyn and Roger 
Coke, spoke of “ the ruinous numbers of our men daily 
flocking to the American plantations”, which “rob us of our 
people to the weakening the nation ” 2 ; and the statute- 
book itself bore testimony to the belief that " this kingdom 
hath and doth daily suffer a great prejudice by the trans¬ 
porting great numbers of the people thereof to the planta¬ 
tions ” 3 . Davenant estimated the number of people in the 
dominions at three hundred thousand 4 , a figure which 
appeared to afford some ground for apprehension. 

It is impossible to determine with any precision the popula- s«« of the 
tion of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Contemporary estimates are conflicting. " I give no heed to land - 
those guesses ”, remarked Defoe, “ there being no rule or 
foundation to make such an estimate upon ” 5 . In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century Gregory King calculated the 
population at 5^ millions ; Petty variously computed it at 
6 and 7 1 millions ; Davenant at 7 and 8 millions ; Barbon 
at 7 millions ®. In any case the statements of post-Restora- 

1 The Grand Concern of England explained in Several Proposals (1673), 

I 3 * 

8 Evelyn, Navigation and Commerce (1674), 112 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), 
i. 16, 27-28, 90; iii. 75; Britannia Languens (1680), 173; J. B., An 
Account of the French Usurpation upon the Trade of England (1679), 16; 

The Prevention of Poverty : or, New Proposals (1677), 4. A different view 
was expressed by Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 195-196 ; and 
by Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv*d (ed. 1728), iv. 36 seq. 

8 Statutes, v. 748 (1671). 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 22. Britannia Languens (1680), 

121, 176, actually spoke of " those millions of people which we have lost 
or been prevented of by the plantations **. 

6 Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 172. 

6 Petty, Economic Writings, i. 105, 267, 291 ; ii. 460, 544 ; King, 

Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the State and 
Condition of England , 1696 (ed. Chalmers), 36, 47 ; Davenant, Works, 

(ed. 1771), i. 19, 69; ii. 184; Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 47; 
Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 701 seq. ; Macaulay, The History of 
England, chapter iii. For the eighteenth century, see Chalmers, An 
Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain (ed. 1782), 144 seq. ; Eden, 

The State of the Poor (1797)* i. 333-335 ; iii. Appendix No. xiv. ; Rickman, 
Comparative Account of the Population of Great Britain (Census Returns, 

1831), 8-12. See also Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market , 

75 ; Brownlee, " The History of the Birth and Death Rates in England 

\contd.\ 
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tion writers, that the colonies were depopulating England, 
were incorrect if they implied an actual decline in population. 
It may be safely affirmed that the reverse was true, and that 
population was growing—in the seventeenth century 1 at a 
slow rate ; and in the later eighteenth century more rapidly 2 
owing to a fall in the death-rate brought about by the reduc¬ 
tion in infantile mortality 8 , the spread of medical knowledge 4 , 
the improvement in the standard of living 5 and other factors. 
However, the growth of population in the hundred years 
following the Restoration failed to keep pace with the ex¬ 
pansion of trade and industry ; and the shortage of hands 
largely explains the introduction of machinery into the textile 
manufactures 6 . As early as 1663 Fortrey expressed the 
opinion that England could support double the population 
* were they rightly employed ’ 7 ; while Davenant, more 
cautiously, considered that the kingdom could bear ‘ a full 
third part more of inhabitants ’ 8 . The view that England 
was' prejudiced by the paucity of people ’ 9 had an important 
bearing on imperial policy, because the old colonial system 
was based on the assumption that the mother country was 
entitled to reap substantial benefit from her colonies, to com¬ 
pensate for the sacrifice entailed in the loss of population 10 . 
Moreover the prospect of economic gain to the parent state 
was precisely the argument employed in defence of emigra¬ 
tion. " ’Tis strange we should be thought to diminish the 
people of England ”, said one writer, ** when we do so much 


and Wales taken as a Whole, from 1570 to the present time ", in Public 
Health (vol. xxix.), June and July 1916 ; Gonner, " The Population of 
England in the Eighteenth Century ", in Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, new series, lxxvi. part iii. 261 seq. For the population of London, 
see supra , vol. ii. 249, note 5. Also see infra, Appendix, p. 508, No. 3. 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 2. 

1 See Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus, and Buer, 
Health, Wealth , and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial Revolution. 

• Infra, p. 435. 

4 Simon, English Sanitary Institutions , chapter vii. 

4 E.g. the consumption of fresh meat: supra, vol. ii. 374. 

• Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 135-6, 164, 

7 Fortrey, England*s Interest and Improvement (1663), 39. 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 74; Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 313. 

• Britannia Languens (1680), 159 (in sect. vii.). 

10 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 209-210 ; Gee, The Trade 
and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 77. 
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increase the employments [there] ” *. It was maintained 
that every emigrant to the sugar plantations occasioned the 
consumption of more English commodities than did several 
persons at home 1 2 * . 

The colonies were founded without any * public charge ’ investment 
to the State 8 , but individuals in the mother country fur 
nished the capital for the development of their resources, colonies. 
Money was needed to finance voyages of exploration 4 5 , as 
well as for the settlement and maintenance of emigrants until 
they grew self-supporting. The plantations became a field 
for capitalist enterprise, and moneyed men sank, and often 
lost *, their capital in them as a form of investment. They 
were actuated by the hope of discovering precious metals, of 
raising commodities for the English market, and of develop¬ 
ing the fishing trade for which there existed both an English 
and a continental market. Not that colonies were founded 
only for purposes of profit-making. There was a mixture of 
motives. The writer of a letter to the secretary of state in 
1633 remarked that the settlers in different colonies “ went 
not forth upon the same reasons nor for the same end ”. He 
distinguished two kinds of colonies—the one (Virginia) 
planted ‘ only for profit ’ ; the other (New England) where 
the emigrants “ went upon two other designs, some to satisfy 
their own curiosity in point of conscience, others (which was 
more general) to transport the Gospel ” 6 . Yet even the pro¬ 
moters of Virginia based their appeal for support on the 
ground of ‘ the enlargement of Christian religion ’ 7 ; while 


1 The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 29. Similarly: Houghton, 
Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed. 1728), iv. 38 ; Wood, A Survey of 
Trade (1718), 155-156; Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 

363-365* 

• Four, said Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 205. Seven, 
thought Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 20. Ten, according to Thomas, 
in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 413 (1690). Cf. also Bennett* 
Two Letters and Several Calculations on the Sugar Colonies and Trade (1738), 
55. Young considered this a ' ridiculous notion 1 : The Farmer's Letters 
(ed. 1768), 308. 

• Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum , i. 571. But Jamaica, New 
York and Canada were acquired by the State. See infra , Appendix, 
p. 509, No. 1. 

4 Raleigh's expeditions, on which £40,000 is said to have been spent, 
were joint-stock undertakings : Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , ii. 244. 

5 E.g. Hist. MSS. Comm . Cowper, ii. 38. 

• Ibid . Coxvper , ii. 38. 7 Ibid . Buccleuch, i. 99 (1611). 
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New England sought to attract ‘ gentlemen of ability who 
might ‘ advance their own estates ’ as well as propagate the 
Gospelh Ultimately colonial expansion must be viewed as 
an expression of that spirit of adventure which in the Middle 
Ages had sought an outlet on the battlefields of France. The 
’ outburst of national energy, which marked the spacious days 
of Elizabeth, was not a new phenomenon: its significance lies 
rather in the fact that the vitality, which had hitherto dissi¬ 
pated itself in worn-out channels, was now expended in other 
and more fruitful directions. The discovery of the New 
World revealed to the nation its true element, the sea, and 
the expansion of the English race lay in the logic of History. 
But whatever the motive for colonization, it was the financial 
resources of the mother kingdom, which provided the means 
for undertaking it and for maintaining the trade of the planta¬ 
tions 1 2 . 

Some light is thrown upon the cost of establishing a colony 
in a seventeenth-century estimate of the expenses incurred 
in ‘ the First Plantation of New England 

" For the passage of persons thither .... £95,000 

For the transportation of neat, horses, sheep, swine, 
goats, besides the price they cost .... 12,000 

For provision of food before they could bring the 
woods to tillage ....... 45,000 

For nails, glass and other iron works before they had 

iron mills . ..18,000 

Their great artillery, arms and ammunition . . 22,000 

£192,000 


" Besides what the adventurers laid out in England. Most of 
those who did cast into this Bank were those who were in this 
transmigration; and their charges amounted to much more 
than double the above-mentioned sums. About twenty years ago 
'twas calculated to above £400,000 ” 3 4 . 

The outlay in respect of ‘ first cost ’ on a sugar plantation of 
a hundred acres was estimated at £5625 * —a figure which, 

1 E.g. Hist . MSS. Comm . Cowper, i. 449 (1632). 

* Ibid. Cowper, ii. 38. 

* Ibid. Pepys, 270 (undated). 

4 Thomas in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 420 (1690). 
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like the rest, must be related to the current monetary values. 

The large sums involved meant that the beginnings of colonial 
enterprise had to be conducted on a joint-stock basis, and the 
form of organization which had become familiar in foreign 
trade was now applied in a new direction. The most im¬ 
portant company engaged in the work of colonization was the 
Virginia Company. Incorporated in 1609, its membership 
numbered 56 City companies and 659 individuals x . Within 
a dozen years it had expended over £100,000 ‘ without return 
either of profit or of any part of the principal itself ’ 1 2 ; and 
in 1625 it was dissolved 3 . 

The mother country rendered another service to the a pro- 
colonies 4 * : she set up a protected market. The most 
conspicuous example of the protection given to colonial 
products was tobacco, its production being forbidden in this 
country primarily in the colonial interest. No doubt there 
was a mixture of motives. The Government was not 
indifferent to the revenue arising from the customs paid 
on imported tobacco ; and the original prohibition of home¬ 
grown tobacco in 1619 may be traced to the bribe offered 
by the Virginia Company in the shape of a higher duty 6 . 

Yet we must avoid the common mistake of finding in the 
financial exigencies of the Crown a complete explanation 
of the policy of the Early Stuarts. Their persistent dis¬ 
couragement of tobacco-growing in the plantations 6 shows 
that they were actuated by a genuine desire to promote 
the interests of the colonies, as they understood them. 

After all, any loss of revenue on imported tobacco could 
have been made good by an excise on English tobacco such 

1 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , ii. 249, 251. A lottery was one of the 
means of raising capital: Hist. MSS . Comm. Buccleuch, i. 122. 

2 Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System , 222. 

8 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , ii. 288. Two colonies had been author¬ 
ized, the second to be established by the western ports. The early 
attempts proved unsuccessful, but in 1620 the Council for New England 
was formed, and continued until 1635 : ibid. ii. 298-305. 

4 Colonial merchants also received long credits : see Rees, “ Mercan¬ 

tilism and the Colonies ” in The Cambridge History of the British Empire , 
i. 594 ; Andrews, The Colonial Background of the American Revolution t 
104 seq. ; Clark, British Opinion and the American Revolution , 27-30 ; 
Nettels, " British Policy and Colonial Money Supply ", in The Economic 
History Review , iii. No. 2, 233. 

6 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , ii. 273. 


Infra , p. 181. 
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as was actually levied in 1653 1 ; and the maintenance of 
an unpopular policy in the face of widespread opposition, 
protracted to the end of the seventeenth century, was 
clearly due to the conviction that the welfare of the planta¬ 
tions was bound up with the maintenance of their English 
market. Other reasons assigned for the prohibition were 
evidently intended to reconcile the nation to the sacrifice 
it was called upon to make : it was alleged that English 
tobacco was ‘ not so good and wholesome ’ as foreign- 
grown, that it destroyed the fertility of corn-land, and that 
it occupied soil required for other crops 2 . Despite these 
arguments public sympathy was on the side of the English 
grower. In the Parliament of 1621 Sir Edward Coke 
declared that the restraint imposed on the ' setting of 
tobacco' was opposed to the liberty of the subject, while 
another member affirmed that ‘ very good and wholesome 
tobacco ' was grown here 3 . 

It took, indeed, nearly a century to stamp out the plant¬ 
ing of tobacco in England. A stream of statutes and 
proclamations seemed ineffectual to achieve the purpose 4 ; 
and the services of the militia and even of the regular troops 
had to be requisitioned year by year to trample down the 
growing crops s . The prohibition first applied to the vicin¬ 
ity of London, and it was made general in 1619 *; yet under 
the Commonwealth we even hear of the export of English 
tobacco 7 , and complaint was made to Cromwell “ of the 
great damage that hath accrued to the English plantations 

1 House of Commons Journals, vii. 348. 

1 Statutes , v. 297; Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. Nos. 
1268 and 1677. 

s House of Commons Journals , i. 579, 605. See infra, Appendix, 
p. 509, No. 2. 

* E.g. Statutes, v. 297 (1660), 452 (1663), 747 (1671). Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. Nos. 1268 (1619), 1677 (1634). Acts 
and Ordinances of the Interregnum , ii. 580 (1652). State Papers Domestic , 
1629-1631, p. 475; 1635-1636, pp. 568-569; 1658-1659, p. 55; 1677-1678, 
p. 363. Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort , 510 (1655); ibid. Various , i. 153 
(1676). 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, ii. 144 (1662); Acts of the Privy Council , 
Colonial Series, 1613-1680, p. xxiii; Victoria County History , Worcester¬ 
shire, iv. 456. 

• Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1268. The 
Virginia Company secured the concession by payment of a higher duty: 
supra, p. 169. 

7 House of Commons Journals , vii. 348 (1653). 
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abroad by the great quantities of English tobacco ” 1 . After 
the Restoration it was asserted that the cultivation of to¬ 
bacco in England ' doth continue and increase ’ 2 ; and 
there were reported to be hundreds of offenders whose 
proceedings were connived at by the local authorities, who 
as landbwners participated in the profits 8 . Gloucester- • 
shire and Worcestershire were the principal centres of 
tobacco-growing, but eighteen counties received orders, at 
one time or another, for the destruction of English-grown 
tobacco; and the orders were issued at least as late as 
1694 4 . This persistence on the part of native growers was 
a measure both of the profitable nature of the commodity, 
and of the sacrifice entailed in giving the colonies a monopoly 
of the English market at the expense of the English farmer : 
and the one and the other must be borne in mind when 
the disabilities of the colonies are considered. The monopoly 
was further strengthened by restrictions on foreign tobacco. 

An attempt to exclude Spanish tobacco entirely (1624) was 
modified (1627) in favour of a limited importation, but it 
was burdened with a heavy duty 6 . Another instance in 
which the interests of the English producer were sacrificed 
to the colonies was the exclusion .of English fishermen from 
the New England fisheries. New England claimed a mono¬ 
poly of the fishing on her coasts, and she received the support 
of the home Government despite the opposition raised in 
Parliament *. 

In addition the colonies were given preferential treat- Fiscal im- 
ment under the English fiscal system—they enjoyed partial munitus - 
or complete immunity from customs duties. Virginia 
secured the concession (1609) that all commodities shipped 
thither should go duty-free 7 . New England obtained 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort , 511 (1655). 

* Statutes, v. 747 (1671). 

• Latimer, Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 172 (1666). 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1613-1680, p. xxiii; 1680- 
1720, p. xix. For 1696, see infra, Appendix, p. 509, No. 3. 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. Nos. 1385, 1505 ; 

State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 83, 125. In 1631 Spanish tobacco 
paid 2s. per lb., Virginian 9d.; in 1632 Virginian tobacco paid only 4d.: 

State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 476 ; 1631-1633, p. 291. 

• Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System , 274-278. 

* State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 8. 
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(1644) exemption from taxes on her trade with this country, 
inwards as well as outwards x . Colonial products, where 
they were not admitted into England without payment of 
customs, were often more lightly* burdened than foreign 
products, for example, Virginian tobacco paid a smaller 
duty than Spanish 1 2 3 . On some colonial articles brought 
into this country, not only was the duty remitted but a 
bounty was also paid s . Moreover the duties levied on 
European goods imported into England were, with certain 
exceptions, almost entirely repaid when the goods were re¬ 
exported to the colonies 4 . Hence the colonial consumer en¬ 
joyed an advantage over the English consumer, who at 
the same time paid a higher price for colonial products— 
tobacco, sugar and rice among others — since the latter 
were guarded from foreign competition by preferential tariffs. 
And finally the colonies, in the words of the statute-book, 
were “ maintained and protected at a great expense of the 
treasure of this kingdom ” 5 . Cary expressed a view 
widely held in the eighteenth century, when he defended 
the right of the mother country to draw profit from the 
colonies because she sent fleets and regiments to their aid, 
“ towards which they contribute but little ” 6 . 


The Acts of Trade, which governed the economic relations 
between England and her colonies, were designed to serve 
a threefold purpose—(1) to keep the colonial trade in the 
hands of the mother country in order to benefit English 
shipping ; (2) to make the colonial industries supplement the 
economic resources of the parent State ; and (3) to develop 

1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 571. Other plantations 
like Virginia, Bermudas, Barbados, etc., paid no duty on goods imported 
from England : ibid. i. 912. 

2 Supra , p. 171, note 5. 3 Infra , p. 185. 4 Infra, p. 193. 

5 Statutes, viii. 354 (1704). It was estimated that the " expenses we 
have been put to in consequence of our possessing colonies on the continent 
of North America " amounted to 40 millions from the accession of the 
Hanoverians to 1788, " in addition to the charges of at least two wars 
which cost us above 240 millions more, and which were entered into 
principally on their account ” : Sinclair, The History of the Public Revenue 
(ed. 1803), ii. 100-101. 

3 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 51. Similarly: 

Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, vi. 43. 
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a colonial market for English manufactures. All three 
objects had a common basis founded on the conviction that 
trade, as William Penn wrote, was “ the benefit England 
chiefly has by these colonies ” *. 

In order to establish a monopoly of American commerce, (i.) Mono- 
the Acts of Navigation sought to confine the oversea trade 
of the colonies to the mother country. The restriction was trade - 
thought justified on the grounds that it was “ the usage of 
other nations to keep their plantations’ trade to them¬ 
selves” ?, and that it was the only means of enabling England 
to derive economic advantage from her dependencies 3 . 

This contention was reinforced by the political argument, 
advanced in the infancy of the colonies and repeated subse¬ 
quently, that “ these colonies, if they fall into the practice 
of trading independently of England, may erect themselves 
into independent commonwealths ” 4 . The irony of events 
turned a policy, intended to strengthen the Empire, into one 
of the factors responsible for its dissolution. Yet even Roger 
Coke held that “ the Act of Navigation with reason prohibits 
the trade of our plantations to foreigners ”; and Child, who 
professed free trdde opinions, considered colonies harmful 
unless they were kept in a state of subjection and their 
trade confined to the mother country by * severe laws ’ 5 . 

The clauses in the Navigation Acts affecting the colonies How far a 
were noticed above 6 . How far they constituted a genuine snevance - 
grievance cannot be easily determined. The exclusion of 
the Dutch, who were strongly entrenched in the colonial 
trade 7 , was resented by the planters. “ When ”, said a 
writer in 1657 ®, " the Dutch traded thither the planters 

1 Hist . MSS . Comm . Portland , iv. 30 (c. 1701). 

2 Statutes, v. 449 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 210. 

Cf. The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies (1765), 89 : " No 
nation would tolerate colonies upon any other conditions 

8 House of Commons Journals , xii. 433 ; Child, A New Discourse of 
Trade (4th ed.), 125. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 397. 

8 Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. 113; Child, A New Discourse of Trade 
(4th ed.), 125, 192, 210. 

6 Supra , pp. 122, 124. 

7 " Before the Act of Navigation there went ten Dutch ships to Bar¬ 
bados for one English ” : Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 211. 

Cf. also Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 99-100. 

• Gatford, Puhlick Good without Private Interest (1657), 14. 
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bought shoes at twelve pounds of tobacco ; since they were 
prohibited the English made them to pay fifty pounds of 
tobacco for the like ; and so in proportion for other com¬ 
modities. And then, if any of the plantations sent tobacco 
hither, they had the freight thereof for £4 per ton, but 
upon the prohibition of the Dutch they sometimes paid £14 
per ton and most constantly £8 or £9 per ton ”, that is, 
freights were doubled and sometimes even trebled. “ And 
whereas the Dutch would then give the planters threepence 
per pound for their tobacco . . . since that the tobacco, for 
the most part of it, will not yield above an half-penny per 
pound there; and when it comes to England it will scarce 
pay the freight and custom, by reason of the want of that 
vent which it formerly had before the Dutch planted tobacco 
in their own territories, which they did not till that pro¬ 
hibition.” The American colonies, it was urged, were in 
need of customers: why, then, should the Dutch be pre¬ 
vented from dealing with them ? 

The policy of making England the staple for certain 
colonial products, known as ‘ enumerated commodities' \ 
was designed to give her the first claim upon them, as well 
as to control their export to European countries. It was 
also partly intended to raise a revenue,, though the latter 
would not necessarily have suffered if the plantations had 
been permitted to send their produce direct to foreign 
markets, especially as a large part of the duty on colonial 
goods brought to England came to be repaid when they 
were re-exported 2 ; while the nation would have pro¬ 
fited from the enlargement of trade, which was now con¬ 
tracted by the "greater charge by longer voyages, double 
risks, and the expense of time and labour in loading and 
unloading ” ■ 8 . The restriction was a serious handicap, 
in particular, to the colonies which traded with southern 
Europe. The sugar plantations complained that the obliga¬ 
tion to convey their sugar to England, which consumed 
only half of it 4 , before taking the other half elsewhere, 

1 Sufra, p. 124. 

8 On tobacco three-quarters, on sugar one-half : Beer, The Old Colonial 
System, part i. vol. i. 37, 

8 Thomas in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 442 (1690). 

4 State Papers America and West Indies, 1675-1676, p. 304. 
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ruined their trade to the Straits since it increased the price x . 
A celebrated pamphlet. The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 
observed : “As for confining the plantation trade to English, 
ships and Englishmen, though it be to our particular loss 
(for the Dutch were very beneficial to us), yet we took it 
in good part in regard our great and dear Mother of England 
hath by it such vast advantages. But that English ships 
and Englishmen should not be permitted to trade to their 
best convenience and profit is a thing we cannot under¬ 
stand ” 2 . When the governor of Barbados pressed the 
home authorities to allow liberty of trade to any market, 
he drew upon himself a severe censure for his ‘ dangerous 
principles ’ 3 . Yet relief was not obtained until 1739, when 
their inability to ‘ carry on the sugar trade on an equal 
footing with foreign sugar colonies ’ at length received 
recognition, and they were allowed to deal direct with the 
South of Europe 4 . A few years before a similar concession 
had been made in regard to rice 8 . The position in respect 
of tobacco was different, inasmuch as England appeared a 
natural staple for a commodity which was consumed in 
northern Europe. But the grievance was ventilated that 
the re-exported tobacco, which was said to amount to two- 
thirds of the total quantity 8 , was burdened with additional 
freight, insurance, commission and other shipping charges, 
whilst its value was depreciated owing to the glut of the 

1 The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 5 ; The Case of His Majesty*s 
Sugar Plantations in Somers, Tracts (ed. 1812), viii. 480. 

2 The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 5. Cf. Petty, Economic Writings, 

i. 299. 

8 1676 : State Papers America and West Indies , 1675-1676, pp. 368, 
4 2 4 . 474 * 475 , 4 8 5 > 5 * 0 - 

4 Statutes at Large , vi. 115, 119. The Bristol merchants opposed the 
application of the West Indian planters : Latimer, Merchant Venturers 
of Bristol, 187. 

6 See supra , p. 126. 

• Thomas in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), ix. 425 (1690); Wood, 
A Survey of Trade (1718), 144. The annual export of tobacco from Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland averaged (< c . 1700) 60,000 to 70,000 hogsheads (an 
hogshead usually contained 5 cwt.) : House of Commons Journals , xiii. 
724. France and Spain annually took nearly 20,000 hogsheads: ibid. xvi. 
93. In 1766 the figure given is 90,000 hogsheads, averaging each 952 lb.: 
Considerations on the Propriety of imposing Taxes in the British Colonies 
(1766), 72, 79. According to Adam Smith, " we imported about 96,000 
hogsheads and the home consumption was not supposed to exceed 14,000 ** : 
The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 2. 
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commodity in the English market 1 . The tenacity, with 
which the system of ‘ enumerated commodities' was up¬ 
held, is shown in the view that its general abandonment 
“ might be dangerous, if not fatal, to Great Britain ” 2 . 
The critics of the system, on the other hand, adopted the 
standpoint that England should distinguish between revenue 
and commerce: “ If we get a great revenue by means of 
America, what signifies who gets advantage by their trade ? 
For example, if we draw several millions of revenue by their 
tobacco, why should we grudge that France should get a 
few hundred thousand pounds by their trade ? ” 3 

The fruit of the navigation system was the illicit trade 
which sprang up with the connivance of the American 
authorities. Smuggling was considered a venial sin, and it 
doubtless explains the acquiescence of the colonists in re¬ 
strictions, which they speedily found intolerable when 
any stringent attempt was made to enforce them. New¬ 
foundland, where the nations of Europe forgathered, served 
as a convenient meeting-place. Thither the New England 
men, acting as the carriers for the plantations, brought 
tobacco, sugar and other ‘ enumerated commodities ’, and 
sold them to the fishing ships, which conveyed them direct 
to foreign markets without first landing them in England 
or paying duty. In the same way colonial markets were 
supplied with European commodities, which had been taken 
to Newfoundland and sold to the plantation ships there. 
These breaches of the law were committed openly, and the 
‘ fishing admirals ’ at Newfoundland, according to the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, were ‘ generally 
the greatest offenders themselves ’ 4 . The New England 
shippers also traded direct with European countries, ex¬ 
changing colonial products for manufactured goods. In 
particular, they carried on ' a very large and extensive 
trade ’ with the French and Dutch in Europe. ‘ A settled 

1 Considerations on the Propriety of imposing Taxes in the British 
Colonies (1766), 72-73 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Egmont (Diary), i. 151. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, vi. 96 (1768). 

8 Ibid. Stopford-Sackville, ii. 103 (1778). 

4 House of Commons Journals, xiii. 725 ; House of Lords MSS . 1706- 
1708, p. 289. 
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course of traffic ’ was said to exist between the northern 
colonies and the ports of Marseilles and Toulon. Timber and 
other materials for shipbuilding, together with rice, skins 
and furs, were conveyed direct to the arsenals of France; 
and the returns were made in goods of the growth and manu¬ 
facture of France or other foreign countries, which were 
taken to America ‘ without ever touching in Great Britain 
A similar trade was conducted with Holland 1 . These evasions 
of the Navigation Acts meant that the English trader, who 
paid a duty on colonial goods, was exposed to the com¬ 
petition of the illicit trader, who escaped the payment of 
duty and so could furnish foreign markets at lower prices 2 . 

The most signal failure of the Navigation Acts to confine 
the trade of the plantations exclusively to the mother 
country was seen in the intercourse between the English 
colonies and their foreign neighbours. The Molasses Act, 
which sought to prohibit this intercourse, excited more 
discontent than perhaps any other part of the old colonial 
system: yet the fact must be remembered that it was 
passed in response to the entreaties of an important group 
of colonies. The Molasses Act is instructive, also, because 
it revealed the inherent contradictions of English colonial 
policy, which pursued divergent and incompatible aims. 
The northern colonies were accustomed to supply the French 
and Dutch West Indies with provisions, fish and lumber; 
and the trade was especially lucrative since the chief 
returns were molasses which were used to make rum 8 . 
Now it was in the interests of the mother country to permit 
an intercourse, which was extremely profitable to the northern 
colonies and enabled them to purchase English goods. On 
the other hand, the sugar colonies protested strongly against 
the encouragement given to their foreign rivals to raise 
commodities which competed with their own. Thus two 
fundamental issues were involved—one was the develop- 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxvi. 107. 

1 On these points see ibid. xiii. 504, 725 ; Child, A New Discourse of 
Trade (4th ed.), 231-232 ; The Present State of the British Empire (1768), 
288-289. 

8 Foreign manufactured articles were also among the returns : House 
of Commons Journals , xxiv. 818. 
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ment of an oversea market for English goods, which neces¬ 
sarily depended upon the ability of the colonies to buy; 
the other was the maintenance of England as the channel 
of trade between her colonies and foreign countries or 
plantations. The attention of Parliament was drawn to the 
question in 1731. The sugar-planters represented that 
“ of late years [divers subjects] carried on a trade to the 
foreign sugar colonies in America, from whence they are 
supplied with sugar, rum, molasses and their other pro¬ 
ductions, instead of those from our own colonies . . . and as 
this new method of trade increases and enriches the colonies 
of other nations, so it is injurious to the trade of this kingdom 
and greatly impoverishes the British sugar colonies ” x . The 
root of the trouble was that the French sugar plantations 
were in a position to undersell their English rivals, since 
they were not allowed to send rum to Europe where it would 
have competed with French brandy. Moreover the northern 
colonies, trading direct with their neighbours, escaped any 
duties charged on foreign commodities when brought first 
to England as the Navigation Acts directed. The northern 
colonies retorted that a great part of the profits of their 
intercourse with foreign plantations centred in England, 
in payment of the manufactures received from this country ; 
that its cessation would be the destruction of their shipping, 
several thousand tons being engaged in the trade ; that the 
French would be forced to supply their own colonies with 
lumber, fish and other necessaries, so that French naviga¬ 
tion would reap the benefit; finally, that it would place a 
dangerous monopoly in the hands of British sugar-planters, 
and—assuming their ability to supply, not only the British 
market of which they already had the monopoly, but the 
American market as well—they would exact prohibitive 
prices. A Bill was introduced into Parliament in 1731 to 
forbid the importation of foreign sugar, rum or molasses 
into Great Britain and Ireland or any of the dominions, 
but it failed to pass the House of Lords 2 . Two years later 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxi. 641-642. 

• Wood, A Survey of Trade {1718), 137-138 ; The Present State of the 
British Empire (1768), 289-290; Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 
171-177. 
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the Molasses Act, without prohibiting the trade, laid heavy 
duties upon it 1 . 

The sequel is related in a series of petitions presented to Conflict 0f 
Parliament two decades later. The sugar-planters took their 
stand by the general principles enshrined in the naviga- colonies. 
tion system. “ In the making of [the Navigation] Laws, 
always looked upon as the bulwark of the British commerce, 
the legislature of Great Britain had, as the petitioners 
conceive, two great and important objects in view—one the 
increase of naval power by making British shipping and 
British subjects the sole carriers of the whole British com¬ 
merce ; the other the appropriating and securing to Great 
Britain all the emoluments arising from the trade of her own 
colonies ” 2 . The desire to guard ‘ these two great sources 
of her wealth and power * from any invasion had inspired 
the Act of 1733, but notwithstanding its provisions the 
British in North America, “ as though they thought them¬ 
selves independent of Great Britain ", imported vast quan¬ 
tities of sugar, rum and molasses from the French and other 
foreign sugar colonies without paying the duties imposed 
by the Act. Counter-petitions on behalf of the northern 
colonies protested that prices had doubled since the Act 
was passed 3 . The Molasses Act remained in operation, 
though disregard of the revenue laws was so ^general in 
America that the commodity was imported in large quan¬ 
tities without paying any duty 4 . In 1764 the importation 
of foreign rum was prohibited, but the duty on molasses 
was halved in order to discourage smuggling 8 . 

One effect of the Navigation Acts must not be colonial 
overlooked. They admitted colonial ships to the same shi PP* n &- 
privileges as English ships, in spite of the fact that the 
colonies themselves passed laws discriminating against 
English shipping 6 . This encouraged the colonies to build 

1 Statutes at Large, v. 616. The duty on foreign molasses imported into 
the colonies was 6d. per gallon. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxvi. 107. 

* Ibid. xxvi. 168-169, 183-184. 

4 The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies (1765), 79. 

5 Statutes at Large, vii. 458, 460. In 1766 it was reduced to id. per 
gallon : ibid. vii. 620. 

• Beer, The Old Colonial System, part i. vol. i. 64, 206 ; vol. ii. 246. 
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ships of their own 1 , and enabled New England in particular 
to develop a flourishing shipbuilding industry, which was 
attracting attention in the reign of Charles II. “ Our 
planters of New England ", said a writer in 1680, “ having 
gotten a considerable navigation of their own, do trade 
from port to port in America, and have in a manner beaten 
us out of that kind of employment in those parts ” a . No 
American plantation was so ‘ apt ’ for building ships as New 
England, or so qualified for ' breeding ’ seamen, due partly 
to the ' natural industry ’ of the people and still more 
to the fisheries. Child thought that there was “ nothing 
more prejudicial, and in prospect more dangerous, to any 
mother kingdom than the increase of shipping in her 
colonies ” 3 . His opinion was shared, for obvious reasons, 
by the Thames shipbuilders who complained to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1724 that they were seriously injured by colonial 
competition 4 . Though they attributed the decay of their 
industry to American competition, another explanation 
may be given. During the war with France many new 
ships were built to repair the losses at sea, and the ship¬ 
building industry was inflated beyond its normal dimensions. 
After the war the number of ships was in excess of peace¬ 
time requirements, and a severe depression set in 6 . It is 
unlikely, in any case, that the development of American 
shipping injured the English shipbuilding industry. The 
latter had a monopoly of men-of-war for the royal navy, 
colliers for the coal trade, and ships for distant voyages— 
India, the Levant and the South Seas, as well as a share of 
the vessels which visited Barbados, Jamaica and Virg ini a 
Colonial-built ships were used in New England, Newfound¬ 
land and the American coasting trade 6 . They were also 
employed in the timber trade to Portugal and Sp ain , 
but these, on the home journey, were refitted in this 

1 For a graphic description, see Morison, The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts . Also see Bishop, A History of American Manufactures , 
i. 36 seq. 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 175. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 232-233. 

4 Ashley, Surveys Historic and Economic, 313 ; Giesecke, American 
Commercial Legislation before iy 8 g, 70. 

5 Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 105-106. 

6 The American coasting trade was confined to English, Irish and 
colonial ships : Statutes , vii. 103 (1696). 
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country, and repairing old ships was considered as profitable 
as building new ones owing to the high price of timber K 

The second feature of the colonial system was to en- (it.) Coio- 
courage the colonies, in accordance with ‘ the true design t0 
and intention of those settlements’, to “apply their in -be supple- 
dustry to the cultivation ... of such products as may be mentary ' 
proper for the soil of the colonies, and do not interfere with 
the trade or produce of Great Britain ” 2 . The view that 
the plantations should concentrate on particular products 
was strongly entertained from the infancy of the colonies. 

Here the history of tobacco is instructive. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century the use of tobacco had 
become general in this country®, despite a strong current of 
opposition voiced by James I. himself. “ Tobacco and ale ”, 
said a member of Parliament in 1621, are “ now made in¬ 
separable in the base vulgar sort: these accompanied with 
idleness, drunkenness, sickness, decay of their estates ” 4 . 

The authorities of Virginia defended its cultivation on the 
plea that the people were forced to follow that ‘ contemptible 
weed ’ to enable them to support themselves 5 . But the 
Early Stuarts were persuaded that the colonies could not 
prosper if they relied on tobacco alone, and neglected other 
things ‘ of greater consequence ’ 0 ; and though “ contented 
[as one of their proclamations intimated] to tolerate the use 
of tobacco of the growth of those plantations for a time, 
until by more solid commodities they be able to subsist 
otherwise ” 7 , they repeatedly enjoined the plantations to 
turn their attention to ‘ staple ’ commodities. " The 
King”, wrote Charles I. to the authorities of Virginia, 

“ is much troubled . . . that this plantation is wholly built 

1 Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 105-106. 

Half of the New England shipping was said to be engaged in the 
European trade: Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 165. Some 
colonial vessels were sold here: Beer, The Old Colonial System , part i. 
vol. ii. 266, 312. 

8 House of Lords Journals, xxiv. 412 ; House of Commons Journals, 
xiii. 448. 

8 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1268; Hist . 

MSS . Comm . Various, i. 87. 

4 House of Commons Journals, i. 605. 

* State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 39 (1623). 

• Ibid. 63 (1624). T Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 668 (1625). 
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opposition upon smoke ” 1 ; and the Somers Islands were admonished 
to tobacco, ^at, considering the care taken to encourage the inhabitants 
to plant ‘ real ’ commodities, the King marvelled that they 
applied themselves wholly to tobacco 2 . Public opinion, 
as expressed in parliamentary debates, showed that the 
Stuarts voiced a widespread sentiment. A proposal was 
debated in the Parliament of 1621 to ' banish' tobacco 
and ‘ help Virginia by some other means', and it found 
support among those who ‘ loveth England better than 
Virginia ’; but it was urged that Virginia should be allowed 
‘ a certain time for it ’, or ‘ else we overthrow the planta¬ 
tion ’ *. Attempts were made to confine the importation 
of tobacco to London, and to fix the quantity at what “ the 
King shall declare to be competent, his majesty not thinking 
it fit to admit of an immeasurable expense of so vain and 
needless a commodity, which ought to be used as a drug 
only, and not so vainly and wantonly as an evil habit of late 
times has brought it to ” 4 . The restriction may have been 
partially intended to raise money by the grant of licences to 
import tobacco elsewhere. In any case it led to extensive 
smuggling in the English Channel, and was therefore modi¬ 
fied in 1639 by the addition of some other ports including 
Bristol 5 . After the Restoration the attempt to divert the 
colonies from growing tobacco was abandoned; and so 
marked was the change of opinion, and so large the revenue 
drawn from this product, that the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations in 1707 even proposed to ‘ hinder ’ the 
colonies “ from applying their labour to any other product 
or manufacture than that of tobacco ” 6 . 

The staple commodities to which the colonies were 
admonished to devote their energies included, first and fore¬ 
most, naval stores—masts, hemp, flax, tar, pitch, turpentine 

1 State Papers Colonials 1574-1660, p. 86 (1627). Similarly*: ibid. 
125, 239, 250. 

* Ibid . 125 (1631). 3 House of Commons Journals, i. 581. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 475; State Papers Colonial , 
1574-1660, p. 125 ; Maclnnes, The Early English Tobacco Trade , 54. 

3 Latimer, Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 130. 

‘Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, p. 515. In 

1768 the revenue from tobacco was said to be near £300,000 a year : The 

Present State of the British Empire, (1768), 308. 
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—‘ the foundation and support' of the navy and merchant 
service *. The importance attached to naval stores is ex¬ 
plained in the preamble of an Act of Parliament passed to 
encourage their production. “ The royal navy and the 
navigation of England, wherein under God the wealth, 
safety and strength of this kingdom is so much concerned, 
depends on the due supply of stores necessary for the same, 
which, being now brought in mostly from foreign parts 
in foreign shipping at exorbitant and arbitrary rates . . . 
may be provided in a more certain and beneficial manner 
from her majesty’s own dominions ” 2 . At first Virginia 
was contemplated as a source of supply, and the Early 
Stuarts exhorted her to turn her attention to naval stores 8 . 
Sir Dudley Digges, in defending the East India Company 
from the charge of exhausting native timber, alluded tp the 
possibility of the Company obtaining shipbuilding materials 
from Virginia 4 ; and in 1609 a ship arrived from thence 
laden with wood, pitch and tar 5 . New England, however, 
was soon recognized as offering more inviting prospects, 
and the earliest settlers cherished the hope that they would 
“ raise good profit, not only by our fishing trade, but by hemp, 
flax, pitch, tar, potashes, soap-ashes, masts, pipestaves, 
clapboards and iron ” ®. Yet although masts were occa¬ 
sionally brought from New England 7 , it was not until after 
the Revolution that the question of importing naval stores 
from America was given serious attention. William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, wrote : “If the Crown would 
encourage every climate in those things it is proper for, we 
could produce silk, oranges and lemons, fruit and wine, as 
well as others of us hemp, flax, tar, masts, and abundance 
of crooks, knees and stately plank for shipping. The mines 
of England have destroyed much of the timber of England, 

1 House of Commons Journals, xi. 595. 

1 1704 : Statutes, viii. 354. 

* State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, pp. 86, 269. 

4 Digges, The Defence of Trade (1615), 30. 

6 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 7. 

• Hist . MSS. Comm. Exeter, 167 (1623). Ibid. Cowper, i. 449 (1632); 
ii. 38-39. State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 156. 

T State Papers Domestic , 1671-1672, p. 223 ; 1672-1673, p. 551. A 
Short Account of the Present State of New England (1690), 4. 
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and here is enough of both. If great undertakers there 
would fall upon it here, we might supply England” 1 . Others 
represented New England to be superior to the Baltic 
countries for timber * and other shipbuilding materials, 
and urged that the exploitation of her resources would 
make her “ of the most useless and unprofitable plantation 
of this nation the best and most advantageous ” 3 . 

The ' great undertakers whose interest Penn was 
anxious to enlist, had taken the matter up as early as 1688. 
Headed by Sir Matthew Dudley, they endeavoured to float 
a company with a capital of £100,000 to bring naval stores 
from the American colonies. The capital was subscribed, 
but they failed to obtain a charter of incorporation owing 
to the opposition of a rival group of financiers (including 
Sir Joseph Heme) 4 , two of whom offered to supply American 
stores without a charter. This put a stop to Dudley's 
undertaking, though in eighteen months only ‘ one small 
ship half laden with naval stores' was brought to London. 
Dudley and his partners renewed their proposal in 1702. 
The Commissioners for Trade and Plantations agreed that 
the undertaking could be best carried on by a joint stock, 
but ‘ clogged ' their consent " with divers unusual clauses 
absolutely obstructive to all manner of trade. And though 
they withdrew' all these except one, requiring that no person 
should dispose of his interest therein within five years ” 
—doubtless as a guarantee of good faith—Dudley, “ know¬ 
ing that no one would so tie himself ”, desisted 6 . This is 
Dudley’s own account; but the Government evidently 
feared that the promoters, under colour of supplying the 
country with naval stores, were seeking a privileged position 
in the plantation trade which could be turned to their 
private advantage, or that their real object was to float 
a company for purposes of ‘ stock-jobbing For these 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, iv. 31 ( c. 1701). 

* On the timber supplies in the colonies, see Albion, Forests and Sea 
Power, chapter vi. 

* Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation (1695), 87-88. 

4 For Herne, see infra, p. 215. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, viii. 164-165 ; House of Lords MSS. 
1704-1706, p, 93; Acts of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, 1680-1720, 
pp. 196 seq. 
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reasons it gave a lukewarm reception to another proposal, 
emanating from a different source, to establish a company 
for trading with the colonies *. 

Although the activities of the company promoter were Bounties 
officially discouraged, the Government was not indifferent 
to the importance of empire development. The Com¬ 
missioners for Trade and Plantations, in accordance with 
their instructions (1696) to ascertain how naval stores could 
best be procured from the colonies 2 , reported that they had 
applied themselves to the problem: the Navy Board con¬ 
ducted an investigation into the resources of the empire *: 
and samples of naval stores were brought from America 4 . 

The policy eventually adopted took the shape of bounties, 
which became the normal method of encouraging colonial 
production. The system of bounties was devised to serve 
a threefold purpose. The development of the outlying 
parts of the empire would free the mother kingdom from 
a dangerous dependence upon foreign countries 6 : the 
energies of the colonists, absorbed in producing raw materials, 
would be safely diverted from manufactures: and the 
Baltic lands would lose a monopoly which enabled them to 
exploit the market—it was stated in 1720, for example, 
that the Danes had raised the price of deal boards 100 per 
cent, within four years ®. Thus the institution of bounties, 
which Adam Smith in general condemned, was intended 
to make the supply of naval stores cheaper, less precarious, 
and a means of employing the colonies. The system was 
inaugurated by the Act of 1704 owing to Sweden’s refusal 
to allow the export of naval stores save in her own ships 7 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, pp. 465 seq. 

See also Lord, Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North 
America, 30 seq, 

1 House of Commons Journals , xiii. 298. 8 Ibid, xiii. 301. 

4 Ibid. xi. 595 ; State Papers Domestic, 1696, pp. 309-310. A contract 
was made with a London merchant to supply * masts, yards and bow¬ 
sprits * for the navy : ibid. p. 98. 

8 “ Hemp being absolutely necessary for shipping, England is at 
Russia's mercy " : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , vi. 292. 

• House of Commons Journals , xix. 316. 

7 Hist, MSS. Comm. Various, vi. 292. A very considerable fall in 
price was said to have resulted from the bounty (ibid. 292-293), owing to 
the increased importation of naval stores from the colonies: House of 
Lords MSS. 1706-1708, p. 309. 
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As a result bounties were granted on tar, pitch, turpentine, 
masts, yards and bowsprits imported from the American 
colonies. Then the materials for manufacturing cordage 
and sail cloth, namely, hemp and undressed flax, were in¬ 
cluded ; but the culture of hemp did not succeed, and the 
bounty fell into oblivion though it was revived in 1764. 
Timber was added to the list in 1766 *. Apprehension in 
the eighteenth century of a world shortage in the supply of 
raw materials caused the system of bounties to be extended 
to other colonial products : indigo (1749) and raw silk 
(1770) a . The latter was one of the commodities which the 
Early Stuarts had pressed upon the attention of the Virginia 
Company as ' a rich and solid commodity preferable to 
tobacco and the colony had been enjoined to cultivate 
mulberry trees, breed silkworms, and set up silk works 3 . 
Encouragement of colonial produce also took the form of 
a removal, or reduction, of customs duty. Thus raw silk, 
prior to receiving a bounty, was admitted duty-free (1750), 
as well as potashes and pearl ashes used in the making of 
soap (1751), while colonial coffee enjoyed a preferential 
tariff (1735) *. 

(iii.) Mono- The third feature of the colonial system was the develop- 

ment of a market in America for English manufactures. 
market. The European market seemed precarious in view of the 
efforts of foreign countries to establish their own manu¬ 
factures ; and, as in our own day, one argument for a colonial 
empire was expressly based on the contention that “ most 
of the neighbouring nations in Europe, by prohibiting or 
discouraging our manufactures, make it necessary that all 
proper encouragement should be given towards the increas¬ 
ing our colonies ” 5 . As the early hopes of discovering 
precious metals in North America faded away, they gave 

1 Statutes, viii. 354-356 (1704) ; Statutes at Large, vii. 477 (1764), 540 
(1766); The Regulations lately made concerning the Colonies, (1765), 54. 

* Statutes at Large, vi. 411 (1749) ; viii. 85-86 (1770). For silk, sec 
supra, vol. ii. 100. The scramble for cotton led to a sharp rise in prices 
( c . 1750): Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, ii. 292. 

* State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 31, 57, 269. It was also urged 
to plant vines ; ibid. 57, 86. 

4 Statutes at Large, v. 596 (1735); vi. 469 (1750). 577 (1751). 

* House of Commons Journals, xxv. 850. See also infra, pp. 295-296. 
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place to the more solid anticipations that the New World 
would * create a new commerce ’ *. The prospect of a market 
for English commodities was one of the main attractions 
of the colonies, and they soon ranked among England’s 
best customers. They took from the mother country 
woollen goods, which accounted for one-half the value of 
the total exports of English manufactures to the colonies *, 

' an infinite quantity of iron wares ready wrought ’, shoes, 
hats, horses, flour, beer, cheese and butter * On the other 
hand, voices were raised in America against depending 
exclusively on the production of food-stuffs and raw 
materials. “ The balance of our trade with England is 
now greatly against us, and will continue to be so till we 
find out other returns. . . . It is trade and manufactures 
make a country rich and populous ” 4 . 

The problem of preventing the colonies from developing Repression 
their own manufactures was a constant preoccupation with 
the authorities in England; and it supplied one of the manu/ac- 
motives for encouraging the production of raw materials . iure ' 

The reciprocal relations, which in the view of contemporaries 
should subsist between the mother country and the colonies, 
were set forth in a letter written by George Grenville to 
William Knox in the eighteenth century but reflecting a 
standpoint familiar in the seventeenth century: " I per¬ 
fectly agree with you * that we ought to take our materials 
for manufactures from our colonies, although we should pay 
higher prices for them or be obliged to reduce the price of 
them to our manufacturers by bounties ’. . . . The giving to 
them every possible encouragement to produce raw materials 
for our use would, in my opinion, be the most proper as 
well as the most effectual means of diverting them from 
manufacturing themselves to a great extent ” B . The 

1 Defoe's phrase: A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), p. ix. 

Cf. Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 50. 

* Beer, The Commercial policy of England towards the American Colonies, 

81 (c. 1717). 

* A list is given in The Groans of the Plantations (1689), 28-29. About 
one-quarter of the exports from the mother country to the colonies con¬ 
sisted of foreign goods : Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, p. 282. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xxiii. 116. For Thomas Jefferson’s 
views: infra, Appendix, p. 509, No. 4. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, vi. 95-96 (1768). 
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commodities which the colonies were to be discouraged 
from manufacturing included textiles, woollen and linen, 
iron, hats and leather *. Not content, however, to rely 
upon her superior economic efficiency, the mother country 
embarked upon the policy of repressive legislation. The 
most conspicuous example was the treatment of the woollen 
industry. As early as 1638 the beginnings of a cloth manu¬ 
facture in America are noted, many of the settlers ' having 
been clothiers in England ’ 2 . After the Revolution the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations reported that 
New England and other northern colonies had applied 
themselves ‘ too much ’ to the improvement of woollen 
manufactures amongst themselves *. At their instigation 
Parliament inserted a clause in the Act of 1699, which 
provided that no wool, woollen yarn or woollen manufac¬ 
tures, ' being of the product or manufacture of any of the 
English plantations in America ’, should be exported from 
the colonies or even transported from one colony to another : 
“ and we have since understood ”, they stated (1700), 
“ that the said restraint has had a very good effect ” *. 
But in a subsequent report (1707) it was admitted that the 
northern colonies “ do not only clothe themselves with 
woollen goods, but furnish the same commodity to the 
more southern plantations, notwithstanding the prohibition 
in the Act of (1699) ” s . 

The iron manufacture ranked next in the category of 
prohibited industries. At first the production of iron in 
America was encouraged. “ No better iron in the world ”, 
Sir Edwin Sandys, a leading member of the Virginia Com¬ 
pany, told the House of Commons in 1621. The Company 
erected in Virginia three or four iron works, which cost 
four thousand pounds and were said to be ‘ in great forward¬ 
ness ’ •. About the same time the ‘ Company of the New- 

1 Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 80-81. 

* Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 285, note 3. 

* House of Commons Journals, xii. 427. 

4 Statutes, vii. 528 ; House of Commons Journals , xiii. 299. 

* House of Lords MSS. 1706-1708, p. 250. 

* House of Commons Journals , i. 622 (1621): State Papers Colonial, 
1574-1660, pp. 39, 57- 
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foundland Plantation ' was permitted “ to transport thither 
the materials to make bar iron, as iron ore, stone and 
cinders, as also the instruments for that work, that thereby 
they might be encouraged to go on in their purpose of 
erecting iron works in that plantation ” *. Even more 
significant was the proposal made by the governor of Vir¬ 
ginia to the Privy Council, in 1633, that skilled artisans 
should be transported ' to set the iron works on foot' 2 —a 
request which would have been inconceivable a century 
later when the emigration of ‘ manufacturers ’ was viewed 
with extreme jealousy 8 . The rupture with Sweden shortly 
after the accession of George I. brought the question of 
American iron into sudden prominence, and opened up a 
controversy which lasted until the War of Independence 
settled it, and other controversies, in summary fashion. 
The annual consumption of iron in Great Britain now 
amounted to forty thousand tons, according to a contem¬ 
porary statement *, and more than half came from abroad, 
especially Sweden s . The shortage of fuel rendered it diffi¬ 
cult to increase the home supply ; while the interruption 
of trade in the Baltic, coupled with the action of the 
Swedes in laying an additional duty of nearly 25 per cent. 8 
on exported iron, revealed the inexpediency of depending 
on foreign countries—apart from the drain of money abroad 
to pay for it 7 . The American colonies abounded with 
wood and iron ore, while the climate was healthy and 
provisions cheap, so that with due encouragement a sufficient 
quantity of pig iron could be made to supply the forges of 
the mother country at reduced cost. The proposal was 
restricted to pig iron, but the ironmasters were at once 
up in arms. They protested that any encouragement of the 
iron manufacture in the colonies would inevitably tend to 
the ruin of the iron trade of this kingdom. " No forbidding 
clause or restraint, if iron be made in the plantations ”, 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, 1613-1680, p. 34. 

1 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, p. 160. * Supra, p. 47. 

4 House of Commons Journals , xix. 103. 4 Supra . vol, ii. p. 161. 

• Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 73. 

T Between two and three hundred thousand pounds per annum is 
one estimate : Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730)* 68 * 
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they contended, “ can prevent their manufacturing of it in 
those countries where there is coal in such plenty and con¬ 
veniences for it ” ; and we should therefore lose both the 
making of pig and bar iron, and the manufacture of iron 
wares *. To meet their objection a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament, which forbade the making of bar iron and the 
manufacture of iron wares. This would have destroyed 
ah the iron works in the colonies, and rendered it an offence 
for a smith to fashion even ‘ a bolt, spike or nail ’: but the 
Bill failed to pass 2 . 

The controversy grew acute in 1737. The ironmongers 
complained that bounties were paid on the importation of 
tar, pitch, turpentine, hemp, masts, yards, and bowsprits, 
but none upon iron imported into this kingdom from our 
American colonies, “ where it is capable of being produced 
in every respect equal in goodness to the best iron from 
Sweden Their anxiety to stimulate the importation of 
American iron was due to the fear of losing the American 
market for iron wares. New England had erected furnaces, 
forges and slitting mills, and not only made bar iron but 
manufactured it into ‘ axes, nails and sundry other species ’, 
with which they supplied themselves and their neighbours. 
This injured the iron manufacturers in the Midlands, whose 
trade had " always increased and flourished till lately in 
proportion to the American plantations, but now greatly 
declines for want of its usual demands ” *. To discourage 
the colonies from vrorking up their iron it was proposed to 
create a market in England for their raw material, though 
the contention that the export of bar iron from America 
would prevent it being manufactured there assumed that 
American bar iron could be sent to England, worked up 
here, and then returned to the colonies to be sold there 
cheaper than the American ironmonger could manufacture 
it. This assumption failed to take account of two thing * 

1 House of Commons Journals, xix. 118. Also ibid, xviii 601 711 
745 - 749 - ‘ . ' 7 "' 

* 1719 : Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 7**73. 

* House of Commons Journals, xxii. 77**773, 776, 8*8 ; xxiii. 13. It 
was also reported that English iron workers in the metal trades had emi¬ 
grated to the colonies : ibid. xxii. 776. 
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One was the cost of carriage. In addition to the transport 
of bar iron from the forges to the coast, its freight from 
New England to London was said to be 40s. per ton with 
port charges ; its carriage from London to the Midlands, 
where the iron was manufactured, was about 30s.; the 
carriage of the manufactured iron to London was 70s. to 
80s. by land and 40s. by water. The freight to America 
is not stated nor the cost of its distribution there, though 
it was affirmed that iron wares were liable to rust by water 
carriage. Moreover the iron passed through many hands : 
the American factor, the English importer, the bar ironmonger 
in the provinces, the manufacturer, the London dealer, 
the English exporter, the American dealer. The cost of 
carriage and re-carriage, and the profits of the different 
venders who handled the commodity, were considered in¬ 
superable obstacles to the export of bar iron from America 
to be manufactured in this country 1 . 

A dozen years later the conflict of rival interests ended The a a 
in a victory of the iron manufacturers over the ironmasters. I75 °' 
The Act of 1750 encouraged the production of pig iron and 
bar iron in the colonies by allowing it to be imported into 
England duty-free *, in order to furnish the needs of the iron 
manufacturers. And it endeavoured to safeguard the 
interests of the latter by forbidding the erection of any new 
colonial “ mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, 
or any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any 
furnace for making steel ” *. The Act had an instructive 
sequel, which not only exhibited in all its crudity the selfish 
spirit animating this restrictive legislation, but also illus¬ 
trated anew the unfavourable reactions produced on the 
mother country itself. In 1764 the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations expressed the opinion that the 
export of coal from England very much enhanced its price 
to the consumer at home, and to relieve the burden upon 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxiii. 109, 113. 

* Statutes at Large, vi. 490-491. The exemption from duty on bar 
iron applied only to London, but in 1757 it was extended to all ports: 
ibid. vii. 144 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Le Fleming, 357. For parliamentary 
petitions in support of and against the Act, see House of Commons Journals . 
xxv. 1018-1022. 1038-1039. 

* This was disregarded in America : infra , Appendix, p. 510. No. i. 
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English manufactures it recommended that the colonies 
should be supplied with coal from Cape Breton. But the 
apprehension gained ground that the development of coal¬ 
mining in America would provide her with the means of 
establishing an iron manufacture, and two years later it was 
decided not to authorize nor encourage the opening of the 
mines at Cape Breton *. 

The ban was also visited upon the export of hats. This 
action was taken in 1732 as a result of the London Felt- 
makers’ petition, in which they represented that “ the 
inhabitants of the plantations in America, being supplied 
with beaver skins at less expense than the petitioners, have 
been induced to set up a manufacture of hats, and are there¬ 
by enabled not only to supply the foreign markets but even 
to send over hats to Great Britain ” *. The comparative 
cheapness of their raw material, which was burdened with 
neither customs nor freight, enabled the American hat- 
makers to “ afford hats five shillings cheaper there than 
here in England ”. Some indication of the size of the 
American unit of production is given in the evidence of a 
witness before a committee appointed to investigate the 
question. He stated that he had worked at Boston with a 
master hatmaker, who commonly finished forty beaver 
hats in a week. Four or five apprentices, the number 
kept by most of the hatmakers, were employed in the trade 
besides journeymen, and they were bound only for two to 
four years. The wage paid for making a hat was is. 3d. : 
the corresponding wage in England was 4s. 6d. or 5s. ®. 
The Act of 1732 forbade the export of hats from the British 
plantations “ to any other of the British plantations or to 
any other place whatsoever ”, and restricted colonial hat- 
makers to two apprentices 4 : but in spite of the prohibition, 
we are told a generation later, hats manufactured in New 
England found a good though clandestine market in the 
rest of the colonies 6 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, vi. 363; ibid . 1766-1783, 
pp. 18-20. 

* House of Commons Journals , xxi. 802. • Ibid. xxi. 824. 

4 Statutes at Large, v. 594-595. 

4 The Present State of the British Empire (1768), 288. 
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Other examples show that official opinion in England other m. 
had become definitely committed to the view that " every touragal* 3 
attempt in the colonies to check or interfere with the manu¬ 
factures of this country ought, in policy and reason, to be 
discouraged and suppressed ” 1 . Colonial legislation, which 
seemed likely to promote native industries, was frowned 
upon : thus an Act of the Virginia legislature was dis¬ 
allowed because it relieved the exporters of dressed hides 
from ' certain duties paid upon their importation and an 
Act of the South Carolina legislature because it proposed a 
bounty on linen made in the colony *. The English manu¬ 
facturer enjoyed another advantage in the colonial market— 
he was partially protected from foreign competition. The 
Act of Navigation provided that European products must be 
shipped to the colonies from England only 3 . Nearly all 
the duties levied on them in England were paid back on 
their re-exportation to the colonies, except in the case of 
some foreign products such as manufactured iron and steel, 
cordage, sail cloth and paper, which meant that in these 
commodities the English producer enjoyed a preference 4 . 

On the other hand, the mother country paid bounties on 
certain goods, for example, linen made in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and this diminished the price to the colonial 
purchaser. 

It was a mistaken policy on the part of the mother Mistaken 
country to exhibit this jealous spirit towards American 
industries, despite the defence 5 that she depended upon 
her manufactures to provide the resources which enabled 
her to give protection to her oversea dominions. English 
manufacturers had no valid ground for fearing colonial 
competition: the superior quality and cheapness of their 
goods were their best protection. The cost of making 
woollen cloth was stated by the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations in 1732 to be 50 per cent, greater in 

1 Ads of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, 1766-1783, p. 37. 

* Ibid . 37, 319-320. See infra , Appendix, p. 510, No. 2. 

• Supra , p. 125. 

4 Beer, British Colonial Policy , 1754-1765, pp. 194-195, 201. The 
drawback was 97 J per cent, (in 1764 reduced to 95 per cent.) of the amount 
paid : ibid . 281-282. 

1 E.g . Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 79. 
vol. m 13 
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America than in England, and that of linen cloth 20 
per cent., owing to the high price of labour *. Nor were 
the authorities at home incapable of recognizing the true 
principles of imperial economic relationships, as is shown 
by the report of the Commissioners for Trade and Planta¬ 
tions on a proposal, made in 1706, to compel American planters 
to clothe their servants and slaves in English woollen manu¬ 
factures : “ Wares and merchandises of any sort to be 

sent from England for the supply of your majesty’s planta¬ 
tions ought rather to be recommended to your subjects 
there by their proper goodness, usefulness and cheapness, 
than be imposed upon them at a rated price by the power 
and compulsion of laws, w’hich would be the greatest dis¬ 
couragement to trade ” 2 . Coercion, in any case, was bound 
to fail because the Acts of Trade could not be properly 
executed in America : they were unpopular there since 
they were deemed unjust, and American juries refused to 
convict 3 . The alternative to coercion was to encourage 
as much as possible the production of raw materials, which 
would divert the energies of the colonists into other channels, 
and enable them to afford English manufactured articles 4 . 
Once the colonies were genuinely ripe for industrial develop¬ 
ment the impotence of artificial restraints would have been 
speedily revealed. In the circumstances legislative inter¬ 
ference was important, not so much in the infliction of actual 
economic injury—though this was not always insignificant 8 
—as in demonstrating the political subjection of the colonies 
to external control. 

The extent to which economic factors were responsible 
for the American Revolution cannot easily be measured. 
At first sight it is natural to attribute the disruption of 

1 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 187. See infra, Appendix, 
p. 510, No. 3. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, vi. 46. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Stopford-Sackville, ii. 103. Yet the Acts of 
Trade were not ' innocuous nor negligible ' : see Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series, 1720-1745, p. ix. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, vi. 293. 

4 " We extremely suffered by the Act of 1696 ", wrote William Penn: 
ibid. Portland, iii. 602. (For the Act of 1696, see Statutes, vii. 103 seq .) 
See also supra, note 3. For currency grievances, see infra. Appendix, 
p. 511, No. 1. 
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England's first empire to a policy avowedly designed to How far 
make the oversea settlements ‘ duly subservient and use-^wT^ 
ful ’ *. Yet contemporary English opinion held that the«- 
colonies "felt the benefit more than the burden” of the/£7&f fe 
Acts of Trade 2 , and the view appears on the whole well- 
founded. Irksome as their disabilities may seem on paper, tion. 
the working of the system was not unduly onerous in 
practice. It was modified by concessions such as those 
which enabled the colonies to carry on trade direct with 
southern Europe in certain ‘ enumerated commodities 
or it was evaded with the open connivance of the American 
authorities. This lax administration of the system helped 
to bring the authority and prestige of the mother country 
into disrepute ; and habitual disregard for the laws of the 
parent state fostered a spirit of independence, which made 
any attempt at enforcement of the laws appear a gross act 
of tyranny. The efforts to suppress smuggling and admin¬ 
ister the Acts of Trade with greater rigour, by substituting 
vice-admiralty courts for juries 3 and employing the navy 4 , 
were the more deeply resented because the colonies had 
grown accustomed to the latitude which alone made the 
Acts tolerable. Against their disabilities, real or nominal, 
must be set the reciprocal advantages which the colonies 
enjoyed in the shape of the protection, the credit and the 
market of the mother country. The old colonial system, 
as the ruthless destruction of tobacco-growing in England 
demonstrated, was far from one-sided. Nor were even 
their disabilities unattended by compensating features. 
Behind the shelter of the Navigation Laws which protected 
her from alien competition. New England built up an 
important shipbuilding industry 6 . These considerations 
may fairly lead us to conclude that, though individuals 

1 House of Commons Journals, xiii. 448 (Report of the Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations, 1701). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue, i. 504 (1789). 

* House of Commons Journals , xiii. 300 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Pontand, 
iii. 602. On the vice-admiralty courts : infra, Appendix, p. 511, No. 2 . 

4 Statutes at Large, vii. 444 ; Acts of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, 
1745-1766, pp. 560, 690. See also Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, 
chapter xi., and Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History , iv. 
chapters vi.-vii. 1 Supra, p. 180. 
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chafed against the restraints laid upon them, the colonies 
would not have cut themselves adrift from the mother 
country on the ground of economic grievances alone: and 
this conclusion is fortified by the absence, in the Declaration 
of Independence, of all reference to the Acts of Trade beyond 
an allusion of doubtful significance *. 

The seeds of revolution were sown at the birth of the 
colonies. The Puritan exiles manifested from the first a 
marked spirit of independence; and as early as 1633 the 
objection was being voiced against New England that in 
time “ they will revolt from their allegiance ” *. Although 
then described as ‘ a causeless fearthe apprehension 
remained. “ It very much concerns the nation of Great 
Britain ”, wrote an American correspondent eighty years 
later, " to take some speedy care of us . . . lest in time the 
seed of rebellion should spring up ”, and the people “ put 
in practice what they now can only talk of ” *. The eco¬ 
nomic growth of the colonies, combined with the removal 
of the French danger, provided the conditions which made 
possible a declaration of independence ; and the greatest 
exercise of tact and patience alone could have averted it. 
Accordingly, in weighing up the causes of the American 
Revolution other elements besides the economic must be 
considered—the independent character of the early settlers, 
which created a tradition of self-assertion and self-reliance 1 * * 4 ; 
the enjoyment of autonomy, which strengthened and de¬ 
veloped this tradition, and so ripened the seeds of revolt 5 ; 
the absence of close and continuous relations with the 
mother country*, whose authority could not be properly 

1 The allusion to laws “ for cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ” may only refer to the Boston Port Bill: Beer, British Colonial 
Policy, 1754-1765, p. 306, note 2. See also Andrews, The Colonial Back - 
ground of the American Revolution , 128 (and the admirable discussion in 
ibid. Essay iv.). And infra. Appendix, p. 511, No. 3. 

* Hist, MSS. Comm. Cowper , ii. 38-39. 

* Ibid. Portland , v. 200 (1712). Defoe dismissed the ‘notion* of 
revolt as 'absurd and without foundation *: A Plan of the English Com¬ 
merce (ed. 1728), 143, 354-357. Similarly : Gee, The Trade and Naviga¬ 
tion of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 71-72. 

4 " New England has shown an uncommon stiffness ”; Gee, op. cit. 72. 

4 Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. Fortescue, i. 504. 

4 Cf. ibid. Buckinghamshire , 297. 
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enforced in distant lands \ and in whose concerns the 
colonies felt no vital interest; the destruction of the French 
power in America, which removed the most serious obstacle 
to secession. But whatever the causes of the loss of the 
American colonies, the old colonial system—based on the 
principle that “ colonies are a strength to their mother 
kingdom . . . while they are kept dependent on it ” *—had 
outlived its day. The new standpoint was indicated by 
Burke when he wrote: “A great empire cannot at this 
time be supported upon a narrow and restrictive scheme 
either of commerce or government " 3 . 


(v) 

IRELAND 

The old colonial system had its counterpart in England’s Relations 
treatment of Ireland where Mercantilism,' conceived in the ^ngUnd 
narrowest spirit, produced its bitterest fruits. The economic a ^ Und 
relations between the two countries were dominated and 
poisoned by jealousy of Irish competition, and the fact that 
Ireland had been planted with English settlers 4 did not 
prevent the enactment of measures detrimental to her well¬ 
being. Even enlightened and experienced writers like 
Child, one of the greatest figures in the business world of 
the seventeenth century, considered that England was 
affected adversely by the progress of Ireland, which supplied 
foreign markets with wool, meat and com " at cheaper 
rates than we can afford to the beating us out of those 
trades ’* 8 . Davenant predicted, as the effect of Irish 
competition, that " rents must everywhere fall . . . the poor 

1 The journey from Portsmouth to Charleston (South Carolina) occu¬ 
pied seven weeks in 1756: ibid. Various, vi. 245-246. See also supra , 
p. 162, note 4. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 10, 24. 

• Burke's letter {1778) is printed in Latimer, Merchant Venturers of 
Bristol , 196. For the views of the Elder Pitt and Franklin, see supra , 
vol. ii. Introduction, p. xeix. 

4 For the plantation of Ulster by London companies in the reign of 
James I., see Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, ii, 338 seq.; Johnson, The 
History of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers of London , iii. 16-50, 

1 23-139, 266-271, 374-424; O'Brien, The Economic History of Ireland in 
the Seventeenth Century , 22 seq. Also Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, i. 95 I 
ibid. Beaulieu , 107. 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 49. 
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must want employment . . . half our foreign trade must 
forthwith cease ” *. Both writers overlooked the fact 
that Ireland, if she entered into competition with England, 
at the same time provided a valuable market for English 
commodities * But behind the facade of economic national¬ 
ism, stripped bare of trappings and pretences, lay the sombre 
influences of racial domination and religious bigotry, which 
kept apart in relentless antagonism the two nations whom 
Nature and History had linked together in indissoluble 
union. These complex forces created the atmosphere in 
which the clamour of sectional interests yielded an abundant 
crop of repressive legislation. Irish cattle, Irish wool and 
Irish cloth were the three commodities which opened up a 
fertile field of embittered controversy 3 . 

The importation of Irish cattle into England had at¬ 
tracted hostile notice in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century, when complaint was made that it ‘ decayed ’ the 
breed of English cattle, depressed the value of land, and 
drained the kingdom of ‘ great store ’ of money. A Bill 
against importation was introduced into the House of 
Commons in 1621, but was rejected on the ground that it 
would raise the cost of living and curtail the Irish demand 
for English manufactures 4 . After the Restoration the 
political situation reinforced the economic argument, and in 
1664 a penalty of £2 was levied per head of ‘ great cattle ’ 
imported during the latter half of the year. Three years 
later another Act forbade the importation of cattle from 
Ireland or ‘ any other place beyond the seas ’ 5 . In spite 
of the warning that it ‘ will beggar this kingdom ’ • (Ireland), 
the prohibition remained in force for nearly a century 1 , 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 253. 

* For the amount of the trade between England and Ireland near the end 
of the seventeenth century, see House of Lords MSS .1697-1699, pp. 133-134. 

* For the restrictions imposed on Irish trade by the Navigation Acts, 
see supra , p. 128. 

4 House of Commons Journals , i. 527, 615, 625 ; State Papers Domestic , 
1619-1623, pp. 393. 498. 

5 Statutes , v. 451 (1664), 597 (*667), 641. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Egmont, ii. 9. For the Irish objections to the 
Act, see State Papers Ireland, 1666-1669, pp. 185-188, 289-293, 533-542, 

7 It was removed * for a limited time' in 1759 and in subsequent 
years, and permanently in 1776 : Statutes at Large , vii. 260 ; viii. 460. 
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but its effects proved injurious to England as well as to 
Ireland *. 

Firstly: it was prejudicial to landowners because Effects of 
"the breeding lands of England are not able to raise a ^dtion of 
sufficient stock for the feeding [lands], six months feeding Irish cattU - 
being as much as four years breeding ” ; and owing to the 
scarcity the breeders charged more for lean cattle than they 
yielded when fatted, " which makes feeding lands worth 
little or nothing Secondly : it was detrimental to naviga¬ 
tion and the customs revenue—the former since three or 
four hundred ships had formerly been employed in the 
carrying trade ; the latter because it diminished the volume 
of trade between the two countries. Thirdly : the victual¬ 
ling of ships, native and foreign, was transferred from 
England to Ireland where beef was sold at 12s. the barrel 
of 2 \ cwt., while in England 23s. the cwt. was paid 2 ; and 
it caused vexation that " the Dutch and French now victual 
much cheaper in Ireland than the English can in England 
Fourthly: “ as if the mischief of these Acts would never 
have an end ”, the prohibition turned the trade of Ireland 
into a wrong channel. It “ made Ireland lessen their great 
cattle and increase their sheep, so that they have prodigious 
quantities of wool, which with their hides and tallow is 
mischievous to England in three ways ”—by exporting it 
abroad to be worked up in foreign countries ; by sending 
it to England where it competed with our own ; and “ by 
setting up woollen manufactories in Ireland where, having 
wool, hides and tallow cheaper than we, and all sorts of 
provisions at a much less rate, they must have workmen 
for half the price The final argument has a special 
interest in its assumption that labour is the cause of value : 

" The riches of a nation arising from the labourer, artificer 
and manufacturer, from their labour money is first raised 

1 For the case against the Act, see State Papers Domestic , 1673-1675, 
pp. 166 seq .; ibid. 1667-1668, p, 46 ; House of Commons Journals , xxiv. 

447, 465 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 53-68 ; iii. 39-40 ; Petty, Economic 
Writings, i, 185, 299 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 53, 162-167 ; Collins, 

A Plea for the bringing in of Irish Cattle (1680), 4, 6, 9 ; The Grand Concern 
of England explained in Several Proposals (1673), 16 seq.; Davenant, 

Works (ed. 1771), ii. 257. 

• In 1674 ; State Papers Domestic , 1673-1675, p. 167. 
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to pay the tenant and through him the landlord. Now 
to check the labourer is to stifle the riches of the nation in 
embryo; and how much the prohibition has . . . done this 
is to be considered ” *. It had diminished the demand for 
English manufactures, hops and beer taken in exchange 
for Irish cattle 2 ; and, in addition to the loss of an impor¬ 
tant market, the industrial population in England “ cannot 
feed so well since provisions are dearer ”, nor produce so 
cheaply—a matter already recognized in the seventeenth 
century as “ very important to a country that subsists so 
much by manufactures These arguments foreshadowed 
the demand that the agricultural interest must not be 
allowed to override the national interest *. Almost the 
solitary voice on the other side was Houghton, who main¬ 
tained that the consumption of home products would raise 
rents 4 . The fall in rents had been the main argument in 
favour of protection, although Cobden’s view, that the 
agriculturist did not benefit by protection, was anticipated 
by those who pointed out that the value of land depended 
on the state of trade—“ which is ever so much better . . . 
by how much the freer it is ”—a prosperous people being 
able to afford the farmer better prices for his produce 5 . 

Irish wook A different policy was pursued in respect of Irish wool. 

Its export to England was actively encouraged * in order to 
prevent the growth of an Irish woollen industry, but else¬ 
where it was prohibited 7 . The embargo on Irish cattle, 
however, stimulated the production of wool, which was 
shipped to foreign parts under the pretence that it was 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, p. 168. 

1 The value of Irish cattle imported into England was estimated at 
£80,000 to £90.000 per annum ; and the value of English exports to 
Ireland, prior to the prohibition, at £204,000: ibid. 1673-1675, pp. 168-169. 
For another estimate, see ibid. 1667-1668, p. 46 ; and for Petty's calcula¬ 
tions, ibid. 1673-1675, p. 169. 

# Davenant concluded that the prohibition " is wholly beneficial to 
the northern and western counties and has improved their land, and is 
hurtful to the rest of England ” : Works (ed. 1771), i. 46 ; ii. 257. 

4 Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed. 1728), iv. 82 seq. 

• Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 58, 64 ; iii. 40-41. Also supra, p. 33. 

4 Letter of Charles II. in State Papers Domestic, 1672, p. 337. See 
infra, Appendix, p. 511, No. 4. 

7 Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, p. 639; Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1600 (1630) ; Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum, i. 1061 (1648). 
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destined for England K To check this practice, certain ports 
were appointed in England and Ireland to serve as the sole 
channels of the wool trade between the two countries *: 
a proposal was even made to form a company to buy up 
all the surplus wool of Ireland “ that comes to the ports ” 
there 3 : yet no device was successful in stamping out 
smuggling 4 * . Ireland was allowed to export yam to Eng¬ 
land as well as wool, though in the case of yam the senti¬ 
ments of manufacturers were divided. A parliamentary 
committee in 1708 described the importation of Irish worsted 
yam as ' a growing evil' because it was sold for I4d. a 
pound, while English worsted yam of similar quality cost 
2od. 6 . It met, therefore, with violent opposition from wool- 
combers and was said to be disliked by weavers who worked 
by the piece, being alleged to be weaker and to involve 
more time in repairing broken threads*. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the protests of the graziers and the disturbances 
created by the workmen, Irish yam continued to be im¬ 
ported and in 1740 was freed from the payment of customs 
duty 7 . 

Restrained from transporting cattle to England, or wool Irish doth. 
anywhere but to England, the Irish people turned then- 
energies to butter-making and cloth-making. To protect 
the home market of the English farmer, and the foreign 
market of the English manufacturer, the Act of 1681 pro¬ 
hibited the export of Irish butter and cheese to England, and 
the Act of 1699 prohibited the export of Irish woollen 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Ormonde, ii. 268, 385 ; iv. 116-117. Stale Papers 
Domestic, 1677-1678, p. 71 ; 1694-1693, p. 457. 

* Statutes, vii. 526 (1699). The restriction to specified ports was 
removed in 1733 : Statutes at Large, vii. 12. 

* 1674: State Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, pp. 170-171; An Account 
of the late Design of buying up the Wool of Ireland in Company (1674). 

4 Remarks on the . . . Necessity of preventing the Irish Wool being run 
(1730) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Buckinghamshire, 303 (1770). 

* House of Commons Journals, xv. 476-477, 533, 544, 553; xvi. 137, 
553. 5®9. 575- I™* 1 * combed wool was id. per lb. cheaper. 

* The Interest of England Consider'd with respect to the Woollen Manu¬ 
factures (1731), 19. 

’ House of Commons Journals, xvi. 569; xxi. 693 ; xxiii. 358 ; Statutes 
at Large, vi. 87; The Grasier’s Complaint. By a Lincolnshire Crosier (1726). 
For the disturbances caused by the importation oi Irish yarn, see Dunsford, 
Historical Memoirs of Tiverton (1790), 208, 230 seq. 
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manufactures except to England The policy of discourag¬ 
ing the Irish woollen industry was not new. In the reign 
of Charles I. there had existed in Ireland ' some small begin¬ 
nings towards a clothing trade which Strafford checked 
for fear “ they would beat us out of the trade itself by under¬ 
selling us, which they were well able to do " 2 ; and after 
the Restoration, according to Petty, the ‘ clothing trade ’ 
was even less than before the Civil War 3 . But when the 
Irish farmers, cut off from the English market, concen¬ 
trated attention on grazing, wool and meat became plentiful 
and cheap, the price of wool being four shillings a stone less 
than in England 4 ; and this abundance of raw material, 
coupled with cheapness of living, attracted English artisans 
from the West of England and induced Irish refugees, who 
had settled here during the wars of the Revolution and 
acquired experience in making cloth, to return home 6 . 
“ These erected then a manufactory (great in respect to 
Ireland) at Dublin 6 , which hath been carried on ever since 
and increases daily. There came also over, much about 
the same time, sixty families from Holland setting up 
another at Limerick, which by occasion of the succeeding 
wars decayed. But, after these, more of the English 
clothiers came and fixed about Cork and Kinsale, where 
they continue and are grown not inconsiderable. Some 
French have since resorted to Waterford to make druggets 
there and other commodities of their fashion. And about a 
year or two ago some merchants of London raised another 
manufacture at Clonmel, managing it by their agents 

1 Statutes , v, 941 ; vii. 524 (These Acts came into operation in 1681 
and 1699 respectively). Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 62. 

* Knowler, The Earl of Straff orders Letters and Despatches (1739), 
ii. 19. 

* Petty, Economic Writings, i. 209. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1672, p. 337. 

4 House of Commons Journals, x. 611. The Duke of Ormond employed 
Graunt in 1667 to procure 500 Walloon families about Canterbury and 
transport them into Ireland : Carte, The Life of Jatnes , Duke of Ormond 
(ed. 1851), iv. 284. 

* Sheffield, Observations on the Objections made to the Export of Wool 
from Great Britain to Ireland (1800), 23, speaks of a settlement of English 
clothiers at Dublin * about 1664 \ 

7 A company is said to have been formed in London with a joint stock 
of j£xoo,ooo ; Yarranton, England's Improvement (1677), 101-102. 
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There is more cry than wool in all this matter: for I dare 
and do assure you that, modestly speaking, the whole 
quantity of what we work up in Ireland amounts not to the 
half of what any one clothing county in England does " l . 

Alarmed at this new development the English woollen Fear of 
manufacturers, who claimed ‘ by prescription and posses- 
sion ’ the sole right of making cloth, raised a great outcry ; 
and the instruments of the emigrant weavers were destroyed 
by mobs *. Irish competition was dreaded because labour 
was cheap. In England a wool-comber earned nine to ten 
shillings a week, the wool was prepared with oil costing 
to 8d. a pound or more, and “ the woman that spins it 
would think sixpence a day small wages In Ireland " the 
spinner would be content to earn threepence a day, and her¬ 
self goes through the whole process from the sheep's back 
until the worsted is ready for the loom, preparing it with the 
worst butter at twopence or threepence a pound mixed with 
a mucilaginous juice got from fern roots The weaving 
was also done very cheaply as “ the women of every peasant 
manufacture clothing and blankets for the family ” *. 

But if Ireland appeared to possess some advantages in the 
' first cost ’ of woollen manufactures, she was handicapped 
in other respects—“ the convenience of markets, the dis¬ 
tance of ports, the opportunity of shipping, the dyeing and 
particular preparations of some sorts of cloths, with many 
other things relating to trade in those manufactures ” 4 . 

After the Revolution the manufacturers of the West The Act 
Country protested to Parliament that Ireland was under- of l6 " - 
mining English trade, and that ‘ vast numbers of our work¬ 
men ’ were emigrating to Ireland where they were " able 
to undersell the petitioners at least 20 per cent.'' 4 . The 

1 A Letter from a Gentleman in Ireland to his Brother in England in 
Smith, Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale (ed. 1747), i. 303-304. Similarly : 

House of Lords MSS . 1697-1699, pp. 108 seq. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1675-1676, pp. 277, 329. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm . Stopford-Sackville, i. 257-258. This was written 
in 1779, but it represents the situation a century earlier: e.g. House of 
Commons Journals , xviii. 686 ; House of Lords MSS. 1697-1699, pp. 

108 seq. 

4 Report of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations in House of 
Lords MSS. 1697-1699, p. 388. 

4 House of Commons Journals , x . 611 (1692); xii. 37, 64 (1698). 
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Commissioners for Trade and Plantations expressed the 
opinion that the Irish woollen industry was “ wholly in¬ 
compatible with the fundamental trade of England, on which 
the prosperity of this nation so much depends " x . Both 
Houses of Parliament petitioned the King that “ the wealth 
and power of this kingdom do, in a great measure, depend 
on the preserving the woollen manufacture as much as is 
possible entire to this realm ”, and “ it becomes us, like our 
ancestors, to be jealous of the establishment and the increase 
thereof elsewhere ” 2 . In vain it was urged that the pro¬ 
posed restrictions would *' greatly prejudice the trade of 
England and ruin the Protestant interest of Ireland”: in 
vain it was pointed out that “ dearness of wages does not 
destroy manufactures, but always is an evidence that they 
thrive ” 3 : and in vain the warning was uttered 4 that ft 
was impossible to prevent Ireland exporting her wool, if she 
were discouraged from manufacturing it. In 1699 the 
export of Irish woollen manufactures was prohibited except 
to England * ; and " the Irish woollen fabrics ”, in the words 
of Arthur Young, “ were destroyed by one of the most 
infamous Statutes that ever disgraced a legislature ” *. 
A generation after its enactment it was said to have " laid 
the foundations of all the misfortunes of both kingdoms 
It drove Irish workmen abroad 7 where they set up their 
trade, and—so ran the current opinion—" taught our 
neighbours to steal from us a manufacture we entirely en¬ 
grossed before ”. A writer pointed out that the English 
persecution in trade had the same effect as the French 

x House of Commons Journals, xii. 427. 

1 1698 : ibid . xii. 338 ; xix. 237. 

* Ibid. xii. 407 ; Some Thoughts on the Bill , etc. {1698) ; The Substance 
of the Arguments for and against the Bill (1698). 

4 As early as 1662 : Short Notes and Observations drawn from the 
present decaying condition of this Kingdom in point of Trade, 8. 

4 Statutes, vii. 524. Supra, p. 202, note x. 

• Young, The Question of Wool Truly Stated (1788). 21. Ireland 
continued to make coarse stuffs for home consumption : Murray, A History 
of the Commercial and Financial Relations between England and Ireland , 
108-109. 

T House of Commons Journals , xvi. 569 (1711) ; Some Thoughts on the 
Woollen Manufactures of England (1731), 6. The depopulation of the 
South and West of Ireland was attributed to the prohibition : The Com * 
merdal Restraints of Ireland Considered in a Series of Letters (1780), 134. 
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persecution in religion, in causing an exodus of Ireland’s 
most industrious sons. He showed the fallacy of the argu¬ 
ment on which the suppression of the Irish woollen industry 
had been based. Assuming that Ireland did work cheaper 
than Yorkshire or Lancashire, would it hurt the British 
Empire “ more than it hurts her that Yorkshire or Lanca¬ 
shire should work cheaper -than Devonshire or Cornwall ? 

Can any man of open understanding consider Ireland but 
in the light of four or five great counties, added to England 
advantageously for water carriage, cut by a large navigable 
river? ” 1 

The Act of 1699 remained in operation until 1780 2 . r, nfn 
Its survival on the statute-book for over three-quarters of 
a century testified to the tenacity of the vested interests 
affected 3 ; but a menacing political situation at last drove 
home the lesson that it was time for England “ to awaken 
from the dream that by impoverishing Ireland she enriches 
herself ” 4 . Meanwhile, to compensate Ireland for the 
injury to her woollen manufacture, she was promised 
‘ countenance, favour and protection ’ for her linen manu¬ 
facture, in order to make it “ the general trade of that 
country as effectually as the woollen manufacture is, and 
must be, of England ” 8 —although Davenant pointed out 
that many countries, which bought our woollen goods, would 
be unable to do so " unless we deal for their linens ” *. 

The policy was initiated by Strafford, who expressed to 
Charles I. his ambition “ to leave your subjects there in 
much happier condition than I found them, without the 
least prejudice to your subjects here He wished to lay 

1 A Representation of the State of Trade of Ireland (1750) in Bischoff, 

History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, i. 141. Similarly: 

Essays on Several Subjects (1769), 140-141. 

* Statutes at Large, ix. 71-72. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Stopford-Sackville, i. 257-258 ; ibid. Lothian, 331 ; 
ibid. Rutland, iii. 373. See also An A ccount of the Proceedings of the Merchants, 
Manufacturers and others concerned in the Wool and Woollen Trade of Great 
Britain (1800), and Rath hone, Memoir of Richard Reynolds, 50. For the 
opposition of the 4 General Chamber of Manufacturers of Great Britain' 
to Pitt's Irish policy (1785), see Bowden, Industrial Society in England 
towards the End of the Eighteenth Century, 169 seq. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Stopford-Sackville, ii. 103. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xii. 428 ; xiii. 299 ; xix. 237-238. 

• Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 256. 
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" aside the manufacture of wools into cloth or stuff there ”, 
and " set up the manufactury of hemp and flax " The 
women ”, he remarked, ” are all naturally bred to spinning, 
the Irish earth is apt for bearing of flax, and this manu¬ 
facture would be in the conclusion rather a benefit than 
other to this kingdom. I have therefore sent for the flax¬ 
seed into Holland. ... I have sent for workmen out of the 
Low Countries and forth of France, and set up already 
six or seven looms ” *. After the Revolution the under¬ 
taking to encourage Irish linens assumed the form of a 
compact *, to which effect was given in 1696 when Ireland 
was permitted to export to England hemp, flax, linen yam 
and linen cloth duty-free * The progress of the Irish linen 
industry was further stimulated by the settlement of 
Scottish dissenters and French Huguenots 4 . 

1 Knowler, The Earl of Strafforde's Letters and Despatches (1739), i. 93; 
ii. 19-20. The Duke of Ormond also encouraged the linen manufacture 
in Ireland and procured workmen from Brabant and France : Carte, The 
Life of James , Duke of Ormond (ed. 1851), iv. 284-2S5. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Lothian, 331. 

3 Statutes, vii. 156. 

4 A Letter from a Merchant. ... The Case of the British and Irish 
Manufacture of Linen (1738), 13-14. See also Gill, The Rise of the Irish 
Linen Industry , 15 seq. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

The industrial policy of the State in the sixteenth, seven- Provinte 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, in contrast with its com- of 
mercial policy as embodied in the Mercantile System, is 
not known by any distinctive name: but it was, none the 
less, based on certain well-defined principles 1 . The State 
inherited from the mediaeval gilds the tradition of authori¬ 
tarian control in the sphere of industry, and the assumption 
of new responsibilities by Queen Elizabeth and her successors 
was made inevitable by the profound changes which were 
taking place in the economic structure of society. The 
growth of capitalism and the movement of industry away 
from the old urban centres were inter-related phenomena, 
and together they imperilled the whole system of industrial 
regulation as it had been built up in the Middle Ages. The 
creation of a national code was intended not to supersede, 
but to strengthen and supplement, the local codes of the 
mediaeval gilds; and the Statute of Apprentices (1563) and 
other legislative enactments were in their essentials nothing 
more than the application, on a wider scale, of principles 
which had been put into operation by municipal bodies. 

The province of State action—which has steadily grown, in 
spite of occasional and temporary reactions, from the six¬ 
teenth century down to the present day—embraced problems 
relating to wages, apprenticeship, unemployment, trade 
unionism, the technical processes of industry, and the 
encouragement of new industrial arts. The methods of 
control included both direct supervision through the agency 
of public officials, and the delegation of authority to cor- 

1 See supra, vol. ii. Introduction, pp. cii-cv. 
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porate bodies or individuals. In the following sections these 
problems and methods will be examined in detail: but first 
something must be said about the origin of capital and the 
system of finance, which helped to create the necessary 
conditions for industrial growth. 


(1) 

Capital and Finance 

The origin of capital has been a subject of much specula¬ 
tion. On the Continent its genesis has been sought for in 
the rents of landlords, which created a surplus for investment 
in trade and industry. In England, too, landlords were to 
be found willing to sink capital in productive enterprises, 
though the latter were usually connected with the soil, for 
example, the Willoughbys of Nottinghamshire engaged in 
coal-mining x . Speaking generally, the capital which found 
its way into manufactures was drawn, in this country 7 , not 
from rents but from trade. In the early Middle Ages 
England possessed in her natural products, especially wool— 
* the goddess of merchants', as Gower called it 2 —some indis¬ 
pensable commodities; and it was in the export abroad 
of wool, together with com, tin and lead, that she laid 
the foundations of her wealth. The gains which accrued 
from trade were invested in manufactures, so that in England 
commerce, the child of agriculture, became the parent of 
industry. The remarkable expansion of the woollen manu¬ 
factures in the fifteenth century converted England into a 
country whose staple export was cloth in place of wool, the 
manufactured article instead of its raw material; and this 
revolution was already bringing great wealth to the kingdom 
before the close of the Middle Ages 8 . Henceforth com¬ 
merce and industry reacted upon each other; and capital 
began to play an increasingly important part in the de¬ 
velopment of both. The progress of capitalism * before the 

1 Infra , p. 214. Some monasteries carried on coal-mining : Savine, 
English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, 123-124 ; Nef, The Rise 
of the British Coal Industry, i. 134-136. 

* Supra, p. 22. * Supra, vol. i. 459-461. 

4 See supra , vol, ii. Introduction, pp. xiii-xiv, xxxviii-xxxix. 
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Reformation forbids us to regard the capitalist spirit as a 
product of the Puritan movement. Nevertheless Puritanism 
contributed to the development of capitalism, since the 
aversion of the Puritan from pleasure not only promoted 
thrift but increased his absorption in business affairs. As 
a seventeenth-century writer remarked : " Amongst the 

Reformed the greater their zeal, the greater is their inclina¬ 
tions to trade and industry as holding idleness unlawful ” *. 

Petty observed that the dissenters were “ for the most part 
thinking, sober and patient men, and such as believe that 
labour and industry is their duty towards God ” *. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries wealth in Growth oj 
England grew rapidly ; and this provided the requisite 
basis for the accumulation of capital 2,1 . Sir John Hawkins, 
the treasurer of the navy, thought in 1584 that native wealth 
had increased threefold since the accession of Elizabeth 3 . 

" The realm ”, it was said, “ aboundeth in riches, as may be 
seen by the general excess of the people in purchasing, in 
buildings, in meat, drink and feastings, and most notably 
in apparel ” *. Davenant made precise calculations as to 
the advance made in the next century. He estimated that 
the ' stock ’ or wealth of England was about 17 million pounds 
in 1600, 28 millions in 1630, 56 millions in 1660, and 88 
millions in 1688, while the annual income of the country at 
the end of the century was represented at 43 millions 6 . 

These figures are hypothetical, but there is no question as 
to the expansion of wealth in the seventeenth century. 

Child, writing after the Revolution, noted as evidence of 
national prosperity that the quantity of merchant shipping 
was doubled, and the volume of exports enlarged by one- 
third, within twenty years®. The increase of wealth was 


* The Present Interest of England Stated. By a Lover of his Country (1671), 
24. For Weber’s thesis, see Tawncy, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
319; S 4 e, Modern Capitalism, 39-40- Cf. infra. Appendix, p. 512, No. 1. 

* Petty, Economic Writings, i. 262. 

>• For changes in prices and their influence on capital: supra, vol. ii. 
Introduction, pp. xvi-xix. 

• Wright. Queen Elisabeth and Her Times (1838), ii. 232. 

4 I579 . Murdin, A Collection of State Papers relating to Affairs in the 
Reign of Queen Elisabeth {17SO). 3 * 7 - „. , . 

a Davenant, Worhs (ed. 177*). >• * 5 °. 375 - Gregory King’s figures were 
25 millions (1600), 37 (‘630), 64 (1664). 86 (1688): ibid. ii. 276. 

• Child A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.). pp. xxxvi-xxxvfa. Cf. 
Petty, Economic Writings, i. 271. Also supra, pp. 91, 138. 

VOL. HI 14 
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largely drawn from three branches of trade: European, 
Colonial, and East Indian. Davenant, assuming that the 
annual addition to the national wealth at the time of the 
Revolution was two millions, distributed the amount in the 
proportions of £900,000 (Colonial), £600,000 (East Indian), 
and £500,000 (European) *. 

Privateer- Wealth came to England by other channels than trade. 
'petitions. t ^ ie middle of Elizabeth’s reign a writer spoke of “ the 
great store and plenty of treasure, which is walking in these 
parts of the world, far more in these our days than ever our 
forefathers have seen in times past. Who doth not under¬ 
stand of the infinite sums of gold and silver which are 
gathered from the Indies and other countries, and so yearly 
transported unto these coasts ? ” 2 These ‘ infinite sums ’ 
came into English hands largely through the sacking of 
Spanish galleons. " Twelve millions brought in ”, said a 
member of Parliament in 1621, " in the Queen’s time by 
gentlemen of worth—the spring that furnished the king¬ 
dom ” 3 . Francis Drake brought back from his journey 
round the world gold and silver bullion out of which was 
provided, in part, the original capital of the Levant Com¬ 
pany *. The bait of Spanish treasure proved irresistible— 
‘ the Indies fleet ’ laden with gold, silver and jewels was 
reputed in 1570 to be worth six million pounds, and " this 
whole fleet ”, it was promised, " with God’s grace shall be 
intercepted and taken within these three months ” 6 . In 
the financing of privateering expeditions the Queen, her 
ministers, her court and others participated on a joint- 
stock basis, which served to familiarize the nation with the 
methods of a joint stock 6 . A correspondent wrote to 

1 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 93-94- Gregory King calculated the 
annual increase at £2,400,000 : ibid . ii. 184 (Scheme B). In 1677 it was 
estimated that the Hast India trade added ,£500,000 to the national wealth: 
The East India Trade a most profitable Trade to the Kingdom (1677), 7-8. 

1 A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England (ed. Lamond), 
187. (This passage appears in the edition of 1581.) 

3 House of Commons Journals, i. 528. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1547-1580, p. 691 ; Scott, Joint-Stock Com¬ 
panies, i. 80-86. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Pepys, 173. 

• In an expedition of 1592 the Queen had a tenth share : ibid . Bath t ii. 
38-40. 
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Burghley in 1586: “ Men in authority, to recover their 
unthriftiness, sell their lands, buy ships, and command the 
captain and company not to return without assurance of a 
very great sum ” *. A successful venture might multiply 
the original capital ten or a hundred fold 1 2 . Cecil, who was 
secretly interested in several expeditions, drew over £7000 
from a prize captured in 1601 in return for an ‘ adventure’ 
(investment) of over £700 3 4 . 

Whether England on the whole benefited by these Their 
privateering expeditions is open to question. The opinion 
was current under James I. that the country “ never throve 
so well as when at war with Spain " *. “ Nothing is thought 

to have enriched the English more ”, wrote the Venetian 
ambassador in 1618, than “ the wars with the Spaniards in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth ” 5 * . Two Elizabethan views 
may be contrasted. The one (1598) categorically affirmed 
that ” the war with Spain hath been profitable. . . . How 
many millions we have taken from the Spaniard is a thing 
notorious. Which that they have been all gains for England 
I think it not difficult to prove ” c . The other (1600) 
recognized that the precious metals could be obtained from 
Spain either by traffic or by force : “ By traffic ... we may 
not as long as we continue in war with them. . . . By force 
is full of cost, hazard and peril ” 7 . Against the profits 
derived from privateering expeditions must be set the 
cumulative effects of the disturbance of trade on the Conti¬ 
nent provoked by Spanish hostility ; and the commercial 
crisis of 1586 8 was only part of the price which England 
paid. ” The trade with Spain ”, wrote the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador to King Philip in 1580, " is of the greatest importance 
to the English ... it being the principal source of their 


1 State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 181. 

1 The treasure brought back by Drake in 1580 is supposed to have 
exceeded £600,000 (of which Elizabeth received nearly half), the capital 
outlay being under /5000 : Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , i. 81-82. 

* Hist. MSS . Comm. Salisbury , xi. 539. For other ventures of Cecil's, 
see ibid . xii. 234, 453. 599 C 1 P ra y y° u conceal ... my name "). 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1623-1625, p. 185. 

* State Papers Venetian, 1617-1619, p. 4 l6 - 

« Hist . MSS. Comm. Salisbury, viii. 212. 

» Ibid. x. 395 - * In f ra - p- 303- 
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wealth and strength, which consists mainly in the great 
number of their ships. . . . They have no other trade so 
profitable, both on account of the vast sums of specie they 
bring, which they can get from no other place, and the 
richness of the merchandise which they carry. This makes 
them almost the masters of commerce in other parts as well, 
as they have the monopoly of the shipping ” *. The inter¬ 
ruption of this trade had disastrous effects upon the country ; 
and it was said in 1602 that “ the Queen’s inducement to 
peace is not so much to free herself from the expenses of 
the war, which are partially covered by the prizes she makes, 
but in order to secure a free commerce, and to allow her 
subjects to increase their capital ” *. Roger Coke, writing 
after the Restoration, expressed the opinion that the nation 
in the reign of James I. “ became incredibly enriched, 
more than it was in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ”, and he 
attributed the growth of wealth to the peace with Spain and 
the opening up of trade with Virginia, Barbados and the 
East Indies 3 . 

One source of capital in England was foreign invest¬ 
ments *, particularly on the part of the Dutch, who were 
able to obtain a higher rate of interest in this country than 
in Holland 5 . In the early seventeenth century Dutch 
capitalists provided the money for schemes of land drain¬ 
age in England 6 : they participated (1614) in the First 
Joint Stock of the East India Company 7 : they assisted 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers with a loan to 
enable it to buy back its charter from the King in 1617 8 : 

1 State Papers Spanish , 1580-1586, p. 8. 

* State Papers Venetian , 1592-1603, p. 509 (Letter of the Venetian 
ambassador in France). 

8 Coke, Treatise (1675), iv. Preface. 

4 Contrast Marshall, industry and Trade (ed. 1920), 735 : " The only 
markets for loans at that time were local or at best national ", See also 
infra, Appendix, p. 512, No. 2. 

4 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 33, 84-85, speaks of a difference 
of 3 per cent. German capital was invested in the copper-mining industry : 
supra, vol, ii. 174. 

4 Supra , vol. ii. 375. 

7 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , ii. 103. In 1773 proprietors of £1000 
stock or more numbered 487 (English) and 325 (foreign) : Macpherson, 
Annals of Commerce, iii. 541, note. 

• Friis, Alderman Cockayne*$ Project, 415; and infra, p. 381. It may 
be safely assumed that the foreign loan was made by the Dutch. 
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they financed merchants 1 and fishermen *: and in the 
Parliament of 1624 a Bill for reducing the rate of interest 
to 8 per cent, was opposed expressly on the ground that 
" this will draw much money out of the kingdom, the 
Dutch having much here ” 3 . The disturbed condition 
of England on the eve of the Civil War caused foreign 
capitalists, “ who were wont to furnish great sums of money 
at interest ", to call in their loans which English merchants 
had employed in trade 4 . After the Restoration it was 
stated that a great part of the money used in trade and for 
the rebuilding of London was Dutch money s . As regards 
the amount of foreign money invested in England, a parlia¬ 
mentary committee was informed in 1669 that " Alderman 
Bucknell had above £100,000 in his hands, Mr. Meynell 
above £30,000, Mr. Vandeput at one time £60,000, Mr. 
Dericost always near £200,000 of Dutch money, lent to 
merchants at 7, 6 and 5 per cent, when money was at 8 per 
cent.” 6 . This infiltration of foreign capital aroused jeal¬ 
ousy, and it was now used as an argument in favour of a 
legal reduction in the rate of interest that ‘ neighbour- 
countries ’ would " make no profit out of us by that means " 7 . 
England, however, still continued to attract foreign capital. 
"People abroad ”, it was remarked in 1721, “ will be glad to 
keep their money here and transmit more to us, because 
the interest is higher and the principal more secure than 
in any other part of the world ” 8 . " It is well known ”, 

said a writer in 1728, " that foreigners have a large share in 
our public funds, amounting (by the best information I 
can get) to about seven or eight millions ” *. But by this 
time England was herself exporting capital abroad—apart 
from what sfie sent to her own colonies, which she had 

1 Sir Thomas Poe*s Speech (1641), in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), 
iv. 457 - 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm. A ft caster, 404 (1629). 

8 House of Commons Journals , i. 679. See infra, pp. 225, 512 (No. 3). 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1640-1641* p. 524 ; 1650* p. 179. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., viii, part i. 134. 8 Ibid. 

7 Fortrey, England's Interest and Improvement (1663), 42. 

8 Hist. MSS . Comm. Various, viii. 298. About 1782 the interest on 
the national debt paid to foreigners was calculated at £ 1,200,000, and that 
paid to natives at £6,600,000 : Annals of Agriculture, i. 37. 

• The Wealth and Commerce of Great Britain considered (1728), 4. See 
infra, p, 512 (No. 4). 
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supplied with capital from their foundationh " Our 
merchants ”, wrote Gee in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, “ not only had money enough to carry on their 
trade, but supplied foreign princes, lent money upon bottomry 
and upon commodities in all countries, the remittances 
from whence swelled the balance of trade so much in our 
favour ” 2 . And before the end of the century it was 
proudly claimed that “ London is now what Amsterdam has 
been ” 3 . 

Money made in one branch of trade served to finance 
other branches : thus the profits of the Levant trade helped 
to furnish the original capital of the East India Company 4 . 
Industry drew capital from two sources : the gains of the 
producer who handled the raw materials, and the gains of 
the merchant. Even in the fifteenth century the successful 
wool-producer invested his profits in industry—for example, 
the Tames of Fairford, sheep-masters, built up a prosperous 
cloth manufacture s . Sir Thomas Gresham, merchant and 
financier, engaged in the iron industry' and erected a paper- 
mill, as also did Spilman, the German jeweller of Queen 
Elizabeth 6 : Bacon tells of ‘ a nobleman in England ' who 
was ‘ a great sheep-master, a great timber-man, a great 
collier, a great corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of 
iron ’ 7 : the Willoughbys of Nottinghamshire, who were 
landowners, engaged in coal-mining and the making of iron 
and glass 8 : Dud Dudley, the ironmaster, had as his partners 
in 1651 a merchant and a linen-draper *. We find also 
examples of the integration of industry in —as far back as 
the fourteenth century a London lime-burner appears to have 

1 Supra , p. 167. 

* Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 6. In the 
later eighteenth century English capital was invested in the French funds 
and even in the Crimea: Annals of Agriculture , xv. 547-548 ; xvi. no. 
See infra , Appendix, p. 513, No. r. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Charlemont, ii. 169 (1791). 

4 Supra , vol, ii. 273. 5 Supra, vol. i. 182, 479. 

6 State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 505 ; Burgon, Life of Gresham, 
ii. 425-426, 444. For Spilman, see infra, p. 352, note 2. 

7 Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), vi. 461. 

8 See Hist. MSS . Comm . Middleton, passim. 

* Dudley, Mettallum Martis (1665), 20-21. For Dudley, see supra, 
vol. ii. 160. 

10 See Index, s.v. Industry (integration). 
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leased a Northumberland colliery, sea-coal being used in indications 
lime-burning 1 ; and a glass-maker, Joshua Henzey, in the 
seventeenth century entered into partnership with Robert spirit. 
Foley, the great ironmaster, probably to obtain fuel for his 
glass-furnaces 2 . There are, indeed, abundant indications 
that the capitalist spirit, as evinced in the conception and 
execution of large and speculative enterprises, is older than 
the ‘ Industrial Revolution In the sixteenth century there 
already existed ' captains of industry ', such as John Winch- 
combe, William Stumpe, Peter Blundell and Humphrey 
Chetham, among many others 3 ; far-sighted merchants such 
as Sir Edward Osborne, who played a leading role in establish¬ 
ing trade with the Levant 4 ; financiers such as Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who negotiated Government loans and manipulated 
the foreign exchanges. In the seventeenth century there 
emerged into prominence many notable figures in the 
capitalist sphere, including Sir Edwin Sandys 5 * , Sir Josiah 
Child and Sir Ambrose Crowley *. One example of capitalist 
enterprise in the reign of William III. discloses a type which 
is often considered as the creation of modem finance. This 
was Alderman Sir Joseph Heme—a financier through whom 
the English Government made payment abroad of subsidies 
to the Allies in the war against France ; an army contractor 
who supplied provisions to the forces in Ireland and Flanders; 
a company promoter who established a company of copper- 
miners, a company of glass-makers, a company of the 
' Royal Fishery of Ireland ’, and a company of merchants 
trading to North-West America; and finally, a merchant 
and shipowner engaged in trade with Italy 7 . 

One of the principal incentives to the accumulation and The joint- 
employment of capital was the system of joint stocks, which 
had been foreshadowed in the mediaeval socictas or partner¬ 
ship, and in the ‘ common bargains ’ of the gild merchant 8 . 

1 Galloway, Annals of Coal Mining, i. 39, 50. 

1 Victoria County History, Worcestershire, ii, 280. 

8 Supra, vol. ii. 0. Chetham belongs mainly to the seventeenth century. 

4 Supra, vol. ii. 336. 4 Supra, p. 188. • Supra, vol. ii. 178. 

f State Papers Domestic , 1690-1691, pp. 316, 456, 459, 469, 482, 527, 

54 ° ; 1691-1692, pp. 3-4, 353 ; 1693, p. 94. See infra , Appendix, p. 513, 

No. 2. 

8 Supra, vol. i. 27r ; Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i. 1, 15. 
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We see the logical development of the latter in the plans for 
municipal trading at King’s Lynn \ and in the scheme put 
forward by the inhabitants of Portsmouth for “ making a 
joint stock towards the attainment of trade, traffic and com¬ 
merce unto that town, to be employed in the way of mer¬ 
chandising ” 2 . The joint-stock company provided a broader 
basis of membership than urban gilds, and a more formal 
organization than the societas. There was a rapid growth 
of the system in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
when several industrial and trading companies were erected * 
and even privateering expeditions were organized on a joint- 
stock basis 4 . Within the framework of the regulated com¬ 
pany itself, as we have seen, corporate trading on the part 
of its members was not excluded 5 ; and it is significant that 
interlopers sometimes conducted their illicit trade on a joint- 
stock footing 6 . 

The merit of the joint-stock system was that it enabled 
the capital invested in industry and trade to be drawn from 
a wide area. As the preamble to a Statute in 1662 recited : 
" Divers noblemen, gentlemen and persons of quality, no 
ways bred up to trade or merchandise, do oftentimes put in 
great stocks of money into . . . public societies, and receive 
the proceed of those stocks sometimes in ready moneys, 
sometimes in commodities, which they usually sell for 
money or exchange again, by which means the trade of those 
companies is much encouraged ” 7 . At first the number of 
shares in a company was strictly limited ; and new capital 
was obtained, not by increasing the number of shares, but 
by calling up fresh sums on the original shares. The shares, 
however, could be broken up into fractions ; and since they 
were transferable, even in the sixteenth century, the burden 
could be distributed over a wider circle *. The transfer- 
ability of shares was undoubtedly one of the main causes of 

1 1656 : State Papers Domestic, 1656-1657, p. 22. 

* 1632 : Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowfer, i. 474. 

* Supra, vol. ii. 174, 195. « Supra, p. 210. 

• Supra, vol. ii. 227. Sec also infra, Appendix, p. 513, No. 3. 

• In 1614 English merchants traded in cloth to Antwerp on a joint 
Stock; Acts of the Privy Council , 1613-1614, p. 643. Also see supra, voL ii. 207. 

7 Statutes, v. 419. 

1 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i. 37, 44, 442-443. 
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the popularity of the joint-stock system. It has been 
estimated that at the accession of Elizabeth the capital 
invested in joint-stock undertakings was about £10,000; 
that in 1695 it exceeded 4 millions; that in 1717 it was 
over 20 millions ; and that in 1720 it was about 50 millions l * * . 

The nominal capital was greater than the sum actually 
devoted to trade, owing to the practice of making loans to 
the State, though the resources of the companies were 
supplemented by the loans which they themselves raised *. 

It is not surprising that this remarkable increase in the 
capitalization of joint-stock companies, especially after the 
Revolution, aroused misgivings in view of the oppor¬ 
tunities which it seemed to afford for "that new mistery 
. . . we call stock - j obbing ” 8 . The Commissioners for stock- 
Trade and Plantations framed a strong indictment in i° bbtn s- 
their report to Parliament in 1696: " The pernicious art 
of stock-jobbing hath of late so wholly perverted the end 
and design of companies and corporations—erected for the 
introducing or carrying on of manufactures—to the private 
profit of the first projectors, that the privileges granted to 
them have commonly been made no other use of by the 
first procurers and subscribers, but to sell again with advan¬ 
tage to ignorant men drawn in by the reputation, falsely 
raised and artfully spread, concerning the thriving state of 
their stock. Thus the first undertakers getting quit of the 
company, by selling their shares for much more than they 
are really worth to men allured by the noise of great profit, 
the management of that trade and stock comes to fall into 
unskilful hands ; whereby the manufactures, intended to be 
promoted by such grants and put into the management of 
companies for their better improvement, come from very 
promising beginnings to dwindle away to nothing, and be 
in a worse condition than if they were perfectly left free 
and unassisted with such laws or patents ” 4 . As a result 

1 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , i. 336, 394, 439 (cl. also 418-419). 

• Supra , vol. ii. 247, 293, and infra , p. 238. 

• Defoe, The Villainy of Stock-Jobbers Detected (1701), 4. For other 
attacks on stock-jobbery, see Anglia Tutamen (2695), which enumerates 
different projects tor companies ; and Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 432* 

4 House of Commons Journals, ad. 595. 
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of the South Sea Bubble, an Act was passed which required 
every company to possess a charter l . This imposed a grave 
handicap on joint-stock enterprise on account of the expense 
involved. In default of a charter, an industrial or com¬ 
mercial undertaking was carried on by articles of partnership 
alone—a procedure attended by serious drawbacks. First, 
the capital was held liable for the private debts of the 
individual partners, " and subject to be tom in pieces upon 
the bankruptcy of any of them ” 2 . Secondly, it was be¬ 
lieved, whether rightly or wrongly, that a charter gave the 
shareholders the privilege of limited liability, for an applica¬ 
tion made in 1764 was based expressly on the plea that 
“ many gentlemen, who are now willing to subscribe largely 
for extending and improving the manufactory' [of cambrics], 
will not advance their money if they are to be answerable 
for more than they subscribe, which they must be in case of 
common partnership ” 3 . 


The volume of capital invested in trade, whether domes¬ 
tic or foreign, depends in a vital degree upon the extent 
and facility of credit transactions. Credit is the life-blood 
of industry and commerce — it was described in 1640 as 
‘ the life of a merchant ’ 4 —and it enables trade to be con¬ 
ducted on an infinitely larger scale than if every transaction 
were carried out on a cash basis. The credit system already 
existed in the Middle Ages ®, and its importance grew 
enormously in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Time bargains became the rule, and book-credit was uni¬ 
versally given, frequently for long periods—in the woollen 
industry the wool dealer and the cardmaker gave credit 
to the clothier, the clothier to the draper (six to fifteen 


1 Supra , vol. ii. 369. See infra , Appendix, p. 513, No. 4. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1691-1692, pp. 287, 344, 523. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxix. 785. In 1662 limited liability was 
established for certain trading companies: Statutes, v. 419. For the history 
of the limited liability concept, see DuBois, The English Business Company 
after the Bubble Act, 94 seq 152-153. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1640, p. 241. 

* Supra, vol. i. 616, note 1. 
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months) *, and the draper to the merchant *. The amount 
was often considerable—one London cloth merchant in the 
reign of Elizabeth absconded to Ireland owing the clothiers 
£1500 8 ; another in the next reign, who was trusted with 
£20,000 worth of cloth, went bankrupt 30 ; and a wholesale 
linen-draper in the reign of Anne became insolvent for 
£70,000 *. The expansion of the credit system was pro¬ 
moted by the great increase in the number of merchants 
in the sixteenth century, who traded either on borrowed 
capital or on credit : but it was easily abused. Complaint 
was often made that merchants over-traded, ‘ over-run¬ 
ning themselves upon credit ’, necessitating the fre¬ 
quent intervention of the Privy Council on their behalf 
when pressed by their creditors s . The merchants of Ips¬ 
wich were held up as an example of the evil effects of 
excessive credit. They bought their cloth ' upon time 
“ and by reason they go so much upon credit they are 
enforced ... to sell, giving fifteen or eighteen months’ day 
of payment for their cloths ; and having sold them they 
then presently sell their bills so taken for cloth, allowing 
after the rate of 14 or 15 and sometimes 20 per cent.” 6 . 
It was on the ground of this ‘ unprofitable course of mer¬ 
chandise ’ that Burghley and Gresham had proposed to 
confine the Company of Merchant Adventurers to " those 
that be richer, and that will deal and trade like merchants 
with their stocks [i.c. capital], and not with the exchange 
[i.e. on credit] as all the young merchants do ” 7 ; and the 
trading companies endeavoured to set limits to the credit 

1 Supra, vol. ii. 22 (note 2), 28. For the cardmakers, see The Clothiers ’ 
Reason against . . . prohibiting . . . foreign Wool Cards. In the eighteenth 
century the ironmasters of Furness gave over 14 months’ credit: Fell, 
The Early Iron Industry of Furness , 330-331* See infra , Appendix, p. 514, 
No. 1. 

* Thus in July 1380 a London draper sold kersies worth £600, which 
were to be paid for in April : Acts of the Privy Council, 1581-1582, p. 103. 

* Ibid. 1591-1592, p. 559, * a Ibid. 1619-1621, p. 79 (1619). 

4 Hist . MSS. Comm. Portland , iv. 167 (1705). In 1637 a merchant 
owed £1700 to Coggeshall clothiers : State Papers Domestic , 1636-1637, 
p. 3O8. See infra. Appendix, p. 514, No. 2. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1575-1577, pp- 224-225 ; 1578-1580, p. 171 ; 
1597-1598, p. 550. It also intervened on behalf of insolvent clothiers: 
State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 395, 471 ; 1629-1631, p. 419. 

* Raleigh, Works (ed. 1829), viii. 367. 

7 Burgon, Life of Gresham , i. 463 (1553) ; Tudor Economic Documents 
(ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 47 (? 1564). 
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system by fixing the period for which credit might be given *. 
Yet all efforts to restrict the use of credit proved ineffectual. 
At the close of the seventeenth century the Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations stated that “ a great part of trade 
is carried on by credit ” *. Barbon affirmed that in all 
trading centres more wares were sold upon credit than for 
' present money " Most of the retail traders ”, he re¬ 
marked, “ buy upon . . . credit, and are usually trusted 
for more than double they are worth ” 3 . Defoe even de¬ 
clared that two-thirds of the trade of England was con¬ 
ducted on a credit basis, and that English tradesmen under¬ 
stood how to manage credit better than any other tradesmen 
in the world 4 . English merchants not only took credit 
at home but gave it abroad, and this produced a twofold 
result—it promoted the development of oversea trade, and 
strengthened England’s hold upon foreign markets, which 
in some cases were heavily indebted to her 5 * . 

The instrument of credit transactions in domestic trade 
was the bill of debt or inland bill of exchange *. Down to 
the end of the seventeenth century bills of debt were ‘ the 
loosest things in trade ’ 7 , since they could not be ‘ pro¬ 
tested * for non-payment. Moreover, during a great part 
of the century, they were not readily transferable. Malynes, 
writing in 1622, stated that the ‘ laudable custom ’ of trans¬ 
ferring bills of debt from one person to another " is not 


1 Supra , vol. ii. 225 (the Merchant Adventurers) ; Acts and Ordinances 
of the Eastland Company, 55. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xii. 435. 

* Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 27-28. Similarly : Davenant, 
Works (ed. 1771), i. 442. 

4 Defoe, The Complete English Tradesman (ed. 1732), i. 339, 343. 

5 Ibid. 338-339. For colonial indebtedness, see supra, p. 169, note 4. 
For Portuguese indebtedness, see Westerfield, Middlemen in English Busi¬ 
ness, 386. For Spain, see infra, Appendix, p. 514, No. 3. 

• For foreign bills of exchange, see supra, pp. 80 seq. Another type 
of bill, called 4 Dry Exchange \ was 1 * Usurer’s Exchange \ i,e. a loan of 
money " upon interest with condition to receive the same sum of moneys, 
with a certain profit, at a certain time, and in the same place ", The ad¬ 
vantages to the usurer were (1) that the bill mentioned only the sum to be 
paid, not the sum received, so that it could not be known what interest 
he exacted ; {2) if the bill were not met punctually, he could take immediate 
action 4 by attachment and arrest ’: Scarlett, The Stile of Exchanges 
(1682), 4, 266-268. 

f Defoe's phrase: The Complete English Tradesman (ed. 1732), i. 351. 
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practised in England ”, though ' altogether used ’ by the 
Merchant Adventurers abroad 1 : Misselden in the same year 
recommended that the buying, selling and transferring of 
bills of debt should be made legal 2 : Roberts (1641) de¬ 
plored ” the great stock of the kingdom which continually 
lieth in all negotiators’ hands in dead bills and bonds ” 
without circulating in trade 3 : Child (1668) attributed the 
prosperity of the Netherlands, among other factors, to a law 
permitting the transference of bills from one to another, 
whereas in England men were " accustomed to buy and 
sell goods by verbal contracts only ” 4 . In 1669 a measure 
was introduced into Parliament to make inland bills of 
exchange transferable like foreign bills of exchange, but it 
dropped with the close of the session 5 . Five years later 
another Act was drafted, which stated that many ‘ incon¬ 
veniences ’ occurred to merchants " for want of power to 
assign their bills ... in satisfaction of their debts ”; 
but it was not proceeded with ®. However the custom of 
merchants prevailed, and before the close of the seventeenth 
century inland bills of exchange appear to have become in 
practice readily transferable 7 . They were invested with 
legal sanction by the Act of 1698, which provided that they 
should be protested for non-payment, after which the holder 
could recover payment, together with interest and charges, 
from whomever the bill had been received 8 . A subsequent 
Act (1705) made promissory notes also assignable by en¬ 
dorsement, and allowed action to be taken on them as in 
the case of inland bills of exchange 9 . This not only effected 
economies in the transmission of money, but enabled capital 
to circulate more rapidly, since the holder of the bill could 

1 Malynes, Consuetude > vel Lex Mercatoria (1622), 96-99, 

8 Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 117-118. 

8 Roberts, The Treasure of Traffike (1641), 54. 

4 Child, Brief Observations concerning Trade and Interest of Money 
(1668), 6 ; Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 7, 136. Similarly : 
Hist. MSS . Comm. Portland , i. 406 (1647) ; Potter, The Trades-Man's 
Jewel (1650). 

6 Hist. MSS. Comm. viii. part i. 137. 

4 Ibid. ix. part ii. 40. 

8 On the development of the negotiable character of bills, see Holds- 
worth, A History of English Law, viii. 140 seq. 

9 Statutes, vii. 371. • Ibid , viii, 353. 
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now anticipate the day of payment by discounting the bill 
or assigning it in payment of his own debtsThe develop¬ 
ment of banking in the seventeenth century, as we shall see • 
created another form of credit instrument, bank-notes and 
goldsmith’s notes, which became current in lieu of specie, 
and by facilitating large payments ' eased ’ the course of 
trade. These various kinds of paper credit made the national 
wealth more liquid, and in quickening trade and industry 
they served in the nature of new resources. 

on Where a merchant or manufacturer or shopkeeper did 
not trade on his own capital or on book-credit, or when 
either of these was inadequate, there remained open to him 
a third recourse—to trade on borrowed capital 8 . “ How 

many merchants and shopkeepers ”, exclaimed Mun, ” have 
begun with little or nothing of their own, and yet are grown 
very rich by trading with other men’s money” *. Bacon 
declared that "it is certain that the greatest part of trade 
is driven by young merchants upon borrowing at interest ” 8 ; 
and the extent of capital loaned for productive purposes 
might be very large, for example, a gunfounder under the 
Commonwealth employed a capital of £30,000 on which he 
paid interest 6 . But before the use of borrowed capital 
could become general two things were needed—the abandon¬ 
ment of the mediaeval attitude towards usury; and the 
establishment of a banking system. 

The problem of usury assumed a new aspect in the six¬ 
teenth century. Hitherto the ethical issues involved in the 
taking of interest had been the most widely canvassed ; yet 
though they still continued to engage attention, their im¬ 
portance steadily diminished. Writers still spoke of the 

1 Child had predicted that it would " effectually increase the useful 
stock [capital] of the nation at least one-third part" : A New Discourse of 
Trade (4th ed.), 139. 

* Infra , pp. 231, 242. 

* The writer of a letter in 1555 remarks—** Here is in London many 
merchants bankrupt; as I learn, my aunt will not trust no more any 
merchants*': Hist, MSS, Comm, iii. 37. 

4 Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 144. 

• Bacon, Essays : Of Usury, 

• State Papers Domestic , 1651, p. 62. 
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‘ damnable sin of usury but their protestations went un¬ 
heeded : the main current of thought swept by them con¬ 
cerned with issues that were fundamentally economic. The 
questions, which exercised the minds of men in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, concerned primarily not the law¬ 
fulness but the rate of interest. Ought the rate of interest 
to be fixed by law ? And what machinery was required- to 
bring together lender and borrower, and to mobilize the 
resources of the community so as to create ‘ a fund of credit ’ ? 
The answer to these questions was worked out by gradual 
stages, in the course of which was evolved the modem banking 
system. 

The prohibition of usury rested on the assumption that 
money was barren : its abandonment was dictated by the 
recognition that “ it is only idle moneys, locked up in a chest 
and unemployed, that is unfruitful and barren ” *. “ 'Tis a 

vain thing ”, observed Selden, " to say money begets not 
money, for that no doubt it does ” 2 . The demand for money 
came principally from two classes—traders and landowners. 
The trader, who had no capital of his own and might not 
borrow it, “ must either sit still, or buy at time ” (i.e. on 
credit), ” which is interest under another name ” 3 . Where 
money was expended on capital goods or in trade, it was the 
means to create further wealth, and the lender in charging 
interest only asserted a right to share in the wealth produced 
with his assistance. Thus Malynes wrote : If I deal with 
a merchant that maketh gain of my money with his trade 
and commerce, and is well able to pay me again, being chiefly 
enriched by my means, why should not I in reason have part 
of his benefit and advantage when by my goods he is grown 
rich ? " 4 In the case of the landowner whose choice lay 
between a mortgage and the forced sale of his estates, the 
payment of interest might appear not only the lesser of two 
evils, but even an equitable return to the lender for the service 
he had rendered. This idea that interest was lawful, where 

1 Scarlett, The Stile of Exchanges (1682), Preface. Cf. Barboa, A Dis - 
course of Trade (1690), 31-32. 

2 Table Talk of John Selden (ed. Pollock), 135. 

8 North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 8-9. 

4 Malynes, Consuetude t tel Lex Mercatoria (1622), 330. 
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the borrower turned the money to good account, produced a 
phase of money-lending of which we get a glimpse in Derby¬ 
shire in the reign of James I. Here a debtor paid interest 
on a loan, if he acknowledged that he had enjoyed a benefit 
from it; otherwise the creditor took his money back at the 
end of a certain period without interest, and lent it to another. 
Lenders chose their debtors with discretion, so that they 
actually made 10 per cent, on their money while helping 
others ‘ in their distressed estates ’. The writer of the letter, 
in which this account is given, adds: "I have cause to thank 
them . . . that lent me money after that rate in my need, 
for otherwise I had had no foot of land at this hour ” \ 
None the less interest continued to be regarded as ' the fruit 
of another man’s labour ’; and usurers were stigmatized as 
“ the true drones of a commonwealth, living upon the honey 
without any labour ” 1 2 * . It was reserved for Locke to suggest 
that " to receive profit from the loan of mohey is as equitable 
and lawful as receiving rent for land, and more tolerable to 
the borrower ”, whose labour was less arduous than that of 
a tenant, while his returns were likely to be much greater *. 

In practice no distinction was possible between produc¬ 
tive and unproductive loans ; and the toleration of the one, 
in the interests of traders and manufacturers, necessarily 
extended to the other. An Act fixing the maximum rate 
of interest at 10 per cent, had been passed in 1545, but 
repealed in 1552 4 : it was revived by Parliament (1571) in 
a Statute which still denounced usury as ‘ forbidden by the 
law of God ’ s , and gave the lender no legal right to enforce 
a contract for interest. In the debate on the Usury Bill 
the change of opinion was expressed by a member who said 
that “ the mischief is of the excess, not otherwise ” ; and to 
forbid interest was to hamper trade, by keeping apart those 
with money and those with the skill to use it •. The actual 

1 Hist . MSS. Comm. Cowper , i. 54 (1605). 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 57. 

* Locke, Works (ed. 1801), v. 36-37. 

4 Supra, vol. i. 619. 

4 Statutes , iv. part i. 542. 

* D'Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1682), 272. 
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rate was sometimes much above 10 per cent.: in 1588 even 
20 per cent, was paid x . Under James I. a proposal to limit 
the rate of interest to 8 per cent, was defeated in 1621 partly 
on religious, partly on economic grounds—the former be¬ 
cause it tolerated usury ; the latter because it would distress 
merchants and “ undo most of the gentry of England, will 
bring down the'price of land, no man will lend money, and 
so many mortgages may be lost ” *. Three years later the 
proposal was revived : on this occasion it was urged that it 
would lead to the withdrawal of foreign capital from England, 
and to the investment of English capital abroad *. The 
argument in favour of the reduction was one frequently 
employed after the Restoration, namely, that the low rate 
of interest in Holland was “ the reason why we are beaten 
out of trade by the Low-Country men ” 4 . This argument 
carried the day and interest was fixed at 8 per cent. (1625), 
" provided that no words in this law contained shall be 
construed or expounded to allow the practice of usury in 
point of religion or conscience” 5 . Under the Common¬ 
wealth the rate was reduced to 6 per cent. *: this was con¬ 
firmed at the Restoration 7 : but an attempt to lower it to 
4 per cent, in 1669 proved a failure *. In 1714 the rate was 
brought down to 5 per cent.*. This was done partly to relieve 
the landowners burdened by the war with a heavy load of 
indebtedness; partly to bring the English rate nearer to 
the Dutch; and partly in the belief that a high rate of 
interest on loans discouraged the investment of money in 
trade. 

These enactments provoked a sharp conflict of opinion 
as to whether there was a natural rate of interest against 
which legislation was ineffective. The demand for State 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm . Middleton, 567. 

1 House of Commons Journals, i. 611. * Ibid. i. 679, 775. 

4 Ibid. i. 775. The rate of interest in Holland in 1622 was 6 and 7 
per cent, according to Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 117. 

• The Act came into operation in 1625 : Statutes, iv. part ii. 1223-1224. 

• 1651 : Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 548. 

7 1660 : Statutes, v. 236. 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. via. part i. 134 ; ibid. Kenyon , 83. 

• Statutes, ix. 928. From the record of a trial in 1691 it would seem 
that 5 per cent, was considered the proper rate for mortgages : House of 
Lords MSS. 1692-1693, pp. 288-289. 
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Arguments regulation was inspired by the low rate in Holland, where 
against in the later seventeenth century it was 3 or 4 per cent. 1 . 
legal rates. " This ”, declared Child, “is the causa causans of all the 
other causes of the riches of that people ”; and he predicted 
that if the rate were as low in England, we should become 
"as rich and considerable in trade as they now are"*. The 
cheapness of money gave the Dutch many advantages 
over their competitors. It enabled them to build and equip 
their ships at a smaller cost; to undersell other traders; 
and to hold large stocks—it was said that a dearth of com 
in England or elsewhere enriched Holland, the great ' maga¬ 
zine and storehouse ’ of Europe, ' seven years after The 
English merchant was therefore seriously handicapped by 
the fact that the price of money was much higher in this 
country than in Holland 3 . Other writers condemned "the 
vanity and fruitlessness of making civil positive laws against 
the laws of nature ”, and considered it best for the State to 
leave borrowers and lenders to make their own bargains. 
They pointed out, first of all, that interest always carries 
with it insurance for risk. Where the security was hazardous, 
" a kind of insurance must be interwoven with the simple 
natural interest, which may advance the usury very con- 
scionably unto any height below the principal itself" 4 ; 
while those who gave good security—for example, the East 
India Company—borrowed under the legal rates. And next, 
they held that the natural fall of interest is the effect of 
trade. " It is not low interest makes trade ", said Sir 
Dudley North, " but trade increasing, the stock of the nation 
makes interest low ” 5 . Misselden had given utterance to 
a similar view nearly three-quarters of a century earlier: 
" As it is the scarcity of money that maketh the high rates 

1 So it was cpmmonly stated (e.g. Locke, Works, ed. 1801, v. 67) ; 
but Sir Dudley North was 'certainly informed' that "the current interest 
between merchant and merchant, when they disburse money for each 
other's account, is 6 per cent.", and that money lent at 3 and 4 per 
cent, was " upon mortgages " : Discourses upon Trade (1691), 5. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 8-9. 

1 Coke, Treatise (1671), ii. 123-124; Britannia Languens (1680), 53; 
Bar bon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 79 seq, 

4 Petty, Economic Writings, i. 48, 304. 

1 North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 4. Similarly: Hume, Essays: 
Of Interest . '* Stock " means capital. 
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of interest, so the plenty of money will make the rates low 
better than any statute for that purpose ” *. Their third 
line of argument was that usurers would foreclose their 
mortgages, that mercantile credit would be ruined and 
foreign money withdrawn, and that money would not be 
forthcoming on public emergencies *. The compulsory 
abatement of interest would profit only ' the vast-moneyed 
traders ’, who would squeeze out small men and engross 
trade in their own hands ; it would encourage extravagance 
on the part of landowners who spent more than their in¬ 
come ; it would lead to evasion and perjury ; it would 
inflict loss on all who deposited their money with bankers 
—the incomes of widows and orphans, especially, would 
suffer—since they would only receive the legal rate; and, 
to crown all, borrowers would still be compelled to pay the 
natural price for money in accordance with the law of 
demand and supply. 

Once usuiy was brought within the pale of the law, if Early 
not of social morality, the ground was prepared for the rise 
of banking in its modem form. The early history of bank¬ 
ing in England is obscure. The usurer was a well-known 
figure in mediaeval society, but we cannot say whether 
he was accustomed as a normal and regular practice to 
receive deposits or to make advances with money entrusted 
to him by others : it was presumably his own capital that, as 
a rule, he loaned *. The crucial question is when the system 
of deposit banking first became general. It may be safely 
assumed that there was a transitional stage, in which the 
services of a financial intermediary were requisitioned to 
make a temporary arrangement for the disposal of money 
in an advantageous way. Thus in 1590 the ‘ portion of a 
young maid ’ was loaned through the agency of a scrivener 1 * * 4 . 

The scrivener’s occupation as a clerical expert, engaged in 
drawing up bills and bonds, gave him opportunities for 

1 Misseltlen, Free Trade (162*), 117. 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. viii. part i. 134. 

• It is, of course, more than likely that landowners, merchants and 
others did entrust their surplus wealth to the mediaeval money-lender, 
and received remuneration from him. See also supra , vol. i. 617. note 3. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council , 1590, p. 359 ,* *59o~i59*. p. 95- 
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arranging credit transactions ; and a commission on usury 
in the reign of Charles I. was specially instructed to punish 
scriveners, who charged more than was allowed “ for procuring 
moneys to be lent ” K In some cases money may also have 
been deposited with the scrivener 2 ; but in general he 
appears to have acted as a broker between lender and 
borrower. Money-lending was not confined to scriveners, 
for banking had not yet become a specialized profession *. 
In Elizabeth’s reign Sir Thomas Gresham, among his varied 
activities, was a banker with whom money was deposited 
on interest 4 : Pallavicino, a ‘ gentleman of Genoa ’ settled 
in England, was a prominent financier 6 : the estates of the 
Earl of Essex, whose debts exceeded ten thousand pounds 
in 1597, were mortgaged to a mercer and three wine mer¬ 
chants*: and even the Dean of Windsor was accused of 
' letting his money to use a charge which he repudiated 7 . 
Under the Early Stuarts brokers and ‘ friperers ’, as well as 
scriveners, are mentioned as “ taking greater sums of money 
for the loan and forbearance of money upon bonds and 
other securities, than permitted by law" *. After the 
Restoration, and even in the eighteenth century, the scrivener 
still conducted financial operations •. Defoe described the 
tactics of the scrivener, who offers a tradesman “ to lodge 
some money in his hands. So he calls it, pretending 'tis 
from a client who has some money to dispose of " 10 . How- 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1637-1638, pp. 602-603- The scrivener acted 
as a broker in other matters: e.g. the sale of skins to leather-sellers: ibid. 
1638-1639. p. 245. 

* On this point, see Tawney, Introduction to Wilson, A Discourse 
upon Usury , 99-101 ; Richards, The Early History of Banking in England , 
15-18. For the varied activities of a Restoration scrivener, see Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Hodgkin , 21. 

* Tawney, op. cit . 86 seq. Chetham, the great clothier, made advances 
of money : Raines and Sutton, Life of Humphrey Chetham , i. 120. 

4 He allowed Burghley’s son-in-law (Lord Oxford) 10 per cent, and 
then 12 per cent, for his money : Burgon, Life of Gresham , ii. 412-413. 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1580-1581, p. 356. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , vii. 283. 

7 State Papers Domestic , 1601-1603, pp. 272-273. For the transactions 
of an Elizabethan usurer (George Stoddard), see Hall, Society in the 
Elizabethan Age , 48 seq. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1637-1638, p. 603. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 80; Britannia Languens (1680), 234; Dave- 

nant. Works (ed. 1771). i. 79; Defoe, The Complete English Tradesman 
(ed. 173*)* i- 373- u Defoe, op. cit . i. 373. 
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ever, by the middle of the seventeenth century the scrivener 
was eclipsed in importance by the goldsmiths. 

The goldsmiths did not create the banking system, as The gou- 
it is sometimes asserted, but they played an important 
part in its development. Various factors contributed to the 
evolution of the goldsmith into a banker. One of their 
functions was to deal in foreign money of which they kept 
supplies; another was to * cull ’ and weigh English coins 
which passed through their hands, melting down the weighty 
coins for plate or for export as bullion *. They thus became 
accustomed to financial business, and on occasion they 
doubtless made advances, while their strong-rooms pro¬ 
vided obvious facilities for the safe custody of their cus¬ 
tomers’ money. The distrust aroused among native and 
foreign merchants by Charles I.'s seizure of the bullion in 
the Mint, until then accounted * the safest place and surest 
staple in these parts of the world ’ *, coupled with the in¬ 
security of property during the Civil War, extended the 
practice of entrusting money to the goldsmiths’ charge. 

Their ordinary business was at a standstill, “ the trade of 
plate being then but little worth, most of the nobility and 
gentry and others melting down their old plate rather than 
buying new ’’ * Accordingly they embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity to become " the merchants’ cash-keepers, to receive 
and pay for nothing, few observing or conjecturing their 
profit they had for their pains ” 4 . Some of them, *' who 
had the highest credit, undertook to receive gentlemen's 
rents as they were returned to town, and indeed any man's 
money, and to allow them some interest for it though it 
lay for a month only or less, the owners calling for it by a 
hundred or fifty pounds at a time as their occasions and 
expenses wanted it. This new * practice giving hopes to 
everybody to make profit of their money until the hour 
they spent it, and the conveniency as they thought to com- 

1 Supra, p. 78. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1640-1641, p. 524. See infra, p. 315. 

* The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers (1676), 3. 

* Ibid. 3. 

* The practice of making deposits was not new: see supra, p. 228, 
note 4. 
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mand their money when they pleased, which they could 
not do when lent at interest upon personal or real security— 
these hopes, I say, drew a great cash into these new gold¬ 
smiths’ hands ” l . 

Under the Commonwealth the goldsmiths, ‘ especially 
those in Lombard Street', were spoken of as " the greatest 
merchants and London cashiers, who will receive any man’s 
money for nothing and pay it for them the same or the next 
day ” *. In order to encourage deposits the goldsmiths 
began to pay interest, and under Charles II. they gave 6 per 
cent. 8 . This ‘ trade of hankering ', as it was called, grew so 
popular that, according to Child, “ most men as soon as they 
can make up a sum of £50 or £100 send it in to the gold¬ 
smith ” *. Those with money at their disposal found the 
system more attractive than loans on mortgage, where the 
absence of a land register made the security uncertain, and 
“ it was so troublesome and chargeable getting their moneys 
again when they had occasion to use it ” 6 . Roger North 
relates that his brother. Sir Dudley North, upon his return 
from Turkey near the end of Charles II.'s reign, “ found 
divers usages in London very different from what had been 
practised in his time there ... as, first, touching their 
running cash which, by almost all sorts of merchants, was 
slid into goldsmith’s hands ; and they themselves paid and 
received only by bills, as if all their dealings were in banco. 
He counted this a foolish, lazy method, and obnoxious to 
great accidents; and he never could bring himself wholly 
to comply with it. For, having taken an apprentice, one 
Fairclough, the son of a Presbyterian old usurer, he paid and 
received all by his cash-keeper in his own counting house, as 
merchants used to do. But, at length, he was prevailed on 
to use Benjamin Hinton, a Lombard-street man; and, for 
acting therein against his conscience, was punished with the 
loss of about fifty pounds. But others lost great sums by 
this man ; and his breaking made a great shake upon the 

1 The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers (1676), 5. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 263. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 33. Also infra , p. 235. 

4 Child, op, dt. p. xxxix. 

* Yarranton, England's Improvement (1677), l 7 * 
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Exchange. I remember he hath come home ... in great 
amazement at his own greatness ; for the banking goldsmiths 
came to him upon the Exchange with low obeisances, 

' hoping for the honour ’—‘ should be proud to serve him 
and the like ; and all for nothing but to have the keeping of 
his cash. This pressing made him the more averse to that 
practice; and, when his acquaintance asked him where he 
kept his cash, he said : ‘ At home; where should he keep 
it ? ' They wondered at him, as one that did not know his 
own interest. But, in the latter end of his time, when he 
had left the City and dealt more in trusts and mortgages 
than in merchandise, he saw a better bottom and used the 
shop of Sir Francis Child, at Temple-bar, for the paying and 
receiving all his great sums " l . The basis of deposit banking 
was public confidence in the personal credit and integrity 
of the banker, and when public confidence was shaken there 
at once appeared the phenomenon of a ‘ run on the banks '. ‘ a run on 
The presence of the Dutch in the Medway in 1667 caused a ihe banks ' 
panic. “ There was such astonishment that everyone went 
to his goldsmith to recall his moneys, but they were all sent 
back empty-handed ” *. According to Pepys, however, the 
goldsmiths did not refuse to pay out money *, while the King 
gave an assurance of their solvency and declared that the 
Exchequer would meet its obligations to them 4 . 

The goldsmith issued to the depositor a ‘ note ’. These Gold. 

‘ goldsmith’s notes ’ were of two kinds 8 . One, ‘ the running ^j£’ s 
cash note ', was a receipt on which were entered the amounts 
deposited and the amounts withdrawn : this was the pre¬ 
cursor of the modem * pass-book ’. The next step was to 
dispense with the personal application of the depositor, and 
allow him to address an order to the goldsmith to pay the 

1 North, The Lives of ihe Norths (ed. Jessopp), ii. 174-175. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1667, p. 246. 

* Pepys, Diary (ed. Wheatley), vi. 362. 

4 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3493. Printed in 
Turnor, The Case of the Bankers and their Creditors (ed. 1675), 135. 

8 On the ‘goldsmith's notes', see Bisschop, The Rise of the London 
Money Market , 53-61 ; Martin, “ The Grasshopper” in Lombard Street, 127- 
128. Dr. Bisschop (op, cit, 67) considers that the discounting of bills 
" did not come into prominence until much later ”, but it was already 
common in 1676 : The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers 
(1676), 4. 
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bearer a stated amount: an early example of this, the pre¬ 
cursor of the modem cheque, is dated 1675 *. The other 
kind of note was a * promissory note ’ in which the gold¬ 
smith undertook to pay a certain sum. These * promissory 
notes ’ were transferable, and they served the purpose of a 
modem bank-note, from which they differed in the respect 
that they were issued for irregular instead of fixed amounts. 
Although the money deposited with goldsmiths was due 
either ‘ at sight' or within a short period, they did not keep 
it in their coffers, but issued most of it to make advances to 
merchants and the Crown, depending upon their customers 
to bring in money as fast as it was taken out *. *' Having 

thus got money into their hands, they presumed upon some 
to come as fast as others were paid away; and upon that 
confidence of a running cash (as they call it), they begun to 
accommodate men with moneys for weeks and months upon 
extraordinary gratuities, and supply all necessitous mer¬ 
chants, that over-traded their stock, with present money 
for their bills of exchange, discounting sometimes double, 
perhaps treble interest for the time as they found the mer¬ 
chant more or less pinched ” 8 . More important than the 
merchants—or even the needy landowners living in excess 
of their income, who still remained the chief borrowers of 
money according to Sir Dudley North 4 —the financial needs 
of the Crown proved the decisive factor in the evolution of 
the banking system. 

Mediaeval kings had borrowed in times of stress from 
foreign bankers as well as from their own subjects, so that 
the practice of raising Government loans was no novelty in 
the sixteenth century. But the debasement of the currency 
in the first half of the century, and the influx of American 
silver in the second half, altered the traditional level of 
prices, and the sovereign was no longer able, even in ordinary 
times, to ‘ live of his own Elizabeth had recourse to 
borrowing on a large scale, and the expedients adopted by 

1 Printed in Richards, The Early History of Banking in England , 50-51. 

1 According to Sir Dudley North, a banker who owed j£xo,ooo seldom 
kept £1000 in specie : Discourses upon Trade (1691), 21. 

* The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers (1676), 4. 

4 North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 6-7. 
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her successors for supplying the deficiencies of their income 
involved them in a constitutional struggle with Parliament, 
which attributed their difficulties to extravagance. After 
the Restoration Charles II., debarred from raising money by 
illegal taxation, systematically anticipated supplies. The 
long wars with France, which began under William III., 
forced Parliament at last to face the real situation, and the 
solution was found in the creation of a funded debt on the 
basis of which was erected the Bank of England. 

In the sixteenth century the English Government nego- Antwerp, 
tiated loans in Antwerp, then the world’s money market. t ^ 0 ^ UCi 
The financial agent of the Crown under Elizabeth was Sir market. 
Thomas Gresham, through whom business was conducted 
with foreign bankers, and the city of London furnished the 
security 1 . While Elizabeth’s credit was better than that of 
her predecessors—she paid 12 per cent, whereas they had paid 
14 per cent.*—the ‘ money-men ’ of Antwerp were not always 
ready to lend money owing to the insecurity of her position. 

In 1562 Gresham wrote: “ Here is such great doubts cast 
upon our estate as the credit of the Queen’s majesty and all 
the whole nation is at a stay, and glad is that man that may 
be quit of an Englishman’s bill ” * The course of events 
described above \ which led in 1564 to the departure of the 
Merchant Adventurers from Antwerp, increased the dis¬ 
inclination of foreign bankers to make loans, to the English 
Government: the rate of interest rose to 16 per cent.*: 
and in 1566 Gresham announced his intention of returning 
home. " I do see and feel already that here is no more 
money to be had at no price ; by reason I have gone through 
all the money-men by one practice or other, and specially 

* E.g. State Papers Foreign, 1558-1559, p. 13. The foreign bankers 
included the Fuggers, Jasper Schetz * and his brethren \ and Lazarus 
Tucker : Burgon, Life of Gresham , i. Appendix, Nos. x.-xi.; Ehrcnberg, 

Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance , 116, 190. 

* Burgon, Life of Gresham, ii. 32-33. Gresham stated in 1566 that the 
loans he had negotiated since Elizabeth’s accession amounted to £1,100,000: 
ibid, ii, 418. 

* Ibid. ii. 13. Contrast Ehrenberg, Capital and Finance in the Age of 
the Renaissance , 346: “ On the Continent its credit remained unshaken 
during the most severe crises 

4 Supra, vol. ii. 199. 

4 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , i. 53* 
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with all them which I was wont to deal withal—as the 
Fuggers, Schetz, Paul van Dali, Rellinger, Lixall, the heirs 
of Lazarus Tucker, and divers other ” *. The inability to 
raise money abroad had two significant effects. It forced 
the nation to rely in a larger measure upon its own resources— 
by 1570 Gresham had succeeded in raising a loan of over 
£ 21,000 in the City at 12 per cent., though the Queen was 
required to give “ her accustomed bonds for the discharging 
of the Statute of Usuries, which [wrote Gresham] I would 
wish might be presently set at liberty, if it were possible, 
for the better accomplishing of her highness’ enterprise ” *. 
This loan was furnished by individuals and apparently was 
voluntary, in contrast with the loan of £30,000 exacted from 
the Merchant Adventurers at the beginning of the reign 1 * 3 . 
As a corollary, a change of policy in respect of usury was 
forced upon Elizabethan statesmen : and, in order to enable 
London to take the place of Antwerp’as the bankers of the 
English Government, the Act of 1571 was passed which to 
all intents and purposes sanctioned the payment of interest 4 . 
Failure to repay punctually the loans made by her subjects 
impaired the Queen’s credit, but she was apparently able 
near the end of her reign to raise a loan in the City at 10 
per cent. 5 . 

At first the Government relied largely upon the mer¬ 
cantile classes for raising loans. It was observed by the 
Venetian ambassador in 1610 that English merchants had 
"acquired great power, on account of the need which the 
King and his ministers always have of them in realizing the 
revenue and the subsidies ” # . The emergence of the gold- 


1 Burgon, Life of Gresham, ii. 158. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1571-1575, PP- 53 seq. ; Burgon, Life of 
Gresham, ii. 342*343. Loans were also raised in Germany (Burgon, op. cit. 
ii. 418) and at Lyons (Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i. 91). In 1572 the 
Queen still owed over ^20,000 at Antwerp : Hist. MSS. Comm . Salisbury, 
ii. 19. 

* Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. 89. See supra , vol. ii. 242. 

4 " That being done ... I would not doubt but that there would be 
more money found in London than in Antwerp M (Clough) : Burgon, 
Life of Gresham, ii. 180-181. For the Act of 1571 : supra, p. 224. 

* 1598 : Ads of the Privy Council, 1598-1599. P- 337 ; Hist. MSS . 
Comm . Salisbury, viii. 511 ; Burgon, Life of Gresham, ii. 420. 

* State Papers Venetian, 1607-1610, pp. 475, 481. 
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smiths as Government bankers took place under the Common- Goldsmiths 
wealth, and they supplied Cromwell’s ' wants of money 
upon great advantages ’ l * * 4 * . After the Restoration the King 
relied habitually upon them for advances in anticipation 
of the revenue, although this did not exclude loans from the 
trading companies as before *. According to Clarendon 8 , 

“ the bankers did not consist of above the number of five 
or six men \ some whereof were aldermen and had been 
lord mayors of London. . . . They were a tribe that had 
risen and grown up in Cromwell’s time, and never were 
heard of before the late troubles, till when the whole trade 
of money had passed through the hands of the scriveners: 
they were for the most part goldsmiths, men known to be 
so rich and of so good reputation that all the money of the 
kingdom would be trusted or deposited in their hands 
The relations between the Government and the bankers are 
thus described. As soon as an Act of Parliament was passed 
the bankers were called into the presence of the King, " and 
told ‘ that the King had occasion to use such a sum of ready 
money within such a day ’. . . . Whereupon one said : 

‘ He would within such a time pay one hundred thousand 
pounds ’; another more, and another less, as they found 
themselves provided ; for there was no joint stock amongst 
them, but every one supplied according to his ability. 

They were desirous to have 8 in the hundred ”, but pro¬ 
fessed to " leave the interest to the King’s own bounty, 
declaring ‘ that themselves paid 6 in the hundred for all 
the money with which they were entrusted ’, which was 
known to be true ” 6 * . The legal rate was 6 per cent., yet 
the King paid 10 or 12 per cent., the rate of interest growing 
as his credit deteriorated owing to the extent of his borrow¬ 
ings 8 —in 1676 it was said that the bankers received ‘ above 

1 The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers (1676), 5. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1665-1666, p. 357. 

• The Life of Edward , Earl of Clarendon (ed. 1827), iii. 7, 

4 l.e. the principal goldsmiths who had dealings with the King. The 
number of goldsmiths engaged in deposit-banking was much larger. 

(There were 44 in 1677 : Westerfield, Middlemen in English Business , 

37 «.) 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon (ed. 1827), iii. 8-9. 

• Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 19. 
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20, and sometimes 30 in the hundred' K The loan, together 
with the interest to be paid on it, was charged on various 
branches of the revenue, the bankers being given an assign¬ 
ment of “ the payment of the first money that should be 
payable upon that Act of Parliament ... or tallies upon 
the farmers of the customs or excise, or such other branches 
of the revenue as were least charged; having the King's 
own word and the faith of the Treasurer that they should 
be exactly complied with ” *. 

The Confidence in ‘ the King's own word' was rudely shaken, 

when the Exchequer was ‘ shut up ’ (18 December 1671) 
and an order suspended payments due to the bankers 
for a period of twelve months 3 : this was done in expectation 
of a rupture with the Dutch. The goldsmiths thereupon 
suspended payment to their own clients, who included 
merchants from the West of England 4 ; and bills of ex¬ 
change were returned to Italy dishonoured *. “ The com¬ 

mon faith of a nation violated”, wrote Tumor. He met 
the plea that the bankers had exacted greater interest 
than the law allowed—and had therefore forfeited their 
loans—with the argument that an Act of 1671 • had sanc¬ 
tioned higher rates, by levying a tax of 15s. per cent, on 
loans for which the King was required to pay more than 
6 per cent. ‘ as interest, consideration, gratuity or otherwise ’; 
and in any case the loss fell upon the bankers’ clients 7 . 
Evelyn attributed the responsibility for this breach of 
faith to Clifford, who “ hinted to me as a confidant that his 
majesty would shut up the Exchequer . . . but, says he, it 
will soon be open again and everybody satisfied. For this 
bold man, who had been the sole adviser of the King to 

1 The Mystery of the New Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers {1676), 5. 

* The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon (cd. 1S27), iii. 9. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1671-1672, pp. 68, 87. 

4 Ibid . 1671-1672, p. 73. " When the Exchequer was first shut, few 
people failed, but imputed that for a cause " : Houghton, A Collection 
of Letters for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade , ix. 94 (1682). 

* Andr6adfcs, History of the Bank of England , 40. For details of the 

debt due to the goldsmith bankers, see Richards, The Early History of 
Banking in England , 67 seq. 4 Statutes , v. 693. 

7 Turnor, The Case of the Bankers and their Creditors (ed. 1675), 1, 
114*117. For a defence of the stoppage, see State Papers Domestic , 1673- 
1675, PP- 502-503- 
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invade that sacred stock (though some pretend it was Lord 
Ashley’s counsel, then chancellor of the exchequer), was 
so over-confident of the success of this unworthy design 
against the Smyrna merchants as to put his majesty on 
an action, which not only lost the hearts of his subjects— 
and ruined many widows and orphans whose stocks were 
lent him—but the reputation of his Exchequer for ever, it 
being before in such credit that he might have commanded 
half the wealth of the nation. The credit of this bank 
being thus broken did exceedingly discontent the people, 
and never did his majesty’s affairs prosper to any purpose 
after it ” x . The suspension of payments was prolonged 
by a subsequent declaration beyond the original date *, 
and in 1675 the creditors of the goldsmiths laid their dis¬ 
tressed condition before Parliament. Some, they stated, 
were widows and orphans, others had saved to maintain 
themselves in their old age, others had put their estates into 
the goldsmiths' hands until their children came of age to 
apprentice them or bestow them in marriage *. The King 
undertook to assign ‘ the hereditary excise ’ for ' the pay¬ 
ment and satisfaction ’ of the bankers’ debt *, and the interest 
was punctually paid until about a year before his death. The 
payment then ceased, but eventually (1705) it was made 
part—in origin the oldest part—of the national debt 6 . 

The ‘ stop of the Exchequer ’ affected the King’s credit •, 
and it had its nemesis in the rate of interest which Charles 
II. was now required to pay 7 . Evidently a system, under 

1 Evelyn, Diary (ed. Dobson), ii. 340. Arlington declared that he 
" knew not who directed it; all concurred in it " : State Papers Domestic, 
1673-1675, p. to6. But it is also said that the majority of the Council 
opposed it: Calendar of Treasury Books, iii. part i. p. lix. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1672-1673, p. 266. " All my money in the 

Exchequer has been detained from me these sixteen months, and not a 
penny of interest paid since I lent it ", wrote Dr. E. Chamberlayne: ibid. 
1672, p. 657. 

* Ibid. 1675-1676, p. 369 ; Hist . AfSS. Comm . Finch, ii. 8. 

4 Stale Papers Domestic, 1676-1677, p. 537 ; 1677-1678, p. 152. 

4 See Calendar of Treasury Books, iv. pp. xiv-xv ; Sinclair, The 
History of the Public Revenue (ed. 1801), i. 398-401. The undertaking given 
by Charles II* to pay interest to the bankers in 1677 is printed in Hilton 
Price, A Handbook of London Bankers (ed. 1891), Appendix, pp. 426-431. 

4 Cf. the quotation from Halifax, infra , p. 240. 

7 Calendar of Treasury Boohs, v. part i. p. ix. Also supra, p. 235. 
Creditors of the Crown were given * tallies * charged on separate branches of 

[ contd .] 
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which the Government raised mortgages on the revenue 
from private bankers at ruinous rates, could not continue 
indefinitely, apart from the objections felt by the House of 
Commons on constitutional grounds. Nor was the alter¬ 
native system more satisfactory of bringing pressure to 
bear upon trading companies, such as the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers and the East India Company, to make advances 1 
as the condition of their privileges, because it starved them 
of the capital necessary to carry on their real function, 
which was trading not lending. The outbreak of war with 
France after the Revolution brought these difficulties to 
a head, and in spite of the opposition of the private bankers 
a public bank was erected to serve as the agency for Govern¬ 
ment borrowings. Although the Bank of England was not 
founded until 1694, proposals for the erection of a bank had 
been made as early as the sixteenth century. One pro¬ 
posal apparently contemplated a State bank with a capital 
of £100,000, though Elizabeth had not the money to start 
it *; while Fitzherbert devised a plan for a ‘ common bank 
for which the capital was to be raised by a species of death 
duties*. In the next century (1611) James I. granted a 
patent for the setting up of a public office to be called 
‘ The Public Register for General Commerce ’, which was 
intended to bring together borrowers and lenders. The 
scheme did not involve a deposit bank, since the lenders 
were not to leave their money in the custody of the office, 
but it sought the elimination of the scrivener and the 
broker. " Whereas many conscionable men would willingly 
expose their moneys for eight or nine in the hundred, but 
cannot make it known and therefore do put their stocks 
into the hands of brokers or scriveners to employ for them ; 
so it is that those brokers do for the most part take ten in 
the hundred for those moneys, which the owners do afford 

the revenue; and as these tallies were heavily discounted, creditors charged 
a correspondingly high rate of interest. However, in 1678 London under¬ 
took to lend the King /ioo,ooo at 7 per cent, and a similar sum at 8 per 
cent.: Hist. MSS. Comm. vii. 470. 1 Supra, voL ii. 242, 310. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 88. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, i. 133-134 (? 1553). A proposal was 
made about the year 1627 for a national bank, the capital to be raised by 
taxes : State Papers Domestic, 1627-1628, pp. 493-494. 
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at a cheaper hand, thereby wronging both the lender and 
borrower Accordingly it was proposed that those who 
had money to lend should have it registered at an office, 
and " such as repair unto this register to borrow may also 
receive notice ... if the security be good ” *. 

Modem banking was not destined, however, to develop Later 
on the lines either of a compulsory levy or of an institution t >r °P osals - 
which simply registered loan transactions. The true lines 
of its development were foreshadowed in 1641 when Robin¬ 
son recommended the erection of a deposit bank, where 
money could be deposited on interest at 5 per cent, and 
loaned out to borrowers 2 . After the outbreak of the Civil 
War proposals of this kind multiplied fast, the example of 
Holland with a famous bank at Amsterdam being cited in 
support 8 . Two schemes put forward in 1661 have a par¬ 
ticular interest. One advocated a bank with “ a coinage 
of its own called bank money ” *; the other a land bank, 

“ wherein the security of lands may pass and be held of 
equal value or credit with any other species whatsoever ” *. 

Most of the proposals aimed at the expansion of credit in 
the interests of merchants, but some had in view the finan¬ 
cing of the Government. A project for a ‘ Bank of England 
in the reign of Charles II., bears a striking resemblance in 
certain details to the one adopted in the reign of William 
and Mary. In order to relieve the national revenue of its 
debts, a loan of two million pounds was to be raised at 6 per 
cent. ; special privileges were to be accorded to the lenders 
as an inducement to lay down their money ; but the revenues 
assigned for the payment of interest were also to provide 
for extinguishing the principal *. Conspicuous among the 

1 The patent was granted to Sir A. Gorges and Sir W. Cope : Gorges, 

The Publicke Register for Generali Commerce (1611). 

* Robinson, England's Safety in Trades Encrease (1641), 34. 

* Benbrigge, Usura Accommodata (1646) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , 
i. 406 (1647) ; Chappel, A Diamond or Rich Jewel, Presented to the Common¬ 
wealth (1650), 8 ; Lam be, Seasonable Observations humbly offered to his 
Highness the Lord Protector (1657), 10 seq. 

4 D’Ouvilly, " A Bank of Exchange " in State Papers Domestic , 1661- 
1662, p. 78. 

4 Cradocke, Wealth Discovered (2661), 8. Petty also advocated * in¬ 
banking 20 millions worth of land * : Economic Writings , i. 312. 

* Hist. MSS, Comm. Hodgkin , 326 (temp. Charles II.). For another 
proposal, see State Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, p. 186. 
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advocates of public banks, erected on the basis of money 
or securities such as plate ‘ and other durable commodities \ 
was Sir William Petty. In answer to the question : " what 
remedy is there if we have too little money ? ” he replied : 
“ we must erect a bank, which well computed doth almost 
double the effect of our coined money " 1 . One experiment 
at a public bank, which ‘ made a mighty stir ’, was actually 
tried: it was in some respects a curious anticipation of 
Robert Owen’s scheme of ‘ labour exchanges ' and ‘ labour 
notes It took the form of a ' bank of credit ’, which 
circulated bills of credit on merchandise deposited therein, 
the depositor being allowed credit to the extent of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the market value of his deposit, 
for which he paid 6 per cent, interest. It was thus intended 
that manufacturers and tradesmen might deposit their 
goods, and by ' raising a credit on their own dead stock ’ 
increase their trade until they had ‘ a good market ’. The 
bank was short-lived : Houghton spoke of it at the beginning 
of 1683 as * now establishing ’, but it is said to have collapsed 
the same year *. 

The Bank of England was founded as a consequence of 
the Revolution of 1688, which by making England a partici¬ 
pant in the continental struggle against France created the 
national debt. The Government did not know where to 
turn for money to carry on the war *, and eagerly embraced 
the proposal made by William Paterson for a loan of 
£1,200,000 to the State at 8 per cent, in return for the 
incorporation of the subscribers as a bank \ Halifax threw 
cold water upon the idea of a national funded debt—“ the 
breach of the Exchequer credit by King Charles and ever 
since, and the frequent breaking of the bankers, will make 
men very shy of parting with their money upon new projects 
at a distance ” 6 ; and the private bankers endeavoured to 

1 Petty, J Economic Writings , i. 26, 311-312 ; ii. 446. 

* Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed, 1728). iv. 145; 
Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 612 ; Westerfield, Middlemen in 
English Business . 380-381; Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , iii. 202. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1694-1695, p. 197 (Godolphin to the King). 

* Andr&ad&s, History of the Bank of England, 65. 

* Halifax, An Essay upon Taxes (1693) in Somers, Tracts (ed. 1814), 
xi. 76. 
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defeat the project by offering * any rates ’ to get money into 
their hands and prevent the subscriptions l . In spite of 
their efforts the whole £1,200,000 was subscribed in ten days*; 
and the founding of the Bank of England was authorized 
by the Act of 1694 which permitted the subscribers, as a cor¬ 
poration, to issue notes, buy and sell bullion, deal in bills of 
exchange, and make advances on merchandise—in short, to 
use their stock ‘ for issue, for loans and for discount ’, but 
not to engage in commerce * 

The history of the Bank of England is an epitome of the Service* 
financial history of England since the Revolution ; and it 
enjoys the distinction shared by few other institutions that Bank °f 
not only from the first did it occupy a dominating position, Engla ' ut ' 
but its importance to the community has steadily grown until 
to-day it is both the Government’s banker and the bankers’ 
banker. Its services may be enumerated under five heads. 

First of all, the Bank of England encouraged the accumula¬ 
tion of capita] and the circulation of hoarded wealth, by 
giving depositors a sense of security hitherto lacking 4 . 
According to contemporaries two to three million pounds 
were lost in the previous thirty years owing to the bank¬ 
ruptcy of goldsmiths and scriveners 6 , so that safe depositing 
had become a national necessity. Secondly : the Bank of 
England was instrumental in reducing the rate of interest on 
loans whether to the State or to merchants. The goldsmiths 
paid depositors 6 per cent, and charged borrowers 12 per cent, 
or more •; the Bank of England paid 4 per cent. 7 and 
charged the Government at first 8, then 6, ultimately 3 per 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1694-1605, p. 197. 

* Godfrey, A Short Account of the Bank of England in Somers, Tracts 
(ed. 1814), xi. 4. The subscribers numbered about 1300 : ibid. 3. The 
directors called up 60 per cent, of the subscriptions and paid the rest in 
bank bills: Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England , 19, 25-26. 

* Statutes, vi. 489-490. 

4 Wood, writing in 1718, says that people did not " as formerly ** keep 
" sums in chests by them M : A Survey of Trade , 341. 

* Godfrey, A Short Account of the Bank of England in Somers, Tracts 

(ed. 1814), xi, 7. " Not less than two millions within five and twenty 

years M : Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 29. Several failures were 
reported in 1676: Hist. MSS, Comm. vii. 468. Also see Houghton, 
Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed. 1728), iv. 153. 

4 Supra . p. 235. 

T Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 18. 
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cent. 1 . Godfrey, the first deputy-governor of the Bank, pointed 
out that *' those who are concerned in the Bank cannot fail to 
lessen the interest of money for it’s their own interest to do 
it, else they cannot employ it; and their fund being settled 
at 8 per cent, per annum, the lower they bring all other 
interest they make the stock of the Bank the more valuable ; 
and it must be allowed that it is the only fund that ever 
was settled in England which has lessened the interest 
of money”. This lowering of interest raised the value of 
land, increased trade, and afforded a guarantee against 
the exploitation of ‘ public, or private men’s, necessities ’ 2 
Thirdly : the Bank of England provided the requisite con¬ 
ditions for the issue of paper money. This was considered 
the main purpose of banking, “ which is to furnish the king¬ 
dom with an imaginary coin to serve the uses of that which 
is really so ” s . The banks at Amsterdam and Venice “ make 
payments easy by preventing the continual trouble of telling 
over money, and cause a great despatch in business ” ; while 
in London the absence of a bank had forced merchants to 
use goldsmith’s notes, which circulated from hand to hand, 
and were so convenient that their credit was kept up in spite 
of great losses 4 . The Bank of England was able to enlarge 
the currency and expand the basis of credit ; and so extensive 
had the use of paper money (bank-notes and goldsmith’s 
notes) become by 1697, according to a pamphlet published 
then, that ” all foreign and inland bills of exchange and all 

1 In 1709 the Bank lent £'400,000 free of interest (Statutes, ix. 115), 
which meant that the Government paid 6 per cent, on the total amount 
borrowed. In 1742 another loan (£1,600,000) free of interest reduced the 
rate on the original loan to 3 per cent. (Statutes at Large, vi. 173). The 
credit of the Government in regard to the floating debt was improved by 
the introduction (1696) of Exchequer Bills charged on the total revenues, 
whereas the ' tallies ' (supra, p. 237, note 7) were charged on separate 
branches which might prove insufficient : State Papers Domestic, 1696, 
pp. 220, 222 ; Ehrenbcrg, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance, 
353-356. See infra. Appendix, p. 514, No. 4. 

* Godfrey, A Short Account of the Bank of England in Somers, Tracts 
(ed. 1814), xi. 4-6. Davenant, on the other hand, asserted that the ‘ funds ' 
diverted money too much from the channels of trade, and raised it " above 
the price which either our foreign or domestic trade can afford to pay for 
it " : Works (ed. 1771), i. 23-24. 

* Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 76, quoting a 
pamphlet dated 1697. 

4 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade (1690), 28-29. 
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great payments were made in these notes ” l . Gradually 
the issue of bank-notes became more important than the 
receipt of deposits : near the end of the eighteenth century 
the deposits at the Bank of England did not exceed £1,500,000, 
while its note issue amounted to £9,500,000 *. These bank¬ 
notes were issued for fixed amounts, namely, £20 ; in 1759 
notes for £15 and £10 were introduced ; and in 1794 notes 
for £5 ®. At first there was an over-issue of paper in bills 
and notes, which resulted in depreciation, and the early diffi¬ 
culties of the Bank were due to inadequate covering in 
the shape of specie 4 ; in 1696 clothiers complained that 
they were forced to take bank-notes, which would not pass 
again without heavy discount 6 ; ultimately the issue of notes 
was regulated by the Act of 1844. Fourthly : the Bank of 
England not only caused money to circulate which might 
otherwise have been hoarded—‘ paper credit ’ induced people, 
who formerly kept their money in chests, to part with it more 
readily *—but it could be trusted not to impair the standard 
of the currency. It was said that if the money lodged with 
the goldsmiths had been deposited in the Bank, it would not 
have been so ‘ scandalously clipped ’, and the nation would 
have been spared the recoinage 7 . Fifthly : the foundation 
of the Bank of England had a steadying influence on the 
foreign exchanges, and foreign bills were discounted at more 
reasonable rates ®. It may be noted, finally, that the Bank 
of England had profound constitutional and political signifi¬ 
cance—the former in bringing Government borrowings under 
Parliament’s control; the latter in identifying the interests 
of the moneyed classes with the Revolution settlement *. 

1 Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England , 75 ; Wood, A 
Survey of Trade (1718), 340. 

* 1797 : Bisschop, The Rise of the London Money Market , 119. 

a In 1797 notes were issued for £2. and £1 : Gilbart, The History , Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice of Banking (ed. 1882), i. 43, 45, 48. 

4 Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England , pp. xvi, xviii, 
7 *> 75 * #3* 87-88, 135. * House of Commons Journals , xi. 582, 635. 

• Supra , p. 241, note 4, 

1 Godfrey, A Short Account of the Bank of England in Somers, Tracts 
(ed. 1814), xi. 5. For the recoinage, see supra , p. 80, 

* Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank of England, pp. xviii, 84. 

• Godfrey, A Short Account of the Bank of England in Somers, Tracts 
(ed. 18x4), xi. 4, 8. This was shown in 1715 : Hist. MSS . Comm . Stuart , 
i. 5*o ; «. 69. 
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The founding of the Bank of England did not put an end 
to private banking which still continued—in Ireland two 
bankers became insolvent in 1734 for nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds 1 —but it checked any further development 
of joint-stock banking. Two Acts, passed in 1697 and 
1709, conferred on the Bank the practical monopoly of joint- 
stock banking. The first enacted that, during the continu¬ 
ance of the Bank of England, no other bank was to be erected 
or permitted by Act of Parliament *. The second deprived 
any corporate body, which numbered more than six persons, 
of the right to issue paper money payable at demand or 
within six months s . As a company which was not incor¬ 
porated by Act of Parliament was denied certain legal 
privileges 4 , and as the issue of paper money was then 
considered the primary end of banking, the Bank remained 
the only joint-stock bank down to the nineteenth century. 
This monopoly of the Bank of England retarded the develop¬ 
ment of a banking system in the provinces, owing to the 
failure of the Bank to establish country branches ; and the 
provinces also suffered from the fact, noted by Child, that 
“ the trade of bankers being only in London does very much 
drain the ready money from all other parts” 5 . However, 
wealthy provincial merchants were accustomed to open 
accounts with London bankers for the convenience of making 
payments in London, and they thus came to undertake 
banking business since they were in a position to render 
services to their customers and friends, while their vaults 
afforded safe custody for money confided to their care 6 . 
This explains the different origin of London and country 
banks. In London it was the goldsmith who developed into 
a banker, and even in the late eighteenth century eminent 
bankers kept a goldsmith’s shop 7 . In the provinces mer- 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , vi. 57. 

* Statutes, vii. 226. The scheme for a national land bank in 1696 was a 
failure, the subscriptions 41 not amounting to above ^36,000, and none of 
that like to be paid " : State Papers Domestic , 1696, p. 321. 

9 Statutes, ix. 130. 4 See supra , p. 218. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 52. For the difficulties 
experienced by the ironmasters of Furness in obtaining specie, see Fell, 
The Early Iron Industry of Furness, 332-342. 

* Bisschop, The Rise of the London Money Market, 145-148. See infra , 

Appendix, p. 515, No. 1. 7 Pennant, Of London (1790), 361. 
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chants, manufacturers and shopkeepers turned bankers. 
The Nottingham bank, one of the oldest in the country, was 
started in the latter part of the seventeenth century by 
Smith a mercer: the Old Gloucester Bank was founded by 
Wood a chandler : the Edinburgh banks were established by 
Coutts a corn-dealer, Mansfield a linen-draper, Cuming a 
cloth merchant, and Alexander a tobacco merchant: the 
Norwich bank owed its origin to the Gurneys worsted manu¬ 
facturers : in Liverpool banks were erected by merchants 
and linen-drapers, and in Darlington by worsted manu¬ 
facturers : in Birmingham ironmasters are associated with 
the beginnings of banking : in Bristol a bookseller carried on 
a banking business l . In this connexion it may be observed 
that two of the joint-stock banks now in existence bear the 
name, one of an ironmaster (Lloyd), the other of a linen- 
draper (Barclay) *. The real development of banking in the 
provinces belongs to the second half of the eighteenth 
century. About the year 1750, according to Burke, there 
were barely a dozen bankers out of London * : in 1800 the 
country banks numbered 386 *, while 71 had stopped pay¬ 
ment in 1793 6 . Thus in Bristol the first bank formed 
under a proper deed of partnership was established with six 
partners in 1750, and within a quarter of a century Bristol 
contained five banking houses •. The country banks issued 

1 Nottingham : Easton, The History of a Banking House (Smith, Payne 
<&■ Smiths ). 36. Gloucester : Fox Bourne, English Merchants , 333. Edin¬ 
burgh : ibid, 333 seq . ; Graham, The One Pound Note, 71-72. Norwich : 
Bidwell. Annals of an East Anglian Bank , 13-14. Liverpool: Hughes, 
Liverpool Banks and Bankers , 51, 56, 91 seq. Darlington: Phillips, A 
History of Banks, Bankers and Banking in Northumberland, Durham and 
North Yorkshire, 134, 346. Birmingham : Lloyd, The Lloyds of Birming- 
ham (3rd ©d.), 20 seq. Bristol: Cave, A History of Banking in Bristol, 3, 9. 

1 Lloyd, The Lloyds of Birmingham (3rd ed.), 20 seq . ; Matthews and 
Tuke, History of Barclays Bank Limited , 35. 

1 Burke, Two Letters ... on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Directory of France (1796), 80. “ They are now ", he wrote in 1796, " in 

almost every market town " : ibid. 80. 

4 Thornton, An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit 
of Great Britain (1802), 154. According to Macleod, A Dictionary of Poli¬ 
tical Economy , i. 119, there were 1 about 400 * in 1793* The growth of 
country banks is indicated by Arthur Young's remark in 1793 that " the 
number of banfcs, even in villages, became an object of general ridicule 
before the war was thought of " : Annals of Agriculture , xxi. 93. 

• Sinclair, The History of the Public Revenue (ed, 1803), ii. Appendix, 63. 

• Cave, A History of Banking in Bristol , 9, 12, 
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notes 1 ; and it was the over-issue of paper, without an adequate 
cash reserve, which brought on severe financial crises. The 
private banks in London, on the other hand, generally dis¬ 
continued the issue of notes, and cheques took their place 8 . 

The creation of banks helped to provide capital for 
men who conducted business on a large scale, but it left 
untouched the problem of the small producer and the small 
trader. As a rule the latter had very little capital of their 
own or none at all ; and they had to fall back on two alter¬ 
natives. They could buy goods ‘ at time ’, that is, on credit, 
from richer men willing to trust them; but the prices they 
were charged involved the payment of a high rate of interest 
amounting to 10 and 12 per cent. 3 . Or, instead of buying 
goods ' at time ', they could buy money ‘ at time ’, that is, 
raise loans on interest. Here the problem was to find a 
lender; and in this connexion we get bequests of money 
to be employed in loans to poor men, advances made by 
corporate bodies, and pawnbroking establishments. In 
the Middle Ages money was sometimes bequeathed to give 
* young beginning men ’ a start in life 4 ; and legacies for 
this purpose, administered by municipal authorities or 
trading companies, became common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. One of the most famous was the 
bequest made near the end of the sixteenth century by 
Sir Thomas White, lord mayor of London and founder 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. It provided that annually 
a sum of one hundred pounds was to be lent free of interest 
for the space of ten years to four young men, preferably 
those engaged in cloth-making; the bequest circulated 
among twenty-four towns, each of which received it in turn 
once in twenty-four years *. In addition to charitable funds 

1 A Nottingham bank-note is dated 1728 : Easton, The History of a 
Banking House (Smith, Payne 6* Smiths ), 101, 103. 

* Bisschop, The Rise of the London Money Market, 157, 161. 

* North, Discourses upon Trade (1691), 7. 

4 Supra, vol. i. 460. 

* Clode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, ii. 178 ; Hist. 
MSS . Comm . Exeter, 232-233. For other examples, see Reading Records 
(ed. Guilding), iii. 17, 149; Northampton Records (ed. Cox), ii. 307 ; York 
Merchant Adventurers[ ed. Sellers), 288; Norwich Records (ed. Tingey),ii 

[i contd .) 
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provided by philanthropists, the gilds in the Middle Ages 
and beyond sometimes placed their resources at the disposal 
of their members. The gild merchant of Lynn evidently 
served as the bank of the community, for a long list of 
members were in its debt to the extent of over £1200: 
the Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle loaned the Com¬ 
pany’s money at 4 per cent.: and the journeymen shoe¬ 
makers of Oxford were entitled to borrow from the common 
‘ box ' *. Sometimes, also, the municipality itself made 
advances. Oxford, Coventry, Nottingham and Liverpool 
lent money to individuals 2 , and the corporation of Kendal 
deposited funds with the ironmasters of Furness 3 . In 
rural districts, as late as the seventeenth century, the 
village community fulfilled the function of a credit bank 
in loaning to its members cattle and sheep and money, 
for which interest was charged *. 

And finally, there were pawnbroking establishments. Pawn- 
In the fifteenth century there existed on the Continent brok,ns - 
montes pietatis, or charitable loan funds, from which loans 
were made to the poor on the security of pledges 8 . In 
England the tnons pietatis was, if not unknown, at least 
rare. Perhaps the nearest approach to it was ' The Charit¬ 
able Corporation for Relief of Industrious Poor', founded 
in 1699 by philanthropic persons with the object of assisting 
the ‘ industrious poor ’ with small sums upon pledges at 
‘ legal interest' (6 per cent.) ®. However the purpose of 
the tnons pietatis was met, when the authorities of a parish 
or municipality assumed responsibility for the provision 

pp. cix, cxiv ; Seyer, Memoirs of Itristol, ii. 140 ; Noake, Worcester in Olden 
Times , 25 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 47 ; Victoria County History, 

Surrey, ii, 346. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. King's Lynn , 228-230 (1409) ; Newcastle Merchant 
Adventurers t i. 232 {1687) ; Records of Oxford (ed. Turner), 8 (1512). 

* Oxford : Records (ed. Turner), 418, 425. Liverpool: Municipal 
Records (ed. Picton), 1700-1835, p. 147. For Coventry and Nottingham, 
see supra , vol. ii. 121. 

* Fell, The Early Iron Industry of Furness , 334 (eighteenth century). 

4 Addy, Church and Manor, 314 seq. 

4 Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory (ed. 

1909), ii. 447 - 449 * 

* The charter of incorporation (1708) is printed in Carr, Select Charters 
of Trading Companies , 256 seq. See also Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , i. 

364 ; iii. 380. 
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of loans on the security of articles held in pledge. In such 
cases they either acted themselves in the capacity of pawn¬ 
brokers 1 * or appointed official pawnbrokers. Thus at 
Berwick an order was issued in 1598 prohibiting all pawn- 
broking, save by two ‘ credible and honest ' brokers 
who were to keep a register of transactions *. These 
cases were doubtless exceptional. In general, pawnbroking 
was carried on by private individuals, and the importance 
which it attained in the life of the working community is 
reflected in the evidence of a witness before a parliamentary 
committee in 1746. He described the business as an ' in¬ 
dispensable necessity ’ to several classes of persons—“ the 
very poor sort of people, such as persons who cry fish, fruit 
or- other wares about the streets ", and obtained from pawn¬ 
brokers the money to buy the commodities in which they 
dealt; ‘the middling sort of tradesmen’, who borrowed 
from pawnbrokers to pay their journeymen's wages, support 
their credit and maintain their families, which they could 
not otherwise do "by reason of the great credit they are 
obliged to give their customers ” ; artificers and handi¬ 
craftsmen, who were thus enabled to buy materials to carry 
on their business; journeymen with nothing but their 
wages to depend on, who must perish when sick or out of 
employment " if there were no such profession ” 3 . “ I 

cannot comprehend ”, wrote Campbell, how " the poor 
labouring tradesman in this metropolis . . . can live with¬ 
out the pawnbroker ” 4 . 


(n) 

Wages 

The fundamental trait of capitalism is the wage-system 
under which a worker sells, not the fruits of his labour, but the 
labour itself—a distinction of vital economic significance *. 
The wage-system did not arise in industry on account of the 

1 For examples, see Addy, Church and Manor , 316-317. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , i. 3-4, 25. 

9 %House of Commons Journals , xxv. 46. 

4 Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), 296. For bankruptcy, see 
infra , Appendix, p. 515, No. 2. 

* Cf. supra, vol. ii. Introduction, pp. xxvi-xxix. 
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introduction of machinery. In three out of the four main Origin 0/ 
branches of the textile manufactures—wool-combing, spin- t1 ^^ e 
ning and weaving—machinery was not used until near the 
end of the eighteenth century 1 ; and in the fourth, cloth¬ 
finishing, it was still exceptional *. The origin of the wage- 
system lay in the divorce of the workers from the ownership 
of the material on which they worked—a process which had 
begun in the woollen industry at least as early as the four¬ 
teenth century *. When the material became the property 
of a capitalist employer, he thereby secured the right to 
dispose of the finished product; and the manual craftsman 
was transformed from an independent producer into a 
labourer working for hire. This change of status was 
attended with momentous consequences: it created the 
basis for the perennial struggle between capital and labour. 

The antagonism of these two great forces was not the out¬ 
come of the ‘ Industrial Revolution ', as it is often supposed. 

The history of past centuries reveals examples 4 of strained 
relations between employers and employed, which equal, if 
they do-not surpass, in bitterness those afforded by the 
nineteenth century. In one form or another ‘ labour unrest * 
has manifested itself in industry for five hundred years. 

The workman's labour is a perishable commodity ; he cannot 
withhold it for any length of time or he will starve. Hence 
there easily arises the possibility of exploitation, and from 
the fifteenth century down to our own day the energies of 
the working classes have been absorbed in the effort to 
establish and maintain a ' standard of life ’. The conflict of 
capital and labour was fought out over three maun griev¬ 
ances—low wages, payment in kind, and unemployment. 

The hours of labour, though excessively long, were seldom 
advanced as a source of grievamce against the employers, 
since the work was mainly done in the homes of the artisans # . 

1 Inventions like Paul’s spinning and carding machines did not come 
into general use: Upson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries , 148-149, 155. 

* For the gig mill, see supra , p. 51. 

* Supra , vol. i, 468 seq . 

4 Supra , vol. i. 407, and infra, pp. 393 seq. 

4 For a complaint against long hours of labour, see supra, vol. ii. 58, 
note 3. 
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complaints The most important grievance was low wages. In the 
fifteenth century a popular pamphlet on England's Com¬ 
mercial Policy, one of the earliest expressions of industrial 
discontent known to us, summed up in a telling phrase the 
economic position of the textile workers under the new con¬ 
ditions of production : 

“ The poor have the labour, the rich the winning ” l . 

In the sixteenth century (1539) the Suffolk and Essex weavers 
attributed their destitute state to a conspiracy of ‘ the rich 
men the clothiers, “ to hold and pay one price for weaving 
of cloths ” *. In the seventeenth century (1621) a member 
of Parliament complained in the House of Commons that 
clothiers " give not the poor competent wages—threepence 
a day and no more to divers " 8 . A famous ballad, which is 
said to have been chaunted about the streets in the time of 
Charles II. *, recited in rude rhymes the grievances of the 
workers in cloth against their employers. It is entitled The 
Clothier’s Delight; Or, the Rich Men’s joy and the Poor Men’s 
sorrow. Wherein is exprest the craftiness and subtility of many 
Clothiers in England by beating down their Workmen’s wages. 
The opening verses run : 

“ Of all sorts of callings that in England be. 

There is none that liveth so gallant as we ; 

Our trading maintains us as brave as a knight. 

We live at our pleasure, and take our delight; 

We heapeth up riches and treasure great store, 

Which we get by griping and grinding the poor. 

And this is a way for to fill up our purse, 

Although we do get it with many a curse. 

“ Throughout the whole kingdom, in country and town, 
There is no danger of our trade going down, 

So long as the Comber can work with his comb, 

And also the Weaver weave with his lomb; 


1 Supra, vol. i. 481. 1 Supra, vol. i. 474. 

* House of Commons Journals, i. 609. 

4 Macaulay, The History of England (ed, 1906), i. 322. 
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The Tucker and Spinner that spins all the year, 

We will make them to earn their wages full dear. 

And this is a way for to fill up our purse. 

Although we do get it with many a curse. 

" In former ages we us'd to give, 

So that our work-folks like farmers did live ; 

But the times are altered, we will make them know 
All we can for to bring them all under our bow ; 

We will make to work hard for sixpence a day. 

Though a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay. 

And this is a way for to fill up our purse. 

Although we do get it with many a curse ” 1 . 

What was the attitude of the State towards the wage state re¬ 
problem created by the growth of capitalism ? In the g ofwages 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the right to regulate wages in the 
was a recognized feature of gild activity *. In the nineteenth Ages. 
century the exercise of this right became the bone of con¬ 
tention between capital and labour. In the intervening 
period, the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centurieSi 
the State assumed the function of maintaining the ‘ standard 
of life ' of the working community. It would not admit the 
claim of the wage-earners to determine the conditions of 
their labour 3 , but as a compensation it shouldered, at any 
rate in principle, the responsibility of securing to every man 
a just remuneration for his work. The system of State 
regulation of wages was actually in operation before the 
sixteenth century, though in earlier times it was apparently 
limited to unskilled labour outside the craft gilds. Its history 
goes back to the middle of the fourteenth century, when the 
Government was called upon to face the difficult situation 
arising from the mortality among workers in agriculture. In 
1349 the Ordinance of Labourers enjoined labourers to 
accept the wages current before the Black Death. In 1351, 
and again in 1388, the Statute of Labourers specified the 
maximum rates of payment 4 . But in 1390, recognizing the 

1 Quoted in Burnley, The History of Wool and Wool-combing, 161 seq. 

* Supra, vol. i. 335. For municipal wage regulation, see ibid. 384. 

* Infra, pp. 393, 403, 408. 

* Statutes, i. 307 (1349). 31* (1351) ! «• 57 (1388). 
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need for local variations in accordance with the cost of 
living, Parliament imposed the duty of assessing wages upon 
the justices of the peace l . The new Act was presumably 
intended to abolish the statutory maximum laid down in 
previous legislation, for the justices were authorized to make 
their assessments' by their discretion according to the dearth 
of victuals * 2 * ; and an example has survived (Norfolk, 1431) 
in which they definitely fixed higher rates than those of 
1388 8 . Under Henry VI. the principle of a statutory maxi¬ 
mum was revived in the Act of 1445, which ordered that the 
“ wages of servants, labourers and artificers shall not exceed 
the assessing that followeth ” 4 * * . It has been conjectured that 
the justices continued to assess wages subject to the statutory 
maximum *. As regards rural districts there appears to be 
no evidence to show whether this was so or not, though the 
town authorities sometimes enforced the statutory maximum, 
and at other times issued schedules of wages which ex¬ 
ceeded it *. 

The Early Tudors continued the system of a statutory 
maximum 7 , but at the accession of Elizabeth a change of 
method became manifest. The rise in prices in the sixteenth 
century had rendered obsolete the statutory limits on wages 
contained in the earlier enactments ; and any attempt to put 
them into operation would have accelerated the rural exodus. 
It was the policy of the Elizabethan Government to encourage 
agriculture and to prevent the drift from the country into 
the towns. It is therefore significant that its first legislative 
programme included the confirmation of the Act of 1390, 
“ ordering the justices at every session to appoint by pro¬ 
clamation the wages of workers ” 8 . The Bill introduced for 

1 Statutes, ii. 63. Confirmed in 1427 and 1429 : ibid. ii. 234, 244. 

* Ibid. ii. 63. 

1 McArthur, " A Fifteenth-Century Assessment of Wages" in The 
English Historical Review, xiii. 301. 

4 Statutes , ii. 338. 

8 McArthur, “ The Boke longyng to a Justice of the Peace 99 in The 
English Historical Review , ix. 313-314. 

* Putnam, “ Northamptonshire Wage Assessments of 1560 and 1667 ” 
in The Economic History Review , vol. i. No. 1, 129. 

7 Statutes , ii. 585 (1495) I ***• 124 (1515). 

* Hist . MSS . Comm . Salisbury , i. 162 (1559). 
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the purpose into the Parliament of 1559 proved abortive 1 * * ; 
but the justices in Northamptonshire (1560) and in Bucking¬ 
hamshire (1561), at the Queen’s ‘ special commandment \ 
framed a schedule of wages higher than the statutory rates 
prescribed by an Act of Parliament which was as yet un¬ 
repealed *. These two assessments afford unmistakable 
evidence that, even before the Statute of Apprentices 
authorized the change, there was a return in some of the 
counties 8 to the principle first laid down by the Act of 1390, 
under which the justices of the peace were given a free hand 
to fix the maximum rates. Legal sanction for the innovation 
was soon forthcoming. The famous enactment, known as 
the Statute of Apprentices (1563), stated that the wages 
' limited and rated ' in the Acts still in force were now ‘ in 
divers places ’ too small, and could not “ conveniently with¬ 
out the great grief and burden of the poor labourer and hired 
man be put in good and due execution ”. Accordingly it 
discarded the principle of a statutory maximum, and gave 
unrestricted power to the magistrates in the localities in 
order, as the preamble recites, to “ yield unto the hired person 
both in the time of scarcity and in the time of plenty a con¬ 
venient proportion of wages ” 4 . It authorized the justices 
of the peace of every county and city at the annual Easter 
sessions, " calling unto them such discreet and grave persons 
of the said county or of the said city or town corporate as 
they shall think meet, and conferring together respecting the 
plenty or scarcity of the time and other circumstances 
necessary to be considered ”, to appoint the wages of 
labourers and artificers " by the year or by the day, week, 
month, or otherwise, with meat and drink or without meat 
and drink The penalty for giving wages above the 


1 The Economic History Review , vol. i. No. i, 126. 

* Miss Putnam has printed the Northamptonshire assessment in ibid . 
124 seq. The Buckinghamshire assessment is printed in Tudor Economic 
Document (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 334 seq. 

a The towns had already, in some cases, discarded the statutory 
maximum: supra, p. 252. In 1562 a carpenter in Middlesex was indicted 
for his refused to accept work at the " wage of twelvepence a day, against 
the form of divers Statutes and Ordinances in this case provided ” : Middle¬ 
sex County Records, i. 43. 

4 Statutes, iv. part i. 414 seq. 
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maximum fixed by the justices was ten days’ imprisonment 
and a fine of five pounds, and the penalty for accepting such 
wages was twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 
institution The Statute of Apprentices was ambiguously worded, and 
minim um ^ room for doubt whether it embraced within its scope 
™g‘- * all manner artificers, workmen and workwomen or only 

“ such as did work about husbandry To remove this 
doubt several Bills were drafted in 1593, fixing minimum rates 
for those engaged in the woollen industry. One 1 stated that 
spinners and weavers were impoverished ' for lack of sufficient 
wage ', and laid down a new scale of remuneration. This Bill 
differed from the Statute of Apprentices in the important 
respect that it substituted a minimum for a maximum wage. 
It required a minimum wage to be enforced in the districts 
where it was necessary, but when higher wages were already 
being paid they were to be maintained. The Bill never be¬ 
came law ; presumably the attempt to fix rates for the whole 
country was considered impracticable. Instead an Act was 
framed (1598), which gave the justices authority "to rate 
wages of any labourers, weavers, spinsters, and workmen or 
workwomen whatsoever, either working by day, week, month, 
year, or taking any work at any person or persons’ hand 
whatsoever ” as piecework 2 . The Act was confirmed in the 
next reign (1604) with two significant additions. The first 
instituted a minimum wage : “If any clothier or other shall 
refuse to obey the . . . assessment of wages, and shall not 
pay so much or so great wages to their weavers, spinsters, 
workmen or workwomen as shall be so set down, rated and 
appointed . . . that then every clothier and other person 
and persons so offending shall forfeit and lose for every such 
offence to the party grieved ten shillings.” The second pro¬ 
vided that " no clothier being a justice of peace . . . shall 
be any rater of any wages for any weaver, tucker, spinster 
or other artisan that dependeth upon the making of cloth ” 8 . 
These two clauses are an indication that the Government was 
actuated in its legislation by a genuine desire to safeguard 

1 State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 349 ; Tudor Economic 
Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 371 seq. 

Statutes, iv. part. ii. 913. 


* Ibid. 1022-1024. 
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the economic interests of the industrial population ; and this 
inference is strengthened by the fact that the weavers and 
spinners themselves pressed for the compulsory assessment 
of wages. In 1623, for example, the textile workers of 
Wiltshire petitioned the justices in these terms: " May it 
please you to be informed of the distressed estate of most of 
the weavers, spinners and others that work on the making 
of woollen cloths, that are not able by their diligent labours 
to get their livings, by reason that the clothiers at their will 
have made their works extreme hard and abated wages what 
they please. And some of them make such their workfolks 
to do their household businesses, to trudge in their errands, 
spool their chains, twist their list, do every command, with¬ 
out giving them bread, drink or money for many days’ 
labours They asked the justices “ to appoint certain grave 
and discreet persons to view the straitness of works, to assess 
rates for wages according to the desert of their works, now 
especially in this great dearth of corn, that the poor artificers 
of these works of woollen cloth may not perish for want of 
food whiles they are painful in their callings ”. The justices 
ordered the publication of the table of wages “ in order that 
workmasters and workmen alike may take notice thereof, 
and that the workmen who desire that the same rates may 
stand may be the better satisfied ” l . The justices themselves 
lacked the technical knowledge necessary for drawing up 
tables of rates, but the Act provided that they should obtain 
expert assistance. In Wiltshire, in 1602, proposals were 
drafted by a committee of clothiers and weavers, and sub¬ 
mitted to the justices for ratification ; and in 1635 the grand 
jury, to ‘ discharge our consciences ’, made recommendations 
for an increase in the wages paid to workers in husbandry 2 . 

The problem how far the authoritarian regulation of how far 
wages was in actual operation has been much discussed. We 
shall see that there is an unbroken continuity in the history enforced. 
of wage assessments in this country, in one branch or another 
of industry, down to the third decade of the nineteenth 
century *: but the difficulty is to determine the extent to 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 94. 2 Ibid. 162, 169. 

• Infra, p. 270, note 5. 
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which the Statute of Apprentices was generally administered, 
as distinct from local and intermittent action on the part of 
the magistrates. Evidence of the latter is available through¬ 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: as to the 
former it may be said that the first century of the Act was 
the period in which it was most commonly enforced. The 
working of the system depended primarily upon the hold 
which the monarchy, acting through the agency of the Privy 
Council, maintained over the local authorities. Under 
Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts the Council actively inter¬ 
vened on behalf of distressed artisans, and there was frequent 
recourse to the machinery of wage regulation. The fall of 
the absolute monarchy created a new and obscure situation. 

Wage assessments exist for every decade of Elizabeth’s 
reign K Although the action of the Buckinghamshire magis¬ 
trates in 1561, in appointing ‘ governors of labourers' to 

1 1560 (Northamptonshire) : The Economic History Review, vol. i. 

No. 1, 131. 

1561 (Buckinghamshire) : Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney 

and Power), i. 334. 

1563 (Kent) : Archceologia Cantiana, xxii. 316 (printed also in The 

English Historical Review , xli, 270). See infra, p. 515, (No. 3). 

1563 (Rutland): Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, iv. 120. 

1563 (Lincoln) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Lincoln, 55. 

1563 (Southampton) : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), 

i. No. 576. 

1564 (Exeter): Hist. MSS. Comm. Exeter , 50. 

1370 (Hull): Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 654. 

1576 (Canterbury): ibid. i. No. 703. 

1586 (London) : Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), 

i- 363* 

1592 (Hertfordshire) : Hertford County Records, i. 8. 

1593 (East Riding of Yorkshire): Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), 

iii. p. xc. 

1593 (Chester): Morris, Chester, 367-368 ; Eden, op. cit. iii. p. xciii. 

1594 (Devonshire) : Hamilton, Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth 

to Queen Anne, 12. 

1594 (Essex) : Webb, The Parish and the County, 455, note 2. 

1594 (Canterbury) : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. 

No. 868. 

1595 (Cardiganshire) : ibid. i. No. 875. 

1595 (Lancashire) : ibid. i. No. 876. 

1595 (Higham Ferrers) : ibid. i. No. 877. 

*595 (New Sarum) : ibid. i. No. 878. 

1596 (Chester) : Morris, Chester, 367-368 ; Eden, op. cit. iii. p. xciv. 

1602 (Wiltshire) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 162. 

For other assessments: infra , Appendix, p. 516, No. 1. For the 
operation of the system in London, see McArthur, " The Regulation of 
Wages in the Sixteenth Century " in The English Historical Review, xv. 
445 seq. 
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make a monthly report on the observance of their rates l , 
was doubtless exceptional, there are clear indications that 
the system was enforced 2 . At the end of the century the 
scope of the Statute was widened expressly on the ground 
that it had been found ‘ beneficial for the commonwealth ' 3 . 

The solicitude displayed by the Tudor Privy Council, in 
watching over the interests of the wage-earners, is reflected 
in a letter which it addressed to the justices of the peace in 
1595 : " We are given to understand that sundry workfolks 
with their families . . . are like to be very much distressed 
by reason the clothiers in this time of dearth do not anything 
increase their wages. We praj^ you very heartily to deal 
earnestly with the clothiers in this behalf, procuring them to 
yield to such reasonable increase of wages to the said work¬ 
men and artificers, as they may have no just cause to think 
themselves uncharitably dealt with, and thereupon such in¬ 
conveniences to follow as by like occasion is accustomed ” 4 * . 

The system of wage regulation continued in operation under the 
under the Early Stuarts, the assessments being particularly 
numerous during the period of Charles I.'s personal govern¬ 
ment 6 . More than once the Privy Council intervened on 


1 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 334. 

* Middlesex County Records, i. 50 (1564), 63 (1568) ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Various, vii. 139 (1571) ; Acts of the Privy Council, 1588, p. 168. 
At Warwick in 1586 the charge was given to the jury to determine if any 
person had " taken wages contrary to the meaning of the Statute " : The 
Book of John Fisher (ed. Kemp), 156. 

3 Supra, p. 254. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council , 1595-1596, p. 44. 

6 1603 and 1605 (Wiltshire) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 162-168. 
1610 (Norfolk) : The English Historical Review, xiii. 522. 

1610 (Rutland): Eden, The State of the Poor {1797), iii. p. xcv. 

1619 and 1621 (Lincolnshire) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Rutland, i. 455, 460. 
1630 (Norwich): State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 396. 

1630 (Suffolk): The English Historical Review, xii. 307. 

1631 (Hertford): Hist. MSS. Comm. Hertford, 160. 

1631 (St. Albans) : Clutterbuck, History of the County of Hertford, i. 

p. xxii. 

1632 (Herefordshire) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, iii. 31. 

1632 (Gloucester) : Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices , vi. 694. 

1633 (Dorsetshire) : Sussex Archaeological Collections, i. 75, note; 

Roberts, Social History of the Southern Counties, 207. 

1634 (Derbyshire): Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, ii. 239. 

1635 (Wiltshire) : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 169. 

For other assessments : infra. Appendix, p. 516, No. 2. There 
are several references to the enforcement of the system under 
James I. in the North Riding : Quarter Sessions Records (The North 

[contd.] 
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occasions which seemed " to concern the common good of 
the poorer sortIn 1614 it drew the attention of the 
justices of Wiltshire to the weavers’ complaint of “ the small 
wages given them by the clothier, being no more than what 
was accustomed to be paid forty years past, notwithstanding 
that the prices of all kind of victual are almost doubled from 
what they were. It is thought fitting that, having called the 
clothiers before you, you examine the truth of this complaint, 
and finding it to be as is informed, to use your best endeavours 
for the proportioning of their wages unto the state of these 
present times, as in all other trades it is observed " l . The 
incident demonstrates that the formal reissue of the wage- 
schedule year by year, usually without alteration *, was de¬ 
feating the purpose of the Elizabethan Statute, which required 
the justices to take into account ‘ the plenty or scarcity of 
the time 

One instance of Government intervention presents several 
features of interest. In 1631 the textile workers in the eastern 
counties laid their grievances immediately before the Council, 
complaining that “ the poor spinsters, weavers and combers 
of wool in Sudbury and the places near adjoining thereunto 
in the counties of Suffolk and Essex, are of late by the 
clothiers there (who are now grown rich by the labours of 
the said poor people) so much abridged of their former and 
usual wages, that they (who in times past maintained their 
families in good sort) are now in such distress by the abate¬ 
ment of their wages in these times of scarcity and dearth, 
that they are constrained to sell their beds, wheels and 
working tools for want of bread ”. The Council appointed 
commissioners to investigate and redress the grievances of 
the petitioners; and it added the instruction that “ in case 
any particular person shall be found (either out of the hard¬ 
ness of his heart towards the poor, or out of private ends or 
humours) refractory to such courses as the commissioners 

Hiding Record Society), i. 114, 141, 202, 220; ii. 53. In 1631 the Derby¬ 
shire justices reported : " We do not find upon our enquiry that the 
Statute for labourers and ordering of wages is deluded ” : Bland, Brown 
and Tawney, English Economic History : Select Documents, 388. 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1613-1614, pp. 458, 653. 

* Infra, p. 276. 
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shall think reasonable and just, that then they bind over 
every such person to answer the same before the Board 
The commissioners afterwards reported to the Council that 
they had summoned before them the ‘ saymakers and 
demanded the reason why they had reduced the wages of 
their workfolk. " Their answer was that all of that trade 
in other parts of the kingdom did the like ; but if it might 
be reformed in all other parts, they were content to give 
such wages as we should set down This response served 
incidentally to reveal how excessive competition exerted an 
adverse influence upon the rates of wages. The commis¬ 
sioners accordingly drew up a scale, which they recommended 
the Government to make general throughout the kingdom *. 

These examples of State interference with wages indicate its 
that the Government was ready to support the interests of 
workmen against their employers, so that the Elizabethan 
Statute cannot be regarded as purely one-sided in its opera¬ 
tion. At the same time, however, the justices were instructed 
that ' perverse and ill-disposed workmen ' were to be forced 
to accept' reasonable and ordinary wages ’ *. In some cases 
the intervention of the central authority was attended by 
economic reactions which it was unable to control. This was 
shown at Colchester when the Privy Council appointed a 
commission " to take such course for raising the wages of the 
poor as was taken at Sudbury ". It was “ found by ex¬ 
perience that the raising of the wages cannot advance the 
relief of the poor, but will prove inconvenient, for that they 
will not be set on so much work as if the wages were at the 
usual rate ” *. The same lesson was apparently demonstrated 
on another occasion. In 1629 the Earl of Warwick informed 
the Council that weavers in East Anglia had complained to 
him that their masters had enlarged the size of the cloth 
without augmenting wages. He recommended, as a means 
of “ settling peace among the people ”, that bays should be 
made of one length and that the workmen should be paid 


1 State Papers Domestic , 1631-1633, p. 22 ; Bland, Brown and Tawney, 
English Economic History : Select Documents , 357-360. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, i. 471 (1632). 

* State Papers Domestic , Addenda, 1625-1649, pp. 430-431 (? 1631). 
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reasonable wages x . After an interval the Council decided on 
a general increase in the wages of textile workers to correspond 
with changes in the measurement of the work. Accordingly 
a proclamation in 1636 ordered an advance of twopence in 
the shilling to be paid to spinners and “ all labourers and 
other artificers employed about the trade of clothing and 
yam-making Within a year, significantly enough, the 
proclamation was repealed 1 2 . None the less the Government 
continued to insist that the workers •should receive ‘ com¬ 
petent wages ’ for their work 3 . 

Wage regu- During the Interregnum the Statute of Apprentices re- 
ing?h? Ur m ained in force as is shown by several assessments 4 . The 
interreg- Civil War, among its other economic effects, caused a rise in 
num ' prices which necessitated an advance in wages. The Derby¬ 
shire scales in 1648 show a general increase of about 50 per 
cent, over those issued in 1634 5 6 ; and the justices of Essex 
(1651) expressly alluded to “ the prices at this time of all 
kind of victuals and apparel, both linen and woollen, and all 
other necessary charges wherewith artificers, labourers and 
servants have been more grievously charged with than in 
times past ” ®. The intention of the Long Parliament to 
carry on the traditions of the absolute monarchy was 
announced in an important resolution of the House of 
Commons in 1649, enjoining “ the lord mayor (for the time 
being) of the city of London, and all justices of peace within 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1629-1631, p. 20. 

a Rymer, Foedera , xix. 730 seq. ; xx. 41, 94. 

a Instructions to the Commission of Enquiry into the woollen industry : 
State Papers Domestic , 1638-1639, p. 23. 

4 1647 (West Riding of Yorkshire): The Economic Journal, xxiv. 221. 

1648 (Nottinghamshire) : Journal of George Fox (ed. 1852), i. 65*66. 

1648 (Derbyshire) : Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, ii. 240. 

1651 (Essex) : The Particular Rates of Wages (British Museum : 816 
m. 15. 44). 

1654 (Devonshire) : Hamilton, Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth 

to Queen Anne , 163. 

1655 (Wiltshire) : Hist. MSS, Comm. Various, i. 169 ; Records of the 

County of Wiltshire (ed. Cunnington), 290. 

1655 (London) : The English Historical Review, xv. 455. 

1658 (North Riding of Yorkshire) : Quarter Sessions Records (The 
North Riding Record Society), vi. 3, 

For other assessments : infra, Appendix, p. 516, No. 3. There is a 
reference to offences against the Statute in 1655 in Hertford County Records, 

L II2r ' 

6 Victoria County History, Derbyshire, ii. 183. 

• The Particular Rates of Wages (British Museum : 816 m. 15. 44). 
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the said city and liberties thereof . . . forthwith to put in 
execution the several Statutes of 5 Eliz. cap. 4 and 1 Jacobi 
cap. 6, made and enacted for the rating and settling of the 
wages of the several artificers within the limits aforesaid, 
for their better relief and subsistence in these dear times. 

. . . And that care be taken annually to do the same, if 
need require, according to the tenor of the said laws. And 
all justices of peace in the several counties of this common¬ 
wealth and dominion of Wales are, in like manner, required 
to do the same ” h In other, and more personal, ways 
pressure was being put on the magistrates to adjust the rates 
of wages to the new conditions, as a vivid passage in George 
Fox’s Journal serves to illustrate : “ At a certain time (1648) 
when I was at Mansfield, there was a sitting of the justices 
about hiring of servants ; and it was upon me from the Lord 
to go and speak to the justices that they should not oppress 
the servants in their wages. So I walked towards the inn 
where they sat; but finding a company of fiddlers there I 
did not go in, but thought to come in the morning when I 
might have a more serious opportunity to discourse with 
them, not thinking that a seasonable time. But when I 
came again in the morning they were gone, and I was struck 
even blind that I could not see. I inquired of the innkeeper 
where the justices were to sit that day; and he told me, at a 
town eight miles off. My sight began to come to me again ; 
and I went and ran thitherward as fast as I could. When I 
was come to the house where they were and many servants 
with them, I exhorted the justices not to oppress the servants 
in their wages, but to do that which was right and just 
to them ; and I exhorted the servants to do their duties, 
and serve honestly, etc. They all received my exhortation 
kindly ; for I was moved of the Lord therein ” a . 

The reign of Charles II. has been regarded 3 as * the under 
posterior limit, for England generally ', of the practice of CharUs u - 
wage regulation, but there is evidence to show that the 
system was widespread after the Restoration. Assessments 

1 House of Commons Journals , vi. 180. 

* Journal of George Fox (ed, 1852), i. 65-66. 

3 Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (ed. 1907), 

a. 44. 
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have been preserved for Essex (1661), Worcestershire (1663), 
Northamptonshire (1667), Middlesex (166-), the West 
Riding (1672), Hertfordshire (1678), Lincolnshire (1680), 
Suffolk (1682), Warwickshire (1684), Somersetshire (1685), 
Wiltshire (1685), Buckinghamshire (1687), etc. 1 The sur¬ 
vival of wage assessments is purely a matter of accident: 
others will doubtless come to light: and in any case it must 
not be inferred that the system was not put in execution in 
any county unrepresented in the list of known assessments 1o . 
That the public faith in the system had not lapsed is shown 
by the presentment made by the grand jury of Worcester¬ 
shire in 1661 : “ We desire that servants’ wages may be 
rated according to the Statute, for we find the unreasonable¬ 
ness of servants’ wages a great grievance, so that the servants 
are grown so proud and idle that the master cannot be known 
from the servant, except it be because the servant wears better 
clothes than his master ” *. Allusions to wage regulation 
occur in post-Restoration writings, but they are indecisive. 
Petty in one place observed that "it is unjust to let any 
starve when we think it just to limit the wages of the poor, 
so as they can lay up nothing against the time of their im- 
potency and want of work This suggests that the Statute 
was in force, yet elsewhere he remarked : " Now the price 
of labour must be certain, as we see it made by the Statutes 

1 1661 (Essex) : Eden, The Slate of the Poor (1797), iii. p. cii. 

1663 (Worcestershire) : Hist. MSS . Comm. Various , i. 323. 

1667 (Northamptonshire): The Economic History Review , vol. i. No. I, 
x 33 * 

166- (Middlesex): Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce (ed. 1912), iii. 887. 

1672 (West Riding of Yorkshire): Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and 
Worsted Industries , 313. 

1678 (Hertfordshire): Hertford County Records , i. 292. 

1680 (Lincolnshire): Victoria County History , Lincolnshire , ii. 336. 

1682 (Suffolk): Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), iii. p. ciii. 

1684 (Warwickshire): Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, 

vi. 699. 

1685 (Somersetshire): Hist. MSS. Comm. vii. 698. 

1685 (Wiltshire) : ibid. Various , i. 174-175 ; Records of the County of 
Wiltshire (ed. Cunnington), 294. 

1687 (Buckinghamshire) : Victoria County History , Buckinghamshire, 
ii. 70. 

For other assessments : infra , Appendix, p. 516, No. 4. There are 
references to assessments in the North Riding in 1680, 1681, 1691, and 
1692 : Quarter Sessions Records (The North Riding Record Society), vii. 
34, 43, 50, 128, etc. *• See infra , Appendix, p. 5x8, No. x. 

* Hist. AfSS. Comm . Various , i. 322. In 1674 the enforcement of the 
Statute was recommended : State Papers Domestic, 1673—1675, p. 495. 
See infra. Appendix, p. 518, No. 2. 
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which limit the day wages of several workmen, the non- 
observance of which laws, and the not adapting them to the 
change of times, is by the way very dangerous and confusive 
to all endeavours of bettering the trade of the nation " l . 
Roger North, again, implies that the system was not obsolete 
but ineffective *; and this is probably a correct view of the 
situation. It is at least certain that the official scales lagged 
behind the wages actually paid, and that the economic rates 
normally exceeded the legal rates, though at all periods of 
wage regulation the disparity existed 3 . 

The eighteenth century is represented by a number of in the 
assessments *, but there appears little doubt that the system 
was not in general operation. As will be seen 6 , it died out 
in the woollen industry both in the West of England, where 
capitalism was most deeply entrenched, and in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; and special legislation was needed to 
establish it in the tailoring industry in 1721 and in the silk 
industry in 1773 ®. The judges in their legal decisions were 
seeking to limit the scope of the Statute of Apprentices 
to workers in agriculture, and ignoring subsequent enact¬ 
ments by which it was expressly applied to industry 7 . In 
1704 they pronounced that “ the Statute extends only to 
servants in husbandry, not to gentlemen's servants, nor to 

* Petty, Economic Writings , i. 20, 52. 

1 Infra , p. 275. * Infra, p. 275. 

* 1703-1708 (West Riding of Yorkshire) : Rogers, A History of Agri¬ 

culture and Prices, vii. part ii. 610-614. 

1710 (Warwickshire) : Victoria County History, Warwickshire , ii. 180. 

1713 (Devonshire): Hamilton, Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth 
to Queen Anne, 273. 

1722 (West Riding of Yorkshire); Rogers, op . cit. vii. part ii. 614. 

1724 (Kent) : The English Historical Review, xliii. 405. 

1724 (Nottinghamshire) : Victoria County History , Nottinghamshire t 
ii. 293 ; Nottinghamshire County Records (ed. CopnaU), 65. 

1723 (Lancashire) : Annals of Agriculture , xxv. 303. 

1728 (Gloucestershire) : infra, p. 266. 

1732 (Kent) : Rogers, op. cit. vii. part ii. 623. 

1732 (Gloucestershire) : ibid. 623. 

1732 (Shropshire) : The Economic Journal, iv. 5x6. 

1750 (Westmorland) : Hist. MSS . Comm. Le Fleming, 357. 

1754 (Lincolnshire) : Victoria County History, Lincolnshire, ii. 346. 

1756 (Gloucestershire) : infra, p. 269. 

1765 (Warwickshire) : Victoria County History, Warwickshire, ii. 181. 

1763 (Buckinghamshire) : ibid. Buckinghamshire, ii. 84. 

For other assessments : infra, Appendix, p. 5x8, No. 3. 

* Infra, p. 266, note 1, • Infra, pp. 270, 405-406. 

f Supra, p. 254; infra, pp. 281, 519 (No. 1). 
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journeymen with their masters ” The decay of the system 
as a normal function of the economic organism maybe inferred 
from the recommendation, made in 1724 by a parliamentary 
committee, that “ some more effectual method be provided 
for obliging the justices of the peace to assess the wages of 
servants and labourers mentioned in the Statute of the Fifth 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and also for the better preventing of 
any agreement, promise, gift or payment of wages contrary 
to such assessment ” 2 ; as well as from the categorical 
statement (1751) of Fielding, who was a London magistrate, 
that the law had “ grown into utter neglect and disuse ” 3 . 
Yet the wording of an Act passed in 1747 suggests that the 
Statute of Apprentices was not considered obsolete, for it 
provides that all disputes over wages should be heard by the 
justices of the peace, “ although no rate or assessment of 
wages has been made that year by the justices ” 4 . The 
authority to fix wages remained vested in the justices, and 
appeal could be made to them by masters or men 5 * . On the 
whole, the situation is no doubt accurately represented in a 
remark made by a writer in 1787 : “ In some places, as I 
am informed, [the Statute of Apprentices] now is carried into 
execution, but . . . has been in others totally neglected ” ®. 


The history of wage regulation, more especially in in¬ 
dustry, affords clear indications that the fall of the abso¬ 
lute monarchy was the turning-point in the evolution of 
capitalism. The Early Tudors had sought to set limits to 
the growth of industrial capitalism 7 ; and their immediate 
successors, while abandoning the attempt to check the de- 


1 The English Reports , xci. 384 (3 Anne). 

* House of Commons Journals, xx. 257. 

* Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751), 85. 

4 Statutes at Large, vi. 353. 

6 Thus in 1705 the Newcastle Hostmen, owing to the ' excessive wages ’ 
demanded by ship-carpenters, resolved to * move ’ the justices of the 
peace 'for redress herein’: Newcastle Hostmen, 167-168. For appeals of 
the men, see infra, p. 266. For appeals of the masters, see infra, Appendix, 
p. 519, No. 2. 

* Kirby, A Letter to a Member of Parliament (1787), 6. The Statute was 
described as ' a sleeping law' and ' very long disused 1 in Annals of Agri¬ 
culture, xiii. 243, note (1790) ; xxiv. 561 (1795). 

7 Supra, vol. i. 317-318, 479-48°* 5 ° 5 * 5 ° 7 - 
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velopment of a capitalist class, endeavoured to regulate its 
activities. After the Revolution of 1688, however, capitalism 
was allowed a freer hand in industry. The control of the 
State over economic life did not relax, but it was manifested 
in a different direction. The energies of Parliament were 
absorbed in the effort to provide those conditions which 
seemed necessary to maintain the stability and prosperity of 
the staple industries ; to secure for them ample supplies of 
raw material and the undisputed possession of markets at 
home and abroad ; in short, to control the commercial basis 
of industry. It was less concerned to regulate the conditions 
of labour and to promote in an active manner the social 
welfare of the working classes. This had been in a peculiar 
degree the province of the Privy Council, which in Tudor and 
Stuart days repeatedly intervened on behalf of oppressed 
artisans ; but after the Great Rebellion the authority of the 
Council was fatally impaired. The effect was felt as early as 
1665, when attention was drawn to the “ great negligence and 
remissness in too many justices of the peace in the exercise 
of the trust committed to them ” 1 . Once the Council ceased 
to exercise its former control, the economic system of which 
it had been the pivot began to disintegrate. The industrial 
legislation of the sixteenth century was allowed to fall into 
disuse, and the spasmodic efforts to revive it only threw into 
sharper relief the contrast between the old order and the 
new. The Revolution completed the process of disintegra¬ 
tion, and Parliament came directly under the influence of a 
capitalist regime which now demanded its liberation from 
the shackles of State control. Under the influence of changed 
political conditions the State moved steadily in the direction 
of laissez faire, and the capitalist classes did not hesitate to 
challenge its right to dictate to them the terms on which 
they should employ their labour. The whole industrial out¬ 
look of the eighteenth century was permeated by a growing 
economic individualism which resisted, or ignored, occasional 
attempts to fetter the unrestricted freedom of action which 
it henceforth claimed. And the Success of Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations was largely due to the fact that he gave 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rye , 465. 
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articulate expression to ideas, towards which the leaders of 
industry had long been feeling their way. 

Two examples of wage regulation after the Revolution 
will illustrate the new attitude of the State towards industrial 
problems. In 1728, when the system had passed out of 
living memory in the textile industry of the West Country 
the justices of Gloucestershire revived it at the quarter 
sessions and fixed the wages of weavers. Their assessment 
was ignored by the clothiers, who no longer feared as in 
earlier times a summons before the Privy Council, and formed 
a union to resist the authority of the magistrates *. Nearly 
thirty years later in 1756, a landmark in economic history, 
the whole question of State regulation of wages was re-opened, 
and the case was fought out between the advocates and 
opponents of legal minimum rates. The starting-point of the 
controversy was an application made to Parliament on behalf 
of the weavers of Gloucestershire, in which it was complained 
that their employers paid them truck wages 3 . A committee 
of the House of Commons, after hearing the evidence of the 
weavers, reported favourably on the petition, and Parliament 
proceeded to pass an Act against the payment of wages in 
kind. The weavers in their evidence had seized the occasion 
to voice the complaint that the clothiers had neglected to 
obey the order issued by the justices of Gloucestershire in 
1728; and Parliament thought to strengthen the hands of 
the justices, whose authority had been thus defied, by re¬ 
enacting for the woollen industry the assessment clauses of 
the Elizabethan Statute 4 . The clothiers, who had been taken 
by surprise, fought strenuously against the Act. They drew 
up a document which their workmen were asked to sign, in 
which the latter acknowledged themselves well satisfied with 
their wages, and agreed to remain at work upon the terms at 

1 A clothier at Stroudwater informed a parliamentary committee in 
1757 that he M never heard of any rate for wages being made by the justices 
of the peace before ** 1728 : House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 730. In 
the West Riding the textile clauses were omitted from 1672 onwards: 
Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries , 313-315. Cf. also 
Tawney, " The Assessment of Wages in England by the Justices of the 
Peace " in Vierteljahrsschriftfur SoziaU und Wirtschaftsgeschichte , xi. 332,555. 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 503, 730. 

• Ibid. 468. * Statutes at Large , vii. xi8. 
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which they were then employed *. Shortly afterwards the 
justices held their quarter sessions, and both sides presented 
petitions to the court. The weavers complained that the 
clothiers had ignored the rates fixed by the justices at 
the beginning of the reign (1728), “ well-knowing that . . . 
the weavers could not bear the expense of applying to this 
court on every breach thereof Their sufferings had since 
increased owing to the great reduction in their wages, " inso¬ 
much that the weavers cannot get above fourpence for 
sixteen hours’ labour upon many sorts of work ” *. The 
clothiers responded with a counter-petition in which they 
protested against the compulsory assessment of wages ; and 
the grounds, on which their opposition was based, throw 
light on the practical difficulties of wage control. Their 
argument was partly technical, partly economic, partly 
political. 

The technical objection raised by the clothiers was that Arguments 
the system of compulsory assessment was not workable, be- 
cause it was impossible to settle beforehand equitable rates *. lroi ■ 

The piece-lists drawn up by authority fixed the price of 
weaving according to the number of threads contained in the tions - 
warp or chain 1 * * 4 ; but the true value of weaving could not 
be ascertained on the basis of the number of threads alone. 

Many factors needed to be considered : the number and size 
of the threads, the weight of the chain, the fineness of the 
weft, the breadth of the cloth, and the mode of manufacture 
—the qualities and kinds of cloth being “ too various to be 
reduced to any regular or fixed standard ” 5 . The legal rates 
also made no allowance for degrees of technical skill: the 
indifferent weaver was remunerated at the same rate as the 
superior weaver, although the value of cloth depended largely 
upon the standard of workmanship *. Some of the technical 

1 A State of the Case . . . relating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester (1757), 6-7. 

■ Ibid . 8«io. 

a House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 683. 

4 An example will be found in Hist MSS. Comm. Various , i. 162. 

4 House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 730 ; A State of the Case ... re¬ 
lating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in the County of Gloucester (1757)* 

14, 21*23. 

• House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 731, 
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points raised by the clothiers were perhaps valid, but others 
were not. The justices doubtless lacked the technical qualifi¬ 
cations for drafting elaborate and complicated piece-lists, 
and the principles upon which they proceeded, however suited 
to the circumstances of more primitive epochs, erred on the 
side of exaggerated simplicity ; but the combined wisdom of 
clothiers and weavers ought not to have been unequal to the 
task of framing fair and equitable rates \ 

(a.) Eco- In their economic plea for Freedom of Contract the 
tijlaions clothiers seem to have caught the spirit, as they certainly 
anticipate the language, of a later age. " We think it . . . 
repugnant ", they declared, “ to the liberties of a free people 
and the interest of trade that any law should supersede a 
private contract honourably made between a master and his 
workman " 2 . They postulated the doctrine of Industrial 
Freedom : ” Trade is a tender plant that can only be nursed 
up by liberty ”. " Why must the first manufacture in the 

kingdom, for such the woollen is justly esteemed, be put under 
unnecessary restrictions ? ” 3 The system of assessment was 
condemned as both superfluous and pernicious. It was 
superfluous because labour was sufficiently protected by the 
law of competition—“ when trade is in a flourishing state, 
labour will always find its value ". It was pernicious because 
“ every law which tends towards raising the price of labour, 
as it must in the end necessarily advance our manufactures, 
will be greatly prejudicial to the trade of this nation ” 4 . 
The weavers were told that their demand for higher wages 
would recoil upon their heads, since it would drive the manu¬ 
facturers to raise the prices of their commodities, which 
" have not for some time past, nor can now be, sold abroad 

1 Cf. the Wiltshire committee : supra, p. 255. 

* A State of the Case . . . relating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester (1757), 16. A weaver told the committee of 1757 
that " if it was left open for clothiers and weavers to make their own 
bargains, it would be more advantageous for the trade in general " : House 
of Commons Journals, xxvii. 731. But another in 1803 said : “ Our 
necessity was our masters’ opportunity, so that they reduced the price 
when we could not tell which way to shift elsewhere " : Parliamentary 
Papers (1802-3), vii. 62, 68. 

* A State of the Case . . . relating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester (1757), 15. 

* Ibid . 13, 33. 
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at such low prices as those of other countries ” *. The argu¬ 
ment, that our foreign markets could only be maintained by 
cheap labour, passed for current coin during the ‘ Industrial 
Revolution ’, when it was insufficiently recognized that the 
prosperity of industry depends, not upon very low wages nor 
long hours, but upon productive efficiency. 

The third, an anti-democratic, line of argument adopted («>.) PoU- 
by the clothiers was calculated to make its appeal in the 
quarters to which it was addressed. The Act was declared 
subversive of authority. “ The weavers by this Act will 
be rendered more our masters than we are now theirs. A 
levelling and turbulent spirit . . . ought never to be coun¬ 
tenanced amongst the common people ’ ’ 2 . The short space 
of time, which had elapsed since the Act was placed on the 
statute-book, had been long enough to show that these fears 
were not ill-founded. “ Instead of preventing unlawful 
combinations it has encouraged caballing, fomented dis¬ 
content, and produced confusion and riot ” 3 . 

The clothiers seem to have marshalled their case so effect- signifi- 
ively that the justices were won over to their standpoint 
and refused to issue any order. Their decision greatly dis- the Act of 
appointed the weavers, who having secured an Act of I75 °' 
Parliament in their favour had confidently expected the 
magistrates to put it in execution. A strike ensued which 
lasted six weeks, and the whole county was in a state of 
uproar *. In order to pacify the strikers, the justices 
sanctioned a scale of wages ®, and the men returned to work. 

The triumph of the weavers was short-lived, for few em¬ 
ployers observed the assessment but continued to pay their 
men upon the old footing 6 . The clothiers of Gloucestershire 
soon began to agitate for a repeal of the Act. Supported by 
the clothiers of Somersetshire and Wiltshire, they carried 
their case to Parliament (1757) where they represented the 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxvii. (>83, 

1 A Stale of the Case . . . relating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester (1757), 14. 

» Ibid, 34. 

* Ibid. 24 ; House of Commons Journals, xxvii. 730. 

ft The rates are given in House of Commons Journals, xxvii. 732. 

* A State of the Case . . . relating to the „ . . Rising of the Weavers in 
the County of Gloucester (1757), 30. 
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"ill consequences which have arisen” from the Act, "by 
virtue whereof the justices of the peace . . . have power to 
make rates for the payment of wages ” l . They repeated the 
arguments which had served them so effectively in their 
legal duel with the weavers, and their solicitations prevailed. 
Parliament, turning a deaf ear to the prayer of the weavers 
not to subject them ‘ to the arbitrary will and power of the 
clothiers ’ a , annulled the measure which it had passed in 
the previous year s . Its action was almost in the nature of 
an economic revolution. For nearly two centuries 4 the right 
of the State to fix wages had been recognized as a cardinal 
principle of industrial regulation ; and though in practice 
the right had fallen into disuse, its survival on the statute- 
book had vested in the authorities a reserve of power, to 
which they could always turn in the last resort for the pro¬ 
tection of the working classes. The repeal of the Act of 1756 
signified that the system of wage assessment was now defi¬ 
nitely discarded in the premier industry of the country. The 
principles of laissez-faire received legislative sanction in the 
woollen manufacture half a century before they were adopted 
as the authoritative basis of State action. Nevertheless, 
Parliament was not guided by any conscious theory of non¬ 
intervention in industrial matters. Sixteen years later (1773) 
it passed, on behalf of the journeymen silk weavers of London 
and Middlesex, an Act which embodied the very principle of 
State control of wages now abandoned in the case of the 
woollen industry *. It also established (1770) ' one fixed and 
settled price ’ for the hire of * coal-heavers ’ employed in un¬ 
loading ships laden with coal, and empowered the authorities 
of London to alter the rates *. Its policy was thus largely 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 683, 703. 

• Ibid. 741, 753. 

» Statutes at Large , vii. 143 (1757)* 4 See supra , p. 253. 

• Statutes at Large , viii. 259. In London they were to be fixed by the 
lord mayor, recorder and aldermen ; and in Middlesex by the justices of 
the peace. Master weavers were forbidden to give * more or less * wages. 
The Spitalfields Act was not repealed until 1824 : Statutes of the United 
Kingdom , ix. 742. The effect of the Act was to stimulate the migration 
of the industry to other parts : Annals of Agriculture, ii. 106 ; x. 453. On 
the Spitalfields silk industry, see George, London Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, 176 seq. ; Clapham, " The Spitalfields Acts ” in The Economic 
Journal, xxvi. 459 seq. 

• Statutes at Large , viii. I 35 " 1 3 ^- For the Act of 1768 fixing tailors* 
wages : infra, p. 406. 
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opportunist but the trend of its thought is unmistakable; 
for good or evil it was moving steadily in the direction of 
Freedom of Contract. 

The Statute of Apprentices has been criticized on various Criticisms 
grounds. The historian of English labour saw in it " the most % ‘ ^ f r 0 f 
powerful instrument ever devised for degrading and im- Appren- 
poverishing the English labourer ”, in “ allowing those who tice, ‘ 
are interested in keeping him poor to fix the wages on which 
he shall subsist ” 1 . Eighteenth-century economists based 
their condemnation on the principles of laissez-faire. “ The 
Statutes for regulating wages and the price of labour ”, 
wrote Dean Tucker in the middle of the century, “ are 
another absurdity and a very great hurt to trade. Absurd 
and preposterous it must surely appear for a third person 
to attempt to fix the price between buyer and seller •without 
their own consents. For if either the journeyman will not sell 
his labour at the fixed or statutable price or the master will 
not give it, of what use are a thousand regulating laws ? 

Nay, how indeed can any stated regulations be so contrived as 
to make due and reasonable allowance for plenty or scarcity 
of work, cheapness or dearness of provisions, difference of 
living in town or country, firing, house-rent, etc.; also for 
the goodness or badness of the workmanship, the different 
degrees of skill or despatch of the workman, the unequal 
goodness of materials to work upon, state of the manufacture, 
and the demand or stagnation at home or abroad ? . . . And 
yet, were even this possible, a great difficulty still recurs, 
viz. who shall, or how can you, force the journeyman to 
work or the master to give him work, unless they themselves 
shall mutually agree about it ?—And if they agree, why 
should you, or I, or anyone else interfere ? ” * Employers, 
as we have already noticed s , stressed the technical diffi¬ 
culties of assessment. The workers, when they thought 
themselves strong enough to regulate their own wages by 
combined action, claimed that ” the true value of every man’s 
work and labour must be proportioned to his capacity and 

1 Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, v. 628; Rogers, Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages (ed. 19x2), 398-399. See infra, Appendix, 
p. 520, No. 1. 

* Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 34-35. 


• Supra, p. 267. 
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industry, which makes it impracticable, or at least very in¬ 
equitable, by any positive law to put an equal value on every 
man’s labour “ If the justices shall settle the men’s wages, 
how is it possible that each man shall be rewarded according 
to his merit ? . . . Every man will be paid alike and there 
will be no encouragement for merit.” They also expressed the 
fear that “ indifferent workmen will never be employed by 
reason that the masters are obliged to give them certain wages, 
which may possibly be more than such a man can deserve ” h 
Theories of Discussion of the authoritarian regulation of wages turned 
wag**- mainly on two questions. The first concerned the principle 
by which the assessment of wages should be governed. The 
Statute of Apprentices was based on the understanding that 
' in the time of scarcity and in the time of plenty ’ the 
labourer’s standard of life should remain uniform. To the 
end of the seventeenth century the theory was generally 
maintained that the cost of living should determine the re¬ 
muneration of labour l0 . One writer asserted that “ where the 
one riseth, the other doth so likewise ; as at London and in 
other places, where provisions are dearest, labour is dearest” 1 2 . 
Another asked : “If the manufacturer buys his victuals at 
excessive rates, at what rates must he sell his manufacture 
or how shall he live ? ” 3 . A later generation flung scorn upon 
the orthodox theory of wages. “ The squires of Norfolk ”, 
said Burke, " had dined when they gave it as their opinion 
that [wages] might or ought to rise and fall with the market 
of provisions ” 4 . The theory was now held that wages de¬ 
pended upon supply and demand. We find, as early as 1738, 
an expression of the view that " the price of labour, like other 
commodities, must always depend upon the proportion there 
is between the quantity ready to be sold and the quantity 
ready to be purchased ” 5 . 

1 Galton, Select Documents : The Tailoring Trade , 9-10 (1721), 30 
(1745). This view was shared by some employers : ibid. 75-77. 

la For the adoption of a sliding scale, see infra, Appendix, p. 520, No. 2. 

* Collins, A Plea for the bringing in of Irish Cattle {1680), 10. Similarly : 
Puckle, England's Path to Wealth and Honour (1700), 26 ; Cary, An Essay 
towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 96. 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 156 (in sect. vii.). 

4 1795 •* Burke, Thoughts and Details on Scarcity (ed. 1800), 5-6, 13. 

* A Letter from a Merchant. . . . The Case of the British and Irish 
Manufacture of Linen (1738), 20. 
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The second question prominent in the discussion of wages Doctrine 
was whether the national interest was best served by a low 
or a high price of labour. One section of opinion affirmed °f *»** 
that " 'tis a certain maxim that cheapness of labour 1o , and 
consequently the cheapness of goods, is the only means to 
increase their consumption either at home or abroad ”, and so 
enlarge the demand for labour *. Another section anticipated 
the modem doctrine of the economy of high wages. " If you 
would reduce the price of our manufacture ", wrote Defoe, 

“ by reducing the wages of the poor, who are the workers or 
manufacturers, it'is not possible but that you will reduce the 
value and goodness of the manufacture. If you expect the 
poor should work cheaper and not perform their work slighter 
and more overly, as we call it, and superficially, you expect 
what is not in the nature of the thing. . . . This, therefore, 
is beginning at the wrong end of trade ; but the true way is 
keep up the goodness of your manufacture so as to make it 
excel in quality, and its exceeding in price will be no deficiency 
in trade. Things are not dear or cheap according as they 
sell for more or less, but according as the price they sell for 
bears a proportion to the goodness or meanness of the 
goods sold ” *. Child’s point of view was similar. He char¬ 
acterized a proposal to * retrench the hire ’ of labour, which 
was based on the plea that " dearness of wages spoils the 
English trade ”, as ” an honest, charitable project and well- 
becoming a usurer ”. He considered high wages “ an infall¬ 
ible evidence of the riches of that country ”, and remarked 
that the Dutch ” give generally more wages to all their 
manufacturers by at least twopence in the shilling than the 
English ”. Low wages drove people abroad : “ and so the 
Dutch have drained us of our seamen and woollen manu¬ 
facturers, and we the French of their artificers and silk 
manufacturers ” * The sentiments voiced by Child and 

1# But not necessarily a low standard of living : see infra, Appendix, 
p. 520, No. 3. 

1 The British Merchant, No. 5 (1719). Similarly : Fielding, An Enquiry 
into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers (2nd ed. 1751), 88, 93. See 
also supra , vol. ii. 55. 

• Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 60. See also Cary, 

An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 97-99. 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), pp. x-xi. Similarly: 

Collins, A Plea for the bringing in of Irish Cattle (1680), 10-n. Fielding 

[contd.] 
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Defoe were hardly typical of their age, but the prosperity of 
those parts of England where wages were highest afforded 
convincing testimony of their soundness. It was, for ex¬ 
ample, the high rates paid at Birmingham which led Arthur 
Young to discover that the cost of labour is not to be 
measured ' by the pay per diem and to draw the inference 
that though the master " must be a great friend to low wages 
in theory, he will not be so in practice, for such lowness is 
merely nominal; it is the cheapness of barbarity, backward¬ 
ness and ignorance; it is a cheapness that keeps the men 
poor and wretched, without making the" masters rich ” \ 
And Burke concluded that “ the price of labour rises with 
the growth of manufacture, and is highest when the manu¬ 
facture is best ” 2 . 

state con- Although contemporary' opinion was sharply divided on 
f ^gaa the subject of wages, some general conclusions may be 
safeguard suggested. Firstly : in practice the tendency of State control 
pression^ of wages was to protect ‘ the humble and truly laborious' 
from undue oppression s . The best proof that the laws relat¬ 
ing to wages were not regarded by the workers in a hostile 
light is the fact that they themselves pressed on several 
occasions for their enforcement *. When the ‘ Industrial 
Revolution ’ menaced the handicraftsmen with a rapid de¬ 
terioration in their standard of life, their first instinct was to 
turn to the traditional machinery by which that standard, 
as they believed, had been safeguarded in the past. We may 
reasonably infer that the system of wage regulation was not 
associated in the minds of the working classes with any bitter 
memories or inherited aversion. 

Secondly : the Statute of Apprentices did not prevent a 
rise in wages. The schedules of wages issued by the justices 
may have had the temporary effect of depressing the earnings 
of the better-paid workmen to the general level, since the 


criticized Child in An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers t 
(2nd ed. 1751), 85 se?. See also supra, pp. 7, 204 (note 3). 

1 Annals of Agriculture, iii. 268-269 I xvi. 534*535* 

1 Ibid, iii, 268, note. 

* Fielding, op. cit . 90. 

4 Supra, pp. 258, 266. The opposition of the journeymen tailors 
appears exceptional: supra , pp. 271-272. 
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schedules did not distinguish between different grades of Rise m 
merit: but the effect could only have been temporary. 
Employers speedily found that it was necessary to exceed 
the statutory level in order to attract the more competent 
workmen. Thus in Buckinghamshire the wages paid to 
artisans in the latter part of the sixteenth century were some¬ 
times double the amount specified in the assessment x . We 
must therefore avoid the assumption that the legal rates, 
authorized by quarter sessions, were identical with the 
economic rates which actually prevailed la . There is, indeed, 
evidence that the justices of the peace sometimes ignored 
their own assessments. In one case, which subsequently 
came before the judges, an employer was ordered by the 
magistrates to pay the wages due to a servant ‘ for work and 
labour in husbandry ’, although " it does not appear to be 
Statute wages, and such only are within their jurisdiction ” *. 

On another occasion the justices required a master to pay 
his servant the wages owing to her, which exceeded the 
maximum they had themselves prescribed 3 . Nor, again, 
must the distinction be pressed between the Act of 1563 
which embodied the principle of a maximum wage, and the 
Act of 1604 which instituted a minimum wage for the textile 
industries: in practice the authorities do not seem to have 
distinguished closely between them *. Where the justices 
sanctioned scales which ran counter to the popular sentiment, 
they remained inoperative. ” The poor ”, said Roger North 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, ” laugh at them 
and cry : * Statute work against Statute wages '. For laws 
will not make nor influence prices in open market ”. The 
justices, he added, had tried to enforce their assessments, 

" but in vain, as all know by experience ” *. This expression 
of opinion from a singularly competent observer is valuable 

1 Victoria County History, Buckinghamshire, ii. 68. For other examples 
of the disparity between * Statute * and economic wages, 9ee supra , voi. ii. 

388 ; Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices , v. 827*8 ; infra , pp. 407 
(note i) # 521 (No. x). 

*• See infra , p. 521 (No. 2). 

* The English Reports, xd. 383 (1 Anne). 

1 Victoria County History , Buckinghamshire , ii. 71. 

* Cf. the wording of the Wiltshire assessment of 1655 in Hist. MSS , 
Comm. Various , i. 173. And for Yorkshire, see Heaton, The Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries , 1 10*112. 

* North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 64. See infra . p. 521 (No. 3). 
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testimony that the Act did not keep down the wages of 
English labour. Child, also, observed that our ancestors 
" did exercise such policy of endeavouring to retrench the 
price of labour by a law, although they could never 
effect it ” *. 

Thirdly : the effort to establish a relation between the 
price of provisions and the price of labour, so that wages 
should vary according to the state of the harvest, rising in 
time of scarcity and falling in time of plenty, proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. The justices, in fact, did not attempt the task, and 
as a rule contented themselves with the annual reissue of 
the old scales mostly without alteration in spite of variations 
in prices. Thus in Wiltshire the rates appear to have re¬ 
mained unchanged from the accession of James I. to the 
Commonwealth, except that in 1635 changes were made in 
the wages of agricultural labourers ; in 1655 a new schedule 
was framed ; and in 1685 agricultural rates were revised 1 2 * . 
Roger Coke remarked (1671) that when provisions were 
cheap, labourers refused to work for less wages than when 
they were dear *; and one of the objects of combinations in 
the eighteenth century was ‘ to support the old price ’, that 
is, resist any attempt to reduce the price of labour whatever 
the price of provisions 4 * . Petty declared that, so far from 
wages falling when food was plentiful, the reverse was true. 
" It is observed by clothiers and others who employ great 
numbers of poor people, that when com is extremely plenti¬ 
ful, that the labour of the poor is proportionably dear. And 
scarce to be had at all, so licentious are they who labour 
only to eat or rather to drink” 6 . The view was therefore 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), p, xii. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , i. 161. The editor of the Calendar 
(ibid. 67) infers that there was " little change in the social condition of the 
people and in prices during that period M , but the legal rates were not 
necessarily identical with the economic rates. 

Other examples of the reissue of assessments without change are Kent 
( The English Historical Review, xli. 273), Middlesex (ibid, xliii. 402); West 
Riding of Yorkshire (The Economic Journal , xxiv. 232), St. Albans (Gibbs, 
The Corporation Records of St. Albans , 17, 25), Exeter (Hist. MSS . Comm. 
Exeter , 50). And for further examples, see infra, Appendix, p. 521, No. 4. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 75. 

4 Considerations on Taxes as they are supposed to affect the Price of 

Labour (1765), 67. 4 Petty, Economic Writings , i. 274. 
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common from the time of the Restoration that an abundant 
harvest was the cause of poverty in a nation 1 —a paradox 
of which the explanation was that, since “ the nominal price 
of a day’s labour in money hardly ever varies with the price 
of provisions ”, the low cost of provisions resulted in “ labour¬ 
ing less and not cheaper " The poor ”, it was asserted 
" do not labour upon an average above four days in a week 
unless provisions happen to be very dear ” ®. The argument 
assumed that the poor worked only to satisfy the bare 
necessaries of life ; and it implied a static condition of society 
in which the masses had not yet acquired a taste for luxuries, 
and therefore lacked the stimulus to exert themselves for the 
satisfaction of new wants. The important conclusion follows 
that it would be erroneous to apply to eighteenth-century 
England the theory of the * Iron Law ’ of wages, which was 
based on the widely different conditions supposed to exist in 
eighteenth-century France. In this country wages were not 
ground down to a minimum level of subsistence, but the 
working classes laboured only sufficiently to maintain a 
traditional standard of life 2< *. 


Connected with low wages was another evil which per- Truck 
sisted for many centuries, namely, the payment of truck•****• 
wages. Artisans were often obliged by their employers to 
take part of their wages in provisions or goods rated at extra¬ 
vagant prices *, sometimes greatly in excess of their real 
worth 4 . Some clothiers forced their weavers to become their 
tenants and pay rents for their houses, whether they occupied 
them or not: others made them buy their bread and other 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1603-1064, p. 412 ; 1666-1667, p. 105 (" Want 
promotes trade more than plenty, as it forces to labour"). Similarly: 
Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improved (ed. 1728), iv. 382 seq. ; Gee, 

The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (ed. 1730), 38, For a different 
view : Collins, A Plea for the bringing in of Irish Cattle (1680), xo-ix. 

1 Considerations on Taxes as they are supposed to affect the Price of Labour 
(*765), 6-15. Young strongly held this view : The Farmer's Letters (ed. 

1768), 36-37; Tour through the North (ed. 1771), iii. 193; iv. 311. See 
also Annals of Agriculture , iii. 419; xiii. 366; xv. 236. But contrast 
infra . p. 522 (No. 1). 4a See infra, p. 522 (No. 2). 

• House of Commons Journals , xiv. 67 ; xx. 627 ; xxiii. 89. Hale, 

A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor (1683), 18. Coal-miners com¬ 
plained of being paid in corn and other commodities at rates far above the 
market price : Newcastle Hostmen , 127. See also supra t vol. ii. 51, 172-3^ 

4 Supra , vol. i. 481. 
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necessities at particular shops *. Another device was to defer 
the payment of wages until they amounted to a considerable 
sum, and then compel the workpeople to take promissory 
notes payable at a future date ; this not only drove the work¬ 
men into debt, but they also had to forfeit part of their 
earnings in order to get the notes discounted *. The workers 
kept up a ceaseless stream of protests against these evil 
practices, and for centuries the legislature passed laws against 
them. As early as 1464 Parliament, following the precedent 
set by the municipal authorities half a century before, 
ordered employers to pay their workfolk ' lawful money for 
all their lawful wages ’ 3 . This injunction was revived at 
intervals in the succeeding centuries * ; but it did not suppress 
a system which inflicted great hardships upon workmen, and 
was the burden of repeated complaints to Parliament 6 . One 
reason for the failure of the laws against truck was the want 
of a summary method of punishing those who disobeyed the 
law: when the magistrates imposed penalties on employers, the 
latter removed the trials to Westminster, and the expense of 
carrying on prosecutions in such circumstances was beyond 
the resources of the poor*. An incident, which occurred in 
1637, showed the inadequacy of the ordinary legal remedies. 
A haymaker of Colchester, who paid his workpeople in 
commodities, was ordered by the mayor and justices to pay a 
sum of money on account of their excess value. Upon his 
refusal he was again summoned before the court, when his 
attorney announced his intention to spend a hundred pounds 
on lawsuits rather than make restitution. On this occasion 
the Privy Council intervened, and committed the offender to 
prison until he had paid his workmen double the amount due 
to them, in addition to the costs of the prosecution 7 . 

1 House of Commons Journals , xviii. 280; The Gentleman's Magazine, ix. 9. 

* House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 503. * Supra , vol. i. 481. 

4 Statutes, iii. 28 (1512) ; iv. part i. 490 (1566) ; viii. 220 (1702) ; ix. 

687 (1712). Statutes at Large, v. 32 (1715) I v. 435 (1726) ; vi. 138 (1740), 
etc. 

* House of Commons Journals, xiv. 67, 139 ; xix. 181-182 ; xx. 627 ; 
xxiii. 89 ; xxiv. 88-89, 117; xxvii. 468. The practice continued into the 
nineteenth century : e.g . Parliamentary Papers (1805), iii. 125. A worker's 
complaint (1792) against truck wages is printed in Ashton, An Eighteenth- 
Century Industrialist, 12. 

* House of Commons Journals , xxvii. 468, 503. 

f State Papers Domestic, 1637, pp. 44, 88-89, 115. 
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(in) 

Technical Training 

In the Middle Ages the responsibility for the technical Apprm- 

training of workmen rested with the craft gilds: in the _ 

sixteenth century it was assumed by the State. The Statute 
of Apprentices 1 —turning local law, the custom of the (1563). 
locality, into national law, the custom of the country—made 
the institution of apprenticeship compulsory on all engaged 
in industry. It provided that " it shall not be lawful to any 
person or persons, other than such as now do lawfully use 
or exercise any art, mistery or manual occupation, to set up, 
occupy, use or exercise any craft, mistery or occupation now 
used or occupied within the realm of England or Wales, 
except he shall have been brought up therein seven years * 
at the least as apprentice . . . nor to set any person on work 
in such mistery, art or occupation, being not a workman at 
this day, except he shall have been apprentice The State 
thus recognized the claim of the qualified workman to be 
protected from unskilled competitors, but a check was im¬ 
posed upon capitalism since it limited the supply of labour. 

The Act laid two other restrictions upon capitalism. It did 
not venture to define the number of apprentices which a 
master might take into his employment 8 , discarding 
in this respect a vital principle of the gild system, yet it 
compelled every master in the woollen, tailoring and 
shoemaking industries, who had three apprentices, to keep 
one journeyman; “ and for every other apprentice above 
the number of the three apprentices one other joumey- 

* Statutes, iv. part i. 419 seq. See infra, p. 522 (No. 3). 

* For the actual length of apprenticeship, see supra , vol. ii. 37-38, 218 ; 
infra , p. 523 {No. 1). in 1578 an apprentice was bound to a mariner for 
three years to learn the art of navigation : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , 
iv. 264. 

* The marginal note that " persons in market towns may take two 
apprentices " ( Statutes , iv. part i. 419) is erroneous. The Statute reads: 

“ to have in like manner to [i.e, as] apprentice or apprentices the child or 
children . . . M Subsequent legislation fixed the number of apprentices 
in the case of the hatmakers (1566: ibid. iv. part i. 495); the Norwich 
weavers (1662 : ibid. v. 373); and the London silk weavers (1773 : Statutes 
at Large, viii. 260). Also infra , p. 523 (No. 2). 
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tion. 


man ” *. The proportion of journeymen to apprentices 
was fixed, partly to protect the former from the com¬ 
petition of cheap labour, and partly to ensure that artisans 
did not spoil the material entrusted to them through 
the incompetence of half-trained assistants. It was also 
made illegal for a merchant trading oversea, mercer, draper, 
goldsmith, ironmonger, embroiderer or clothier, * dwell¬ 
ing in any city or town corporate ’, to take an apprentice 
(other than his own son) whose father or mother did not 
possess freehold of the annual value of forty shillings; or, 
dwelling in a market town, freehold worth sixty shillings. 
A country weaver, living outside a city, corporate town or 
market town, could only take as apprentices the sons of sixty¬ 
shilling freeholders 2 . This attempt, based on mediaeval 
precedent, to organize the industrial life of the country on a 
class basis by excluding the children of ‘ husbandmen and 
labourers ’, is explained by the current opinion that “ through 
the idleness of those professions so many embrace them that 
they are only a cloak for vagabonds and thieves, and there 
is such a decay of husbandry that masters cannot get skilful 
servants to till the ground without unreasonable wages ” 8 ; 
while the concession made to ' cities and towns corporate ’ 
was intended to discourage the migration of industry to new 
centres. 

The operation of the Statute of Apprentices was modified 
in two ways—by legislation and judicial decisions. The 
Civil War created the problem of the discharged soldiers, 
which necessitated a relaxation of labour restrictions. Some 
were apprentices who had not served out their time, others 
had .never been bound apprentices. An Ordinance of the 
Commonwealth (1654) admitted ex-service men to any 
handicraft or trade ‘ in any city or town corporate or in any 

1 The Act of 1662 required Norwich weavers who kept two apprentices 
to employ two journeymen : Statutes, v. 373. Similarly, the Act of 167 t 
for the Kidderminster stuff weavers : ibid . 712. See infra, Appendix, 
p. 523, No, 3* 

* Or his own son. This restriction did not apply to weavers in Cumber¬ 
land, Westmorland, Lancashire and Wales, ** weaving friezes, cottons or 
housewives 1 cloth only *\ 

* Hist . MSS. Comm. Salisbury , i. 163. For mediaeval legislation, see 
supra , vol. i. 321. 
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other place whatsoever ’ 1 ; and the precedent then set was 
imitated on subsequent occasions *. While the Statute was 
thus limited in one direction, its scope was extended in 
another—for example, in 1653 it was applied to the printers 
of books *. 

The trend of judicial decisions evinced clearly the desire Modified 
to diminish as much as possible the force of the Statute of 
Apprentices, which (it was said in 1669) " has been by most 
of the judges looked upon as inconvenient to trade and to 
the increase of inventions ” 4 . As Blackstone, writing in 
1765, observed: “ The resolutions of the courts have in 
general rather confined than extended the restriction. No 
trades are held to be within the Statute but such as were in 
being at the making of it ; for trading in a country village 
apprenticeships are not requisite; and following the trade 
seven years is sufficient without any binding ” * These 
' resolutions of the courts ’ were frequent in the seventeenth 
century # , and they were in harmony with the attitude of 
the common law towards restraints on trade T . The law 
courts gave the utmost latitude to the interpretation of the 
Statute, in order to weaken the restrictions which it imposed 
on economic enterprise. Tolley’s Case (1615) affords an 
example of the legal reasoning which was employed. “ It 
was agreed and resolved that an upholster is not a trade 
within that Statute. For first, it is not a trade that is 
mentioned in any of the branches of the Statute, howsoever 
in all parts of the Statute there is mention made of sixty-one 
several trades and misteries ; and if the artisans, which at 
that time were assistants under the committees for the 
expressing of all manner of trades, [had] thought that the 
trade of an upholster had been such a trade that required 
art and skill for the exercising of it, they would not have 

1 A cts and Ordinances of the I nterregnum, ii. 1006-1007. The local author¬ 
ities had already taken the initiative : Hist. MSS . Comm. Rye, 217 (1651). 

* Statutes, v. 241 (1660) ; vii. 528 (1698) ; ix. 791 (T712). 

* Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 697-698. 

4 Privy Council Register, 29th Oct. 1669 (printed in Unwin, Industrial 
Organisation , Appendix A, vii.). 

* Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (ed. 1765), i. 4 I 5“4*6. 

See infra, Appendix, p. 523, No. 4. 

* The English Reports, lxxxiii. 1279; xci. 518-519. 680. 

f For the common law, see supra, p. 263 ; and infra, pp. 348-351, 360, 

365. Also supra, vol. ii. Introduction, pp. exxi, cxxxiii-cxxxv, 432 (note 3). 
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failed to make mention of it. . . Thirdly, the trade of an 
upholster doth not require any art or skill for the exercising 
of it, inasmuch as he hath all things made to his hand, and 
it is only to dispose them in order after such time as they 
are brought to him ; . . . and so he is like to jEsop’s bird, 
which borroweth of every bird a feather, his art resting 
merely in the overseeing and disposition of such things which 
other men work, and in the putting of feathers into a tick, 
and sewing them up when he hath done, the which one that 
hath been an apprentice unto it but seven days is able to 
perform. And the intent of this Statute was not to extend 
unto any other trades, but such as required art and skill for 
the managing of them ; and therefore it was adjudged in 
the Exchequer upon an information against one, in the 42 
year of the reign of the late Queen Elizabeth, that a coster¬ 
monger was not a trade intended by the Statute of 5 Elizabeth 
because his art was in the selling of apples, the which re¬ 
quired no skill or experience for the exercise of it. So an 
husbandman, tankard-bearer, brickmaker, porter, miller 
and such like trades are not within the Statute of 5 Elizabeth 
cap. 4, so as none may exercise them but such a one that hath 
been an apprentice by the space of seven years ; for they are 
arts which require rather ability of body than skill. But a 
brewer and baker are within the Statute because it concemeth 
the health of men’s bodies to have good bread baked and beer 
brewed, and so it is fit that they should have skill for the 
exercise of them ” l . In 1655 the frame-work knitters were 
held to be outside the Statute, since “ the trade was not a 
corporation ” in the fifth year of Elizabeth 2 ; and a decade 
later the tobacco-pipe makers, who had not been incorporated 
until 1620, sought to be brought under the Act, expressly 
in order that “ none may follow the trade who have not 
been apprentices seven years ” s . The legal attitude towards 
another part of the Statute, requiring apprentices in certain 
occupations to be sons of freeholders 4 , is indicated by the 
opinion of the recorder of Newcastle (1741) : “ 'Tis probable 

1 The English Reports , Ixxx. 653-654. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1655-1656, p. 77. 

* 1664 : ibid. 1664-1665, p. 1x6, * Supra , p, 2S0. 
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when 5 Elizabeth was made, it might be then intended that 
if the father had forty shillings per annum he might give his 
son a competent fortune to set up in trade, and the master 
would be better secured. But, say the books, such an estate 
now is scarce sufficient to make the son a cobbler. So that 
this day it seems a matter quite indifferent whether such 
certificate be or no ” *. 

The Statute of Apprentices remained on the statute-book Enforce- 
for two and a half centuries. Its observance was primarily a 
matter of local custom, and the growth of an infinite variety shi P • 
of practices can best be shown by a survey of evidence drawn 
from different parts of the country 2 . As early as 1575 
breaches of the Act had created dissensions between the 
bakers and brewers of Rye. The former complained that 
in spite of ‘ good and wholesome laws ’ requiring ‘ each sort 
of people ’ to “ use the trade and living wherein they have 
been lawfully trained up ”, brewers turned bakers without 
having served an apprenticeship " contrary to all law, equity 
and good conscience The authorities, finding that " by 
no reasonable persuasion . . . those brewers would leave - 
baking ”, and that the principal offender who baked and 
brewed “ is (God be thanked) grown to good wealth, and the 
whole company of the bakers thereby utterly impoverished ”, 
issued a decree based on the principle that “ the state of a 
commonwealth is preferred before the private gain of a few ” *. 

A few years later (1585) the weavers of Hereford represented 
that they were “ like to fall into utter ruin ”, and they attri¬ 
buted their distressed condition partly to the admission of 
persons not duly apprenticed 4 . In London the Act was 
said in 1593 to be “ now so far out of order at this present 
that there must be a remedy or eke it will breed, as all men 
do know, a further inconvenience ” ; and an office was set 
up in London licensed by the lord mayor for the registra¬ 
tion of apprentices *. Nevertheless in Hertfordshire, in 1598, 

1 Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. 258. 

* On the survival of apprenticeship in the woollen industry, see supra* 
vol. ii. 39 seq 72 seq. 

* Hist. MSS . Comm. Rye, 45-48, 

4 Ibid. Hereford, 335. 


k Ibid. Salisbury, iv. 383. 
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several victuallers were presented for following the occupa¬ 
tion of a baker, “not having been apprenticed thereto for 
a term of seven years ” ; in Wiltshire, in 1603, the ' orders 
agreed upon for the occupation of weavers ’ laid down de 
tailed regulations on apprenticeship ; in Lincolnshire, in 
1618, a list was drawn up of apprentices who had been bound 
to farmers l . 

Breaches of the Act suggested to a needy monarch the 
means of filling an exhausted treasury; and in 1619 James I. 
appointed a commission to grant pardons " to such as use 
trades whereto they have not been apprentices, and for 
dispensing with them to continue the same for their lives, 
notwithstanding the Statute ” 2 . In the next reign the 
financial embarrassments of the Crown dictated a more 
ambitious project for profiting by evasions of the law. This 
took the form of a corporation of ‘ tradesmen and artificers ’, 
confined to those who had served an apprenticeship or com¬ 
pounded for their failure to do so. The scheme was unfolded 
in a proclamation : “ Whereas a great number of people, 
as well aliens as others our subjects bom, who never served 
as apprentices in any trade, craft or occupation, have in¬ 
truded into places ” within London and without, “ and there 
without restraint or order . . . practise and exercise several 
trades, misteries and handicrafts, by means whereof the said 
places are much pestered with inmates and become noisome 
and ,contagious, wares are falsified and sophisticated, and 
the tradesmen and artificers . . . who have served as ap¬ 
prentices according to our laws are very much impoverished ”, 
the latter are therefore constituted a corporation, and no 
one else may set up any occupation, “ or use any trading by 
retail there, or be admitted into the corporation, unless he 
shall first serve as an apprentice there by the space of seven 
years ”, But as for those, proceeds the proclamation, who 
“ have not served apprenticeships, in regard the punishment 
whereunto they are liable if we should put our laws in execu- 

1 Hertford County Records, i. 26-27 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 74 
(Wiltshire) ; ibid. Rutland, i. 455. 

1 Four commissioners were appointed for seven years: Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1242 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rutland, 
i. 455. For their activities, see infra, Appendix, p. 523, No. 5. 
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tion would much impoverish them ... we therefore . . . have 
further ordained that they also may be admitted into the 
said freedom in such manner as by our said letters patents 
is ordained, and after such admittance shall and may freely 
use their trades ” x . The corporation of * honest London 
tradesmen ’ was constituted by letters patent in 1636: its 
membership extended to all tradesmen ' buying and selling 
by retailwho inhabited within three miles of the city of 
London 2 . It was provided that the King should be paid 
four shillings for everyone who had served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, twenty shillings for those who had not been 
apprenticed, and five pounds for an alien: but henceforth 
none were to be admitted without apprenticeship. The sum 
of £3340 was collected for the King, of which he actually 
received £2300. “ The business was good ”, commented 

one of its promoters, “ but became perverted by admitting 
those who had no right; but the unpardonable fault was 
[this was said in 1654] that it raised money for the King 
without consent of Parliament ” 3 . 

In the provinces informers were equally on the alert informers 
to discover breaches of the Statute 4 . In 1640 the clothiers oj 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, among whom the legal the law. 
binding of apprentices was still practised 5 , were thrown 
into a state of consternation by the threat of prosecution for 
taking apprentices whose fathers did not own forty-shilling 
freeholds, and for not maintaining the proportion of journey¬ 
men to apprentices : “ which will tend to their utter undoing 
if some remedy be not speedily had, there being not one 
clothier in the county but is guilty of the penalties of the said 
Statutes ”. The restrictions, they protested, were “ never 
observed in the county of York and cannot be for many 
reasons ” ®. It would be wrong to infer from the statement 
of the Yorkshire clothiers that the legal proportion of journey¬ 
men to apprentices was universally ignored. About the 

* Rymer, Foedera, xx. 113-114. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1638-1639, p. 20. 

3 Ibid. 1654, pp. 265-266. 

4 Hertford County Records, i. 59, etc. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1637, pp. 274-275. 

* Ibid. 1640, p. 501. 
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same time the Privy Council inquired into the grievances 
of the journeymen in the silk industry. Its report described 
as unfounded the allegation that the masters kept many 
apprentices and few journeymen, “ for upon examination 
we find none of them to have exceeded their orders whereby 
they are limited, and that in the total they have more 
journeymen than apprentices ” l . 

Effects of The Civil War relaxed the bonds of society and weakened 

War™ 1 the respect for traditional economic practices. In Wiltshire 
the ‘ ancient weavers ' of Westbury complained in 1647 that 
“ now in these disordered times many apprentices, having 
forsaken parents and masters under colour o'f following the 
wars, the wars being ended, refuse to serve out their time, 
but before they are eighteen or twenty years old betake 
themselves to marriage and the gaining a loom’s work for 
themselves ; whereby the ancienter weavers are many times 
by—put beside of their work, and sometimes the master 
under-crept by him who should be his servant ” 2 . In other 
parts of the country the like complaint was raised against 
persons exercising ‘ misteries and trades ’ to which they had 
not been apprenticed *. After the Restoration several Acts 
were passed for the regulation of trade in which apprentice¬ 
ship still remained obligatory : in 1662 laws were framed for 
the Norwich worsted industry and the West Riding broad 
cloth industry, requiring a seven years' apprenticeship 4 . 
County sessions rolls continue to record the presentment of 
offenders for following occupations in which they had not 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship—the Hertfordshire list 
includes a maltster for using the trade of a grocer, a yeoman 
for exercising the craft of a * common brewer', a cordwainer, 
a weaver and a dyer 8 . Nevertheless one writer, who spoke 

* State Papers Domestic, 1639, pp. 458-459 ; 1639-1640, p. 38. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 114. 

* Ibid. Rye, 230; Hertford County Records, i. 102, 110, 112; and 

infra, p. 287. 4 Statutes, v. 372, 427. 

5 Hertford County Records, i. 155, 171, 202, 255. In 1657 the inhabitants 
of Westbury petitioned against the indictment of three women for' burling * 
cloth without serving an apprenticeship: Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 
135. At Nottingham there were frequent presentments in the seventeenth 
century; Records of Nottingham, iv. 325; v. 103, 136, 329, 331, 387 
397. 4°2. Similarly Surrey : Surrey Quarter Sessions Records, 1659-1661, 
(Surrey Record Society), 134 seq. 
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with some authority, declared (1671) that " there is few of 
the relations to clothing which doth observe such an exact 
rule of apprenticeship ... notwithstanding it is enjoined in 
a very strict and penal manner ” l . Even the organized 
misteries found it difficult to protect their vested interests. 

The Company of Woolmen—that is, Wool-packers—of 
London voiced their grievance in 1664 that " during the late 
troubles many persons never apprentices, inexperienced and 
not sworn into the Company ”, had taken up the trade of 
packing wool *. The combers of Coggeshall in Essex com¬ 
plained that boys learnt their art without being bound 
apprentices. Although the justices granted an injunction 
in 1664 it had no effect, and in 1686 the combers started a 
fund to prosecute ' intruders ' into their trade : 

“ From such as would our rights invade 
Or would intrude into our trade 
Or break the law Queen Betty made 
Libera nos Domine ” 8 . 

After the Revolution industrial capitalism claimed the Appren- 
right, not only to make its own contract with labour in respect 
of wages and length of service *, independent of any external Revolution. 
interference, but also to draw freely upon an unlimited supply 
of labour. The first step in this direction was the repeal in 
1694 of the clause in the Statute of Apprentices, confining 
apprenticeship among country weavers to the sons of sixty¬ 
shilling freeholders*. Four years later the proposal was 
mooted for the introduction of a Bill, " for the freedom of 
trade without seven years' service, and to prevent vexatious 
indictments on penal Statutes ; and the attitude of the State 
on this question was soon disclosed. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Parliament openly abandoned the legal 

1 [Carter], England's Interest by Trade Asserted (1671), 33. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1663-1664, p. 469. On the enforcement of 
apprenticeship by the gilds after the Restoration, see Dunlop, English 
Apprenticeship , no seq. 

9 Hist. MSS . Comm. Various , viii. 577-581. 

4 Supra, p. 265, and infra . p. 318. 

9 Statutes, vi. 463. See supra , p. 280. 

f Hist . MSS . Comm. Cowper, ii. 382. At the Weavers* Hall 1795 
apprentices were bound in 168071684, and 808 in 1696-1700: A Brief 
History of Trade in England (1702), 130-131. 
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enforcement of apprenticeship, in the response which it gave 
to the numerous petitions of wool-combers and weavers in 
different parts of the kingdom, who complained that " great 
numbers of persons of all other trades have intruded into 
the petitioners’ trade, so that they cannot get a livelihood ”, 
and that many of these intruders take fourteen or more 
apprentices to work for them for a year or two, after which 
they become journeymen “ to the ruin of such as have legally 
served apprenticeships to the said trade ” l . The legislature 
declined to take any action, and pronounced the maxim 
which was to mould its economic policy throughout the 
century : “ Trade ought to be free and not restrained " 2 . The 
House of Commons even rejected the recommendation made 
by its own committee appointed to investigate the grievances 
of the weavers of Taunton, who asserted that weavers took 
five, six or seven apprentices together, while “ many intrude 
into that trade who never served their apprenticeships 
thereto The committee’s report stated that there were 
about fifteen hundred woollen weavers in Taunton and about 
two thousand within a radius of five miles, “ and not half 
of them have served apprenticeships to the weaving trade ”: 
it therefore proposed that woollen and worsted weaving 
should be confined to those only who were qualified by 
apprenticeship. This proposal was still the law of the land, 
yet it failed to be accepted; and leave was given to bring 
in a Bill to repeal all laws restraining persons, who had not 
been apprenticed, from working in the woollen industries *. 

The trend of parliamentary opinion towards industrial 
freedom was displayed on other occasions In 1707 the 
governors of the Dutch Bay-Hall in Colchester—mindful 
of the high premium, forty or fifty pounds, often paid with 
an apprentice—restricted the making of bays to “ such as 
have served seven years to the trade of bay-making The 

1 House of Commons Journals, xiii. 338, 365, 376, 383, 404, 416, 657. 
The petitions came from London, Peterborough, Leicester, Cirencester, 
Somerset and Devon. 

* 1702 : ibid. xiii. 783. * 1702 : ibid. xiv. 31, 67-68, 70. 

* A stream of petitions vainly urged the enforcement of apprenticeship : 
ibid, xviii. 171 (1715) ; xix. 181 (1719); xxi. 153 (1728); xxiiL 639, 648, 
664-665, 686 (1741); xxiv. 88, 117, 124, 132 (1742), ete. 
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House of Commons resolved (1715) that the trade should be 
free to all who had served their apprenticeship to any branch 
of the woollen manufacture in Colchester \ It was signifi¬ 
cant, too, that a clause in an Act of 1725, making a seven 
years' apprenticeship compulsory on all makers of broad cloth 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, was repealed in 1733 *. 
A reversal of policy in the opposite direction, due to the 
special circumstances of the occupation, is seen in the case 
of the watermen and lightermen engaged on the River 
Thames. In 1705 Parliament removed the restrictions 
which prevented watermen taking apprentices under eighteen 
years old *, or more than one apprentice at a time. In 1737 
fresh restrictions on the age and number of apprentices were 
imposed, owing to complaints that they were taken for the 
sake of a small premium—“ three parts of the apprentices 
are taken for no more than two or three pounds ”—at twelve 
and thirteen years old, “ not having strength nor being of 
size sufficient for the labour required in such occupation ” : 
it was also enacted that the apprentices of watermen must 
serve seven years and lodge with their masters—thus reviving 
a custom once general but now fast disappearing 4 . The 
payment of a premium with apprentices had by this time 
grown into a normal practice in all occupations. Although 
attended with obvious drawbacks, as the example of the 
watermen shows, it served to make masters more willing to 
take beginners into their service, and to accept the responsi¬ 
bility for their instruction and oversight. The amount paid 
to a master was sometimes considerable. A baymaker 
received forty or fifty pounds with an apprentice, a clothier 
‘ the best part of two hundred pounds ' or even twice that 
figure, a merchant several hundred pounds, while an apothe¬ 
cary in 1661 stipulated for forty pounds and clothes for the 
apprentice *. It was perhaps indicative of Parliament's 
attitude towards apprenticeship that in 1710 the premium 

1 Horns* of Commons Journal, xviii. 280-281. 

* Statutes at Large, v. 385, 641. 

* The mo of a waterman could be apprenticed at the age of sixteen. 

* Statutes, viii. 511 (1705) ; Statutes at Large, vi. 54 (1737); House of 
Commons Journals, xxii. 791-792, 830. 

* Baymakers : supra, p. 288. Clothiers : The Interest of England , . . 

{contd.] 
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was burdened with a tax of sixpence in the pound on every 
sum of fifty pounds or under, and a shilling in the pound on 
sums over fifty pounds. This duty, which was to be paid by 
the master, did not apply to premiums received in respect 
of parish apprentices ' placed out at the common or public 
charge of any parish ' \ 

Report of a In the middle of the eighteenth century the House of 

UKryeom^ Commons appointed a committee “ to inquire into the laws 
relating to trade and manufacturesIts report, which 
registered an important stage in the development of economic 
thought, showed how complete was the change of sentiment 
towards the Elizabethan Statute. “ There are other laws 
of great importance which deserve consideration—particu¬ 
larly such as require the serving an apprenticeship for seven 
years before any person can set up a particular trade and 
occupation; which were at first well intended for securing 
the goodness and consequently the value and estimation of 
our several manufactures in foreign parts, and to prevent 
the disparagement of them by unskilful workmen. But 
since the improvement of trade in general, it is found that 
all manufactures find their own value according to their 
goodness; and that scarce any prosecutions have been 
carried on upon these Statutes, but against such as have 
excelled in their own trades by force of their own genius, 
and not against such as have been ignorant in their profes¬ 
sions—which is the reverse of the intent of such laws and 
a great obstruction to industry and improvements. These 
obstructions arise partly from the laws above-mentioned, 
and partly from particular franchises and by-laws of cor¬ 
porations. But your committee are of opinion, if the legal 
restraints were once removed, the particular by-laws would 
soon be reversed : as they cannot but observe that the most 
useful and beneficial manufactures are principally carried on, 
and trade most flourishing, in such towns and places as are 
under no such local disabilities " *. More than half a century 

considered in a Dialogue between Sir T. Flourishing and T. Castdoum (1701)* 
23 ; Parliamentary Papers (1802-3), vii. 145. Merchants : supra , vol. ii. 
192. Apothecaries : Hist. MSS. Comm. Kenyon, 69. Other examples axe 
given below : infra , Appendix, p. 524, No. 1. 

1 Statutes, ix. 193-194- See infra, Appendix, p. 324, No. 2. 

* House of Commons Journals , xxvi. 292 (1751). 
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elapsed before general effect was given to the recommenda¬ 
tion 1 ; but in the traditional spirit of English institutional 
development, piecemeal legislation continued to sap the 
foundations of the old order. In 1713 the brandy-distillers 
had been exempted from the operation of the Act a : in 1777 
the dyers in Middlesex, Essex, Surrey and Kent were per¬ 
mitted to employ journeymen who had not been apprenticed, 
and the hatters were no longer required to serve an apprentice¬ 
ship 3 . 

While parliamentary opinion thus moved steadily in the lndia- 
direction of laissez-faire, the local authorities remained 
wedded to ‘ ancient customs, franchises and liberties In offenders 
significant contrast with the maxim, pronounced by the 
legislature in 1702, that “ trade ought to be free and not 
restrained ” 4 , stands the sweeping ordinance established 
by the ‘ mayor and commonalty ’ of Salisbury in 1706. This 
enjoined that “ no person whatsoever, not being free of the 
said city, or having served as an apprentice within the said 
city by the space of seven years, shall... by any colour, way 
or means whatsoever, directly or indirectly, by himself or 
any other, use or exercise any art, trade or mistery ” within 
the city 5 . Throughout the eighteenth century ' vexatious 
indictments ’ continued to be brought against those who 
took up a trade to which they had not served an apprentice¬ 
ship. In Hertfordshire the list comprises a glover, a clock- 
maker, a butcher, a fellmonger and a tallow chandler; in 
Hampshire a Romsey clothier was indicted (1704) * for the 
unlawful use of the art or mistery of clothier', but secured 
a verdict in his favour since he had exercised his trade for 
thirty years; in Bedfordshire, where a baker, a barber, a 
shoemaker and a tailor figured among the offenders, cases 
occur to the end of the century; and there are other indica¬ 
tions that the machinery of the law was intermittently put 

1 The apprenticeship clauses of the Statute of Apprentices were 
repealed in 1814 for all industries: supra, vol. ii. 76, note 3. 

# Statutes, ix. 900. 

# Statutes at Large, viii. 512 (dyers), 550 (hatters). Cf. Reports from 
Committees of the House oj Commons, ii. 376. 

4 Supra, p. 288. 

4 Hist , MSS. Comm . Various, iv. 252-253. For similar regulations at 
Tiverton (1692), see State Papers Domestic, 1691-1692, p. 115. 
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into operation L Nevertheless in some places a different 
spirit prevailed. “ Almost in every town in England where 
trade flourishes greatly ”, it was remarked in 1779, " they 
never ask whether a man has served his apprenticeship " ; 
and to this, together with the absence of settlement restric¬ 
tions, was attributed the rise of Leeds, Manchester, Halifax 
and Birmingham * —though even Leeds enforced the system 
of apprenticeship in the woollen industry down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century * 

The justifi- In the course of a memorable debate in Parliament on 
°f the Statute of Apprentices (1814), the exponents 
apprentice- of the new economic doctrines seized the occasion to fling 
****' scorn upon the old-fashioned principles which had held sway 
in the sixteenth century. *' The reign of Queen Elizabeth ”, 
it was proclaimed, ” though glorious, was not one in which 
sound principles of commerce were known ” *. The criticism 
is vitiated by the implied assumption that Elizabethan 
statesmen were presented with a blank sheet, on which they 
could inscribe any kind of legislative programme in disregard 
of the psychology and traditions of the society for which 
they legislated: in short it lacks the sense of historical 
realities. The conception of industrial freedom which com¬ 
mended itself to the nineteenth century was not necessarily 
suited to a different order of society. In the sixteenth 
century the institution of apprenticeship still remained the 
basis of industrial organization, and a violent breach with 
its traditions was unthinkable on the part of the Tudor 
monarchy, which in every aspect of its economic policy 
pursued the consistent aim of protecting the social fabric 
from the dissolving forces of the new commercialism*. 
Industry was still conceived, as it had been in the Middle 
Ages, in the light of a public service. It was an ' art or— 

1 Hertford County Records, i. 402 ; ii. 25, 89, 149, 178. Bedfordshire 
County Records, i. 32. Victoria County History, Hampshire, v. 487, Ibid. 
Bedfordshire, ii. 105. Ibid. Lincolnshire, ii. 348. 

1 Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii. 453. For the settlement laws, 
see infra, pp. 457 seq. 

# Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, 309-310. 

4 Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates, xxvii. 564. 

1 See infra, p. 300, note 4. 
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as we should now describe it—a ' profession ’; and, as in 
most modem professions, compulsory training was imposed 
to protect alike the interests of the public and the interests 
of the skilled worker. This twofold purpose of apprentice¬ 
ship finds expression in an Elizabethan document: " The 
prentice that is bound for less than seven years doth not 
commonly prove to be an expert artificer, so that thereby 
ignorance and imperfection in divers arts and occupations 
do enter ; yet many are bound for five, four, three, yea two 
years or less, and then take upon them to bring up others 
under them, whom they make as evil and as unskilful work¬ 
men as themselves, which doth not only impair good and 
perfect workmanship or knowledge in occupations, but also is 
a means whereby the number of artificers do so multiply that 
one of them do as it were eat out and consume another ” *. 

Under the Early Stuarts the virtues of apprenticeship change 
were still being inculcated *: but after the Restoration a 
growing volume of public opinion, responding to the needs 
of an expanding trade, advocated the removal of restraints 
on industry, many of which were now clearly antiquated. 

Child announced the gospel of industrial freedom: “ To 
improve and advance trade ” we must “ begin the right way, 
casting off some of our old mistaken principles in trade, which 
we inherit from our ancestors who were . . . unskilful in the 
misteries of and methods to improve trade ". Among the 
' common errors' of his day, he included the notions that 
“ none shall use any manual occupation except he has been 
apprentice to the same ", and that " to suffer artificers to 
have as many apprentices as they will is to destroy trade ” *. 

Other writers attacked restrictions on the binding of the 
children of ' poor people ’, that is, those not owning a forty 
or sixty-shilling freehold : ** which clause apparently shuts 
out at least five parts of the people in six from the woollen 
manufacture, and by consequence tends to the depopulation 
of our inland towns”. A seven years' apprenticeship was 

1 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 355 (? 1573). 

1 Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 61. 

* Child, A Discourse about Trade (1690), 47; Child, A New Discourse 
of Trade (4th ed.), pp. xH-xliv, 78-79. The fourth edition reads ' any 
natural occupation *. The first edition reads ' any manual occupation ’. 
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now considered too long a term of ‘ drudgery and slavery 
which drove many youths into ‘ other more easy and ready 
employments ’ 1 . The disinclination of Parliament to enforce 
the system of apprenticeship thus represented a genuine 
change of sentiment, which continued to find expression in 
the next century—as, for example, when Dean Tucker in¬ 
cluded among the ‘ bad laws' relating to trade " that absurd 
Statute of the Fifth of Queen Elizabeth, which restrains 
persons from exercising those very trades they may have the 
happiest genius for ” 2 . 


(IV) 

Unemployment 

We have seen that the growth of capitalism created the 
problem of unemployment as early as the sixteenth century 3 . 
Here we are concerned, not with the normal ebb and flow of 
trade, and its regular reaction upon the volume of employ¬ 
ment, but with the abnormal interruptions which we call 
commercial crises. The earlier phases of our industrial 
development exhibit phenomena identical with those which 
we are apt to regard as peculiar to the nineteenth century. 
England’s commerce, in becoming world-wide 4 , found itself 
exposed to the vicissitudes of a world economy, and the 
course of her economic life was profoundly disturbed by 
occurrences remote from her territory. Hence the appre¬ 
hension with which the progress of industry was viewed by 
the early economists, who preferred to see the prosperity 
of this country broad-based on land rather than on the 
shifting foundations of trade. “ We have too great a clothing 
commonwealth”, said a member of Parliament in 1614®, 
and Mun voiced the general uneasiness when he wrote : 
” Clothing ... is the greatest wealth and best employment 
of the poor of this kingdom, yet nevertheless we may per- 
adventure employ ourselves with better safety, plenty and 

1 Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 22 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 159-160 (in 
sect, vii.) ; The Trade of England Revived (1681), 7. 

* Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 34. * Supra , vol. ii. 64. 

* For the extent of English foreign trade, see supra , vol. ii. 184 seq. 

5 House oj Commons Journals , i. 491. 
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profit in using more tillage and fishing, than to trust so wholly 
to the making of cloth ; for in times of war, or by other 
occasions, if some foreign princes should prohibit the use 
thereof in their dominions, it might suddenly cause much 
poverty and dangerous uproars, especially by our poor people, 
when they should be deprived of their ordinary mainten¬ 
ance ” 1 . A similar view was expressed by Westcote, a con¬ 
temporary of Mun : “ Every rumour of war or contagious 
sickness (hindering the sale of these commodities) makes a 
multitude of the poorer sort chargeable to their neighbours, 
who are bound to maintain them ” 2 . 

Tariffs and wars were now revealed as economic factors Foreign 
of cardinal importance. The protection which Holland lariffs " 
gave to her woollen industry in the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century* helped to bring about one of the severest 
industrial crises in English history *, and it figured promi¬ 
nently among the causes leading up to the Dutch Wars. The 
Restoration Parliament asserted that the ‘ immoderate and 
excessive imposts ’ levied upon English cloth by the Dutch 
constituted, “ in effect, little less than a plain inhibition of 
the trade of those manufactures into Holland "; and it 
urged the King to procure their removal ‘ by treaty or other¬ 
wise ’ 6 . France adopted a protectionist policy expressly 
designed to exclude English cloth from her markets, and it 
greatly embittered the relations between the two countries *. 
Sweden laid a duty of over 50 per cent, upon English woollen 
manufactures in order to encourage her own industries 7 . 

1 Mun, England's Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 181*182. 

• Westcote, A View of Devonshire in 1630 (ed, 1845), 62. 

* Even in the sixteenth century various towns in the Low Countries 
passed ordinances excluding English cloth, 44 which is like to prove great 
injury to England. This has stimulated greatly the manufacturers of cloths 
in these parts, and Spanish and other wools are also in demand " : Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VIII., vol. iv. partii. 1557 (1527). 

4 Infra , p. 305. The Dutch laid an imposition of 32s. (' consumption 
money ') on fine English cloth, ! and so proportionally while in the 
Spanish Netherlands, 24s. (' licence money ’) was exacted : House of 
Commons Journals , i. 689, 773, 780 (1624). The clothiers represented the 
Dutch imposition at 45s. : Stowe MSS. 354, f. 65 (1O22). Eor the imposi¬ 
tions in 1650, see State Papers Domestic, 1650, p. 21. 

* 1660 : House of Commons Journals , viii. 149 ; State Papers Domestic, 
1660-1661, p. 255. 

• For the French tariffs on English cloth, see supra , p. ioo, 

1 1680 : House oj Commons Joumal$ t xii. 432. 
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The erection of tariff walls in the Old World served, indeed, 
as one of the main arguments for the development of a 
colonial empire in the New World *. 

Wars affected English industry in two ways 1o . They in¬ 
flated certain branches, such as iron and ship-building, so that 
the conclusion of peace brought on a depression of trade—this 
happened after the War of the Spanish Succession * and the 
Swedish War*. Moreover the disturbance of trade, and the 
strain upon the financial solvency of continental houses, had 
a marked effect even when England was not an actual par¬ 
ticipant in the war. On the eve of the Thirty Years’ War 
two houses at Elbing and Hamburg, holding eighty thousand 
pounds' worth of English goods, suspended payment, thereby 
inflicting severe losses on the Eastland merchants 4 . The 
outbreak of the war found England unprepared to meet an 
interruption of her trade in Central Europe, since her position 
in the Dutch market was being severely shaken, and the 
combined influence of these factors had disastrous results 
upon the manufacturing districts in England *. " The 

course of trade ”, wrote Misselden, “ is stopped and hindered 
that merchants cannot pass without peril from place to place, 
and the moneys become so variable that when a merchant 
hath sold his cloth and hopeth to have gained something 
thereby, by that time that the term for payment is expired 
he receiveth less in value than the cloths cost, by the raising 
and rising of the moneys ” *. The Second Dutch War had 
its repercussions upon trade, and a Norwich correspondent 
informed the Government that " the people are mad for 
peace, and unless it come soon, those manufacturing parts 
cannot subsist ” 7 . The situation was aggravated by the 
Fire of London because the capital was the great doth de¬ 
pository of the kingdom. " Many poor Coventry dothiers 
are undone by it ”, a letter related, " their whole estate 
lying there in cloth ” *. Another remarked : “ Many of our 

1 Supra , p. 186. 1# See infra, p. 524 (No. 3). * Supra , p. 180. 

• Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 130. 

• Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company, p. ]i (1617). 

• Infra , p. 305. • Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 5a. 

7 State Papers Domestic , 1666-1667, p. 550. 

• Ibid. no. Later it was reported that 0 the dead-hearted clothiers are 
pricking up their ears, expecting a trade ” : ibid. 235. 
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clothiers have lost many thousand pounds’ worth of cloth 
[and] given off all trading, so that we begin already to feel 
the loss by the multitude of poor ” K Under William III. 
the misfortunes of the war with France in its early stages 
deepened, even if they did not originate, the depression of 
trade; and the woollen industry was said to be * much 
decayed ' and ' quite down The foundation of the Bank 
of England, together with an improvement in the political 
situation, apparently restored confidence, for a revival of the 
cloth trade was noted soon afterwards *. 

In the next century barely one or two decades enjoyed Eighteenth- 
uninterrupted peace. The War of the Spanish Succession ^“ ry 
created, while it lasted, a fictitious prosperity owing to the 
demand for manufactures and foodstuffs to meet the needs 
of our armies abroad and the requirements of countries 
whose tillage and industries were interrupted by the war* 

The real situation, however, was disclosed when the period 
of inflation was ended, and the workhouse made its appear¬ 
ance as the permanent legacy of the war 4 . The accession of 
George I. brought to the throne an enemy of Sweden, and 
the fruits of his hostility were manifested in the West 
Country. " In Exeter and other parts of Devonshire ”, it 
was reported, “ great numbers of clothiers had got together 
in a very audacious manner and refused to pay any more 
taxes unless there were a new Parliament, and the prohibition 
taken off as to the commerce with Sweden, by which they say 
all their manufactories are ruined. Some troops were sent 
by the Government against them ” •. A quarter of a century 
later, when England was at war with Spain, the clothing 
towns pressed their representatives in Parliament to give 
‘ most serious attention ’ to the woollen manufacture, " the 
decay of which is so sensibly felt in these parts by the 
starving condition to which many thousands of his majesty’s 
subjects are reduced ” *. At the close of the Seven Years’ 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , iii. 298. * Ibid. 548, 564. 

• Wood, A Survey of Trade (1718), 200-201. 

4 Infra, p. 477. The ruin of the famous Colchester bay trade, and the 
dissolution of the Dutch corporation there, was attributed to the war: 
Cromwell, History of Colchester (1825), 289. 

• Hist* MSS . Comm . Stuart, v, 262 (1717) ; vi. 107, 

• Ibid . Somerset , 124 (2742). 
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Wax eighteen great houses in Amsterdam failed for many 
millions, and several houses failed at Hamburg and Stock¬ 
holm, " which it is afraid will affect many more in London, 
Paris, etc.” 1 —a striking indication of the interdependence of 
the financial centres of Europe. The Seven Years’ War also 
ruined the carrying trade and caused ‘ a prodigious dimi¬ 
nution ' in our shipping, for the enemy’s privateers exposed 
our merchant ships to such risks that the ships of neutral 
countries could be hired at a much cheaper rate a . Moreover 
the currency had been inflated during the war, and this 
caused a rise in prices, followed by labour unrest and an 
advance in wages. " Was there not a coinage of fifty 
millions of paper money during the late war, and a vast 
increase of real money by rich captures and an extended 
commerce to the amount of many millions more ? Have 
not the prices of butter, cheese, eggs, meat, and even com, 
gradually advanced upon us according to the great increase 
of our paper and money currency ? For the more we abound 
in money, of the less value it is (for it will have its market 
price as well as any other commodity) ; and as it decreases 
in its value by its plenty, you must give more of it in weight 
or tale to purchase what you want ; and this has, and (as 
the evil goes on) will raise the prices of estates, of rents 
and of everything else ” *. The baneful effects of war were 
again to be demonstrated before many years had elapsed. 
The War of American Independence diminished the volume 
of English commerce 4 , while the prospect that European 
countries would be drawn into it at once created apprehen¬ 
sions of " the utmost ill consequences to the export trade of 
the woollen manufactures of the West Riding of Yorkshire” 6 . 
A letter written by John Wesley in 1775 described the 
situation produced by the American War. ** In every part 
of England where I have been (and I have been East, West, 
North and South within these two years) trade in general 

1 Hist MSS. Comm. Shrewsbury, 94 (1763). 1 Ibid. Various, vi. 287. 

* Avis's Birmingham Gazette, 1766 (quoted in Ashton, Iron and Steel 
in the Industrial Revolution , 134). 

* Ci. the statistics in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, iii. 364, 585, 
599, 614, 632, 651, 673. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Lonsdale, 139. 
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is exceedingly decayed, and thousands of people are quite 
unemployed. Some I know to have perished for want of 
bread ; others I have seen creeping up and down like walking 
shadows. I except three or four manufacturing towns, 
which have suffered less than others. . . . Even where I was 
last, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, a tenant of Lord 
Dartmouth was telling me: ' Sir, our tradesmen are breaking 
all round me, so that I know not what the end will be’. 

Even in Leeds I had appointed to dine at a merchant's; 
but before I came, the bailiffs were in possession of the 

house. Upon my saying : ‘ I thought Mr- had been in 

good circumstances ’—I was answered : ‘ He was so ; but 
the American War has ruined him ’ ” L 

Apart from the influence of wars and tariffs, the pheno- The trade 
menon of the trade cycle was already known. Defoe’s cycU ' 
graphic description has a familiar ring 2 : “ Upon some 

sudden accident in trade here comes a great unusual demand 
for goods, the merchants from abroad have sudden and 
unusual commissions, the call for goods this way or that 
way increases, this makes the factors send large orders into 
the country, and the price of goods always rises according 
to the demand. The country 7 manufacturer looks out sharp, 
hires more looms, gets more spinners, gives more wages, 
and animated by the advanced price is not content to answer 
his new 7 orders only, but he continues the excursion he had 
made into the country for spinners, etc., runs on to an 
extremity in quantity as far, or perhaps farther, than his 
stock will allow ; and in a word, gluts the market with the 
goods. The accident of trade which from abroad filled the 
merchant’s commissions and the factor’s orders being over, 
those demands are also over, and the trade returns to its 
usual channel; but the manufacturer in the country who 
had run out to an unusual excess in his business, without 
regard to the circumstances of it, having not stopped his 
hand as his orders stopped, falls into the mire, his goods lie 
on hand, the poor which he called from the plough and the 
dairy to spin and weave are cast off again, and not finding 

1 Hist, MSS. Comm. Dartmouth , iii. 220. 

* Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (ed. 1728), 257-258, 
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their way presently back to their old drudgery lie and starve 
for want of work, and then they cry out trade is decayed, 
the manufactures are lost, foreigners encroach upon us, the 
poor are starved, and the like 

Attitude We may distinguish three periods in the attitude of the 
ummdsun- State towards the problem of unemployment. The first, 
employ- embracing the Tudors and Early Stuarts, was one of active 

"* mt ' intervention ; the second, extending from the Civil War to 

the close of the nineteenth century, was marked by laissez- 
faire ; the third, the twentieth century, has witnessed the 
revival of the principle of intervention though in an altered 
form. The reason for State action in the first period, be¬ 
sides the fact that it carried on mediaeval gild traditions \ 
is indicated in Burghley's remark that " by lack of vent 
tumults will follow in clothing counties ” It was the 
fear of “ what commonly followeth of idleness ” * that 
prompted the Government of the day to pursue a policy 
which aimed above all things at stability, and discouraged 
economic change of any kind because it created social 
unrest 4 . The dangers of unemployment had been revealed 
in 1525 when Wolsey endeavoured to raise war taxes 4 : 

“ Upon these taxations. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who. 

Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar 
And danger serves among them ” *. 

At the same time there was present a genuine desire to 
safeguard ‘ the poor man's labour, his inheritance' 7 . 

1 Supra , voL i. 347-348. 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Salisbury, ii. 251 (1579). 

1 Ibid. Pepys, 58 (1565). 

• As was shown in its attitude towards sheep-farming, the migration of 
industry, the growth of capitalism, etc. 

• Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1808), iii. 709. 

• Shakespeare, King Henry VIII . 

9 Sir E. Sandys's phrase: House of Commons Journals , i. 527 (162r). 
On the motives influencing the Government, see also infra, p. 448. The 

[could.] 
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The methods of intervention were threefold. The first Long en- 
took the form of an attempt to secure continuity of employ- * agemmt *' 
ment by insisting on long engagements. In the Middle Ages 
it was usual to engage workmen for protracted periods, some¬ 
times even for three or four years 1 . The principle received 
legal recognition in the Statute of Apprentices (1563), which 
provided that no person should be “ taken into service ... to 
work for any less time or term than for one whole year ” in 
occupations which included agricultural labourers, textile 
workers, shoemakers, cutlers, bakers, brewers, millers and 
many others. A servant could not be dismissed nor leave 
his employment before the end of his term, “ unless it be 
for some reasonable and sufficient cause to be allowed ” 
before a magistrate. The penalty imposed for a breach ot 
the law was forty shillings if a master broke the contract, 
and imprisonment if a servant were the offender *. A decade 
later it was said that " men of these occupations are, not¬ 
withstanding this Act, hired by the day, the week, the month 
or other time less than a year ... in most places the Statute 
remaineth utterly unobserved as if there were no such law 
at all ” *. This statement was too sweeping if it included 
agricultural labourers : the hiring of farm workers at the 
annual fair or ‘ statute ' lasted into the nineteenth century 4 . 

An account of these ' statute hirings ' was given by a York¬ 
shire farmer, Henry Best, in 1641: “ About a fortnight or 
ten days afore Martinmas, the chief constable of every 
division sendeth abroad his precepts to all petty constables, 
willing them to give notice to all masters and servants 
within their several constableries how that he intendeth to 
sit at such a place on such a day ”, for the attendance of 
“ masters that want servants, and servants that want 


recognition of labour as a source of national wealth (Fumiss, The Position 
of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism, 22) was doubtless an influential 
factor. 

1 Supra , vol. i. 336. 

* Statutes, iv. part i. 415-416. Annual engagements were required in 
1561 by the justices of Buckinghamshire, i.e. pnor to the Statute of 
Apprentices: Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i, 
33 ^ 

* Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 360-362. 

4 In some places the * statute * fair is held at the present day. 
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masters ”. Best relates that on one occasion he “ heard a 
servant asked what he could do, who made this answer— 

* I can sowe, 

I can mowe. 

And I can stacke, 

And I can doe, 

My master too. 

When my master tumes his backe ’ ” *. 

We get a glimpse of the working of the system under the 
Commonwealth in a draft order to the high constables of 
Hertfordshire. It instructed them to appoint a ‘ statute ’ 
for hiring servants, and to keep a register of all the servants 
hired there ; to give to all such servants a certificate showing 
with whom they are hired, for what wages, and where they 
dwell; and to return a list of the names of the servants and 
of their masters, and their abodes, to the justices *. Some¬ 
times it was expressly laid down that, except on ‘ extra¬ 
ordinary occasions ’, servants were only to be hired at the 
‘ set statute ’ 8 : thus the magistrates in Nottinghamshire 
ordered in 1724 that all hiring of servants should take place 
at the ' statutes ’ 4 . Yet the practice was not universal: 
in Devonshire there was ' no fixed time or place of hiring ’ 
farm servants when Marshall made his investigations in the 
middle of George III.’s reign*. In industrial occupations 
annual engagements were more difficult to enforce. The 
best example of their survival is to be found among coal¬ 
miners, who contracted in the Yearly Bond to give a year’s 
service •. In the Yorkshire woollen industry it was not 
unknown, even at the end of the eighteenth century, to hire 
journeymen for twelve months 7 ; but where the work was 
done in the homes on a piece-wage basis, as among the W’est 
Country weavers, fixed terms of engagement were impossible. 
There remained two alternatives—either the authorities 
must provide work for the unemployed ; or they must exert 

1 Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641, being the Farming and Account 
Books of Henry Best (ed. Robinson), 134-136. 

* Hertford County Records, i. 116 (1656). * Ibid. 

4 Victoria County History, Nottinghamshire, ii. 295. 

1 Marshall, The Rural Economy of the West of England (1796), i. 109. 

• Supra, vol. ii. 124. For unemployment in the coal-raining industry* 

ace infra, Appendix, p. 525, No. 1 . 7 Supra, vol. ii. 36, 76-77. 
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pressure upon merchants to buy, and manufacturers to 
produce, even when trade was bad. The former alternative 
was part of the poor law system, and will be described in 
another chapter *. The latter can best be illustrated by 
reference to some notable examples taken from the years 
1528, 1586, and 1622. 

In 1528 the trade in the Netherlands was interrupted 
by the declaration of war. The clothiers were urged to keep 
their workfolk in employment, but they declared that they 
could not hold out more than two or three weeks unless the 
merchants continued to buy as usual *. Wolsey summoned 
the merchants of London before him and thus addressed 
them: “ Sirs, the King is informed that you use not yourselves 
like merchants, but like graziers and artificers ; for where 
the clothiers do daily bring cloths to your market for your 
ease, to their great cost, and there be ready to sell them, you 
of your wilfulness will not buy them as you have been 
accustomed to do. What manner of men be you ? I tell 
you that the King straitly commandeth you to buy their 
cloths as beforetime you have been accustomed to do, upon 
pain of his high displeasure ” 3 . 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth century arose a more 
serious situation, which was made the occasion for a tentative 
experiment in an ‘ open trade ’ 4 . The political enmity 
between Elizabeth and Philip II. was detrimental to the 
commercial interests of England, since the Spanish monarch 
controlled or influenced the chief European markets for the 
sale of English cloth 6 ; and the seizure of Spanish treasure 
can scarcely have been adequate compensation for the losses 
sustained in trade At the end of 1586 the economic crisis 
came to a head. Burghley in a letter to the lord chancellor 
expressed apprehension that “ this great matter of the lack 
of vent not only of cloths, which presently is the greatest, 
but of all other English commodities which are restrained 

> Infra, p. 449. 

* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VIII., vol. iv. 
part ii. 1868, 1881. 

* Hall, Chronicle (ed. 1809), 745-746. 

* A trade open to all merchants, instead of being confined to privileged 
companies. 

* State Papers Spanish, 1580-1586, p. 651. * Supra, p. 211. 


The crisii 
of 1528 . 


The crisis 
of 1586 . 
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from Spain, Portugal, Barbary, France, Flanders, Hamburg 
and the States, cannot but in process of time work a great 
change and dangerous issue to the people of the realm, who 
heretofore in time of outward peace lived thereby, and with¬ 
out it must either perish for want or fall into violenc: ” l . 
The West Country clothiers were driven to dismiss their 
workpeople, though some kept the men at work to their own 
loss*. The Privy Council, after holding an investigation, 
charged the clothiers to resume their trade ; and it laid down 
the principle—upon which it repeatedly insisted—that those 
who in prosperous periods gained by their trade were not 
at liberty to leave it off in periods of stress *. At the same 
time, however, it enjoined the Merchant Adventurers to buy 
“ at such reasonable prices as they were accustomed ”, The 
Company gave an assurance that " there should be no cause 
for the clothiers to leave their work unoccupied ”, and under¬ 
took to raise a loan at '* their common charge, with which 
money they would buy up all such cloths weekly as the 
particular merchants for lack of ready money should not 
be able to buy ” 4 . The promise was apparently unfulfilled 
and the trade was therefore thrown open. The Queen con¬ 
curred in Burghley’s proposal to restore to the merchants of 
the Steelyard their * ancient liberty ’ of buying cloth, and 
native merchants who did not belong to the Company were 
allowed to export cloth to Germany and the Low Countries *. 
Burghley claimed that his device for ‘ setting merchants 
and clothiers at liberty ’ was a success •. The Company, on 
the other hand, asserted that “ the malady was never a whit 
the better ” 7 ; and it met the attack on its monopoly by 
suspending its trade altogether •. 

The industrial depression continued until the end of 

1 1587 : Nicolas. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher 
Hatton (1847), 470. Cf. also Hist , MSS . Comm, Ancaster , 91. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1581-1590, p. 402. See also Rymer, Foedera, 
xx. 627, for the exclusion of English cloth. 

* The Booh of Orders (1586), 14. See infra, p. 44a, note 1. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1586-1587, pp. 272-274. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1581-1590, pp. 410-413; Acts of the Privy 
Council , 1589-1590, pp. 217-218. Also see supra , vol. ii. 262. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1581-1590, p. 413. 

* Wheeler, A Treatise of Commerce (x6ox), 46, 56. 

* House of Commons Journals, i. 220. 
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Elizabeth’s reign. A letter from the Earl of Bath to the its long 
Privy Council described the state of Devon in 1596: "I duratton - 
live here in a country full of poor people that depend most 
upon clothing ; but by reason of the present want of traffic, 
spinsters, weavers and all others belonging to the trades are 
grown to great poverty and like daily to decay. I hear much 
complaining of it, and it is feared that in short time it will 
turn into some inconvenience amongst us" l . The long 
duration of the depression has been attributed to the spirit 
of monopoly; but this explanation overlooks the fact that, 
when the cloud lifted in the next reign, the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers still retained their privileges. The cause was political 
rather than economic. The war with Spain closed important 
markets against us, exposed merchant vessels to the risk of 
capture at sea \ increased the burden of taxation, and 
drained away the national resources in men, money and ships 
into unprofitable channels. In addition the last decade of 
the century included several years of dearth s . Accordingly 
it is not surprising that industry was unable to recover from 
its stagnation. 

One of the most memorable depressions in the annals of The crisis 
the English textile industries began in 1620 \ and lasted i^ 20- 
four to five years *. The export trade declined by one- 
third ; the price of wool fell; clothiers, even those reputed 
the wealthiest, were brought to the verge of bankruptcy; 
and unemployment was widespread *. In one Wiltshire town 
forty-four looms stood idle for half a year—“ by which 
means eight hundred persons, twenty at the least for each 
loom in weaving, spinning and spooling, are now miserably 
distressed for want of employment ” 7 . The distress was 
general throughout the kingdom : *' The whole common- 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, vi. 35. 

* Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , i. 98. * Supra , voL ii. 400. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1619-1623, p. 144 ; Acts of the Privy Council , 
1619-1621, pp. 197, 206. 

• It was debated in the Parliament of 1624 : House of Commons 
Journals , i. 752. 

• Ibid. i. 752 ; State Papers Domestic , 1619-2623, pp. 249, 480. Mun 
stated that “ we lost at the least half our clothing for foreign parts ": 

England*s Treasure by Forraign Trade (2664), x8. 

f Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , i. 94. Estimates of the number of persons 
to whom each loom gave employment are conflicting : see supra, vol. ii. 

17 (and note 3), and infra , p. 306. 
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wealth suffereth ”, said a royal edict l * * 4 * . Many thousands of 
spinners, weavers, fullers and cloth-workers * were affected, 
and disturbances seemed likely. “ We much fear ”, wrote 
the justices of Gloucestershire to the Privy Council, " that 
the peace hereof will be very shortly endangered notwith¬ 
standing all the vigilance we use or can use to the contrary ”, 
since workmen " do wander, beg and steal, and are in case 
to starve as their faces (to our great griefs) do manifest ” *. 
The unemployed went in groups to the houses of the rich, 
demanding food and money, and seized provisions in the 
market-place *. 

The Privy Council actively bestirred itself. It issued a 
circular letter to the justices of the clothing counties, enjoin¬ 
ing them to call the clothiers together, and require the latter 
to keep their workfolk in employment under penalty of a 
summons before the Council. The clothiers were not to be 
allowed to dismiss their men ' at their pleasure ’, for those 
who made profit when trade was good must be content to 
suffer loss when trade was bad 6 . The justices of Suffolk 
reported that they had summoned the clothiers who lived 
themselves in great want and misery, being ‘ much decayed 
in their estates ’ on account of their losses due to merchants 
going bankrupt, the sale of their cloth at ' under-prices *, 
and the large quantity of cloth still lying upon their hands. 
In twenty out of two hundred townships in the county there 
was cloth unsold worth £39,282 ; in twelve alone the clothiers 
had lost £30,415 by bankruptcies ; and similar losses were 
experienced elsewhere •. The clothiers of Gloucestershire, 
pressed to employ their workpeople a month longer, con¬ 
sented to do so for a fortnight. They stated that there were 
1500 looms in the county, each employing sixteen hands 
who received little more than a shilling a week apiece, 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xvii, 411. 

1 The parliamentary committee for trade reported in 1624 that 
'12,000 cloth-workers were out of work : House of Commons Journals , 
i* 711. 

• The Wiltshire A rchaological and Natural History Magazine, xxii. 80. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 346. 

• Ibid. 343 (1622) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rye , 439. 

• Stale Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 362 (1622) ; Hist MSS . Comm* 
fy*. 439 - 440 - 
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" which is much too little ” *. In some cases the justices 
bore testimony that the employers recognized their responsi¬ 
bilities. " The clothiers here do yet continue to keep their 
poor in work as in former times they have done, although it 
hath been to their great losses ; and so they are contented 
to do as long as they may occupy their trade without undoing 
of themselves ” *. Money was borrowed to pay wages * ; 
and it was recorded that “ one Will Bennett, a very ancient 
and good clothier, doth offer to live by brown bread and water 
rather than his great number of poor people should want 
work, if he had means to keep them in work ” 4 . Other 
measures were taken to deal with the situation. Merchants 
were ordered to buy up as much cloth as possible, and wool 
dealers to sell wool at moderate prices; clothiers were 
protected from the importunity of their creditors; the 
justices were instructed to raise a fund, where necessary, 
to put the unemployed on work although the impoverish¬ 
ment of the country made this difficult s . Finally in 1622 
a commission, composed of twelve persons, was set up to 
ascertain the causes of and remedies for the decay of trade ; 
and two representatives of the clothiers of each ‘ clothing * 
county were summoned to London to give evidence before 
it •. 

This commission, the first of its kind to make a detailed Report of a 
investigation of the causes of unemployment, held numerous 
conferences with clothiers, drapers, merchants, customs unempioy- 
officials and landowners. After “ many days spent in this nient ' 
weighty service ”, it drew up a comprehensive report 1 * * 4 * * 7 
reflecting the diversity of opinions expressed by the different 
interests consulted. The reasons assigned for the stagnation 
of trade were as follows : (1) “ The making of cloth and other 
draperies in foreign parts in more abundance than in former 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 358 (1622). 

* Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, 115. 

* Victoria County History, Oxfordshire, ii. 196. 

4 Ibid. Gloucestershire, ii. 159. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 343, 358, 471. 

* Ibid. 382, 410, 452 ; Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 411. A rate was levied 
on the clothiers to discharge the expenses of their representatives: Quarter 
Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, i. 316, 321. 

7 British Museum : Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45. 
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times, being thereunto chiefly enabled by the wools and 
other materials transported from the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, we conceive to be the chiefest cause 
that less quantity of ours are vented there (2) " The 
false and deceitful making, dyeing and dressing of our 
cloth and stuffs, which disgraceth it in foreign parts”. (This 
was attributed by the drapers to the corruption or remissness 
of the aulnagers, the sale of cloth privately instead of in 
public markets, and the intrusion of ' inexperienced persons ' 
into the industry *.) (3) ” The heavy burthen upon our 

cloth whereby it is made so dear to the buyer, that those that 
were wont to furnish themselves therewith in foreign parts 
either buy cloth in other countries, or clothe themselves 
in a cheaper manner than our cloth can be afforded ” *. 
(4) " The clothiers apprehend that staplers, jobbers and 
brokers of wool are also a cause ... by deceitful mingling 
[of wool], and often selling it from hand to hand before it 
comes to the clothiers ” (5) " The present state of the 

times by reason of the wars in Germany is conceived by 
many to be some present impediment to the vent of our 
cloth, partly by the interruption of passages, partly for want 
of money occasioned by foraging of the countries ”. (6) 

" The policies of the Merchant Adventurers which bring 
upon themselves suspicion of combination in trading, and 
the smallness of their number which do now usually buy and 
vent cloth, and the like policies of other merchants ”. (The 
clothiers attached particular responsibility for the * deadness 
of trade * to the close corporations of merchants, ” which 
limit the times, persons, numbers and prices to be observed 
in buying cloths” 4 .) (7) “ The scarcity of coin at home and 
the baseness of foreign coins compared unto ours ”. (8) “ The 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 400-401. For the aulnagers, 
see infra, p. 328. 

* The burden was threefold—customs duties, charges levied by the 
trading companies, and foreign tariffs. Owing to these various dues an 
English cloth was said to cost in Holland £4:13 (and in the Spanish Low 
Countries £s : 1) more than a Dutch cloth : Stowe MSS. 354, f. 65. Cl. 
also House of Commons Journals, i. 752, 780-781; and supra, p. 295, note 4. 

* Mnn alludes to the high price of wool, which made cloth 1 exceeding 
dear ': England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), 18. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rye, 440 ; Stowe MSS. 354, f. 63 ; State Papers 
Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 358, 362. 
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want of means of return for our merchants especially out 
of the Eastland countries, which discourage them to carry 
out cloth thither because they can neither sell for ready 
money nor barter for vendible commodities ” l . (9) " The 
too little use of wearing cloth at home, and the too much 
of silks and foreign stuffs which over-balance our trade 
The report omits mention of the most important cause of 
the crisis—the disastrous interference of James I. with the 
cloth-industry, of which an account will be given below *. 

The remedies proposed by the commission covered a. Remedies 
range not less comprehensive than its survey of the causes. 

They included—(1) an embargo on the export of wool; mission. 
(2) the revision of the laws relating to the manufacture of 
cloth, in order " that those that are fit for the present times 
may be quickened ” ; (3) the establishment of a corporation 
in every county, composed of " the most able and sufficient 
men of the same, whereby they may be authorized to look 
fully to the true making, dyeing and dressing of cloth and 
stuff in every shire ” ; (4) the prevention of the use of ' false 
dyeing stuff ’, and that " dyeing stuffs be not made dear 
by patentees . . . else the dyed cloth will continue dear ” ; 

(5) the restraint of ‘wool jobbers'; (6) the compulsory 
wearing of native cloth ; (7) the abolition of the import 
duties on English cloth levied abroad, and of the ' private 
impositions ’ exacted by the Merchant Adventurers at home, 

."to the endearing of the cloth exported”; (8) the encourage¬ 
ment of the fisheries and the employment of English shipping; 

(9) the reform of the trading companies; (10) the confine¬ 
ment of money within the country and the regulation of 
the currency ; (11) and lastly, " the most important remedy 
(as we conceive) is to provide against the overbalance of 
trade 

These various proposals have been considered in their Their 
appropriate place: their interest for us here lies in the con- nifUmu *- 
temporary analysis presented of a phenomenon, destined to 
become a recurring feature of England’s industrial develop- 

1 Cf. supra, p. 135. 

* pp. 378-83,5*5 (No. a). Contrast Shaw, The History of Currency 

(and ed.), 144 : " The crisis was purely a monetary or currency crisis 
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ment 1 . The catastrophe of a trade depression on a national 
scale was sufficiently new to excite the gravest apprehensions, 
which are reflected in the wide scope of the suggested reme¬ 
dies. Two points, however, may be noticed in this place. 
Money stringency, which was treated not as a symptom, 
but as a cause, was the most widely accepted explanation 
of the economic crisis : thus early was manifested the belief 
in the influence of currency phenomena on the cycle of 
trade. Again, the interruption of trade was attributed in 
part to the war in Germany ; and to whatever extent the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War was responsible for a 
commercial crisis in this country, it was an indication that 
the economic life of England was now vitally affected by 
disturbances in the European system. It is revealing, in 
this connexion, to find the opinion expressed by the com¬ 
mission that " the wasting of the several parts of those 
countries by the wars, the consumption of their stock, 
disturbance of their trade, are profitable means to open the 
way for our better vent when it shall please God to send 
peace ” a . Only after repeated experiences has the lesson 
been learnt that a Continent impoverished by war is not the 
best customer for a nation that lives by its trade. Out of 
the commission’s report emerged a noteworthy result in the 
creation of a standing Committee on Trade (1622), appointed 
to investigate the methods of carrying out the commission’s 
proposals, and generally to find means “ to advance and 
quicken trade, raise again the native commodities of our 
kingdom, encourage traders, clothiers and the wool growers 
and manufacturers, or to remove the impediments or dis¬ 
couragements thereof ” 3 . 

The above incidents exhibit in a conspicuous light the 

1 For other views on the decay of trade, see Misselden, Free Trade 
(1622),’28, 41, 50-52; Malynes, The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), 
104 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper , i. 126. 

2 Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45. 

* Rymer, Foedera , xvii. 410 seq. The appointment of committees or 
councils of trade to advise the Government in economic matters was an 
indication of the growing importance of industry and commerce. On their 
history, see Andrews, British Committees , Commissions, and Councils of 
Trade and Plantations , 1622-1675 '> Bieber, The Lords of Trade and Planta¬ 
tions, 1675—z6g6 ; Basye, The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta¬ 
tions, 1748-1782 ; Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History t iv. 
chapter ix. Also see supra, p. 14, note 3. 
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methods of authoritarian intervention in times of industrial other trade 
depression, nor do they stand alone. Thus in 1564 the 
clothiers of Reading and Newbury were warned by the Privy 
Council not to abandon their trade, throwing their men out 
of work 1 ; and in 1607 the weavers in Wiltshire solicited 
the aid of the local magistrates “ touching certain grievances 
conceived to be offered by the clothiers in putting some of 
them from work, whereby they are left without means to 
relieve them and their families ” *. The period 1629-1631 
was one of falling trade, aggravated by famine. The justices 
of Essex wrote to the Council that the distress among the 
manufacturing population in certain areas was likely to 
affect above thirty thousand persons ; while in the neigh¬ 
bouring county of Suffolk the clothiers informed the judges 
that they were unable to continue their trade, as their cloth 
was not being bought by the Levant and Russia Companies. 
Pursuing its usual tactics, the Council again instructed the* 
justices of the peace to charge the clothiers “ that have in 
former times gained by that trade, not now in this time of 
dearth to leave off trade whereby the poor may be set on 
work ” 8 . Another industrial depression occurred a few 
years later. “ Great parts of the estates of sundry persons 
of this country ”, it was reported from the West of England, 

" do now lie dead in London in woollen manufactures ” 4 . In 
Essex the haymakers, at the request of the justices, raised loans 
to keep their trade going, but it was said that " many of them 
who were work-masters are become workmen ” s . A com¬ 
mission, which was appointed to inquire into the state of the 
cloth trade (1638) *, represented the causes of decay to be 
the transportation of wool, the use of machinery T , frauds 
in manufacture, and the high import duties on English cloth 
levied in foreign countries. The fiscal exactions of the 

* State Papers Domestic, 1547-1580. p. 243. 

1 The Wiltshire Archaological and Natural History Magazine , xxii. 223. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1628-1629, p. 521 ; 1629-1631, pp. 8, 403, 

481 ; 1631-1633, p. 14. Orders for the preventing and remedying of the 
Dearth of Grain (1630), 15. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1639, p. 85 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Exeter, 80. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1637, p. 64. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, viii. 2-3. (The report is dated 1640.) 

1 Supra, p. 51. 
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Crown are not mentioned, but it was perhaps significant of 
the waning power of the monarchy that the authorities in 
one industrial centre, Exeter, did not hesitate to speak out 
freely : “ The great sums of money that of late years have 
been raised and paid out of this country have much emptied 
the stores of the meaner sort of people ”, whose impoverish¬ 
ment had the effect of reducing the demand for foreign 
commodities " imported from beyond the seas in return for 
English merchandise sent thither ” *. In addition the political 
turmoil was beginning to make itself felt. “ Trading both 
at home and abroad declineth very fast ”, it was reported in 
1639 ; and two years later a petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons, complaining of the decay of trade, received several 
thousand signatures *. But the situation had now passed 
beyond the control of monarchy and parliament alike. 

We have noticed the more important disturbances which 
affected the course of English economic development, aris¬ 
ing from foreign wars, tariffs and errors of statesmanship *. 
The greatest disturbance of all was due to the Civil War, 
which left permanent traces upon the economic system. 
The dislocation of trade, though serious enough while it 
lasted, was transient 4 . When Cromwell turned out the 
Long Parliament, “ the kingdom was arrived at the highest 
pitch of trade, wealth and honour that it in any age ever yet 
knew. The trade appeared by the great sums offered then 
for the customs and excise, nine hundred thousand pounds 
a year being refused. The riches of the nation showed itself 
in the high value that land and all our native commodities 
bore, which are the certain marks of opulency ” * ; and the 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1639, pp. 85-86. Cf. supra , p. 17, note 2. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper , ii. 226, 278, 280. 

* The reference is to James I/s interference with the cloth industry: 
supra , p. 309, and infra, p. 378. 

4 But the 1 destruction of the clothing trade * at Reading was attributed 
to the Civil War : Coates, The History and Antiquities of Reading (1802), 
457 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 163. Pontefract attributed to the Civil 
War the loss of a * very great * cloth trade : House of Commons Journals , 
xii. 96. 

* The World's Mistake in Oliver Cromwell (1668) in Harleian Miscellany 
(ed. Malham), vii. 349. 

A Venetian ambassador —'* the first ambassador of your Serenity who 
has been to London since the abolition of the royal authority M —spoke in 

[contd.] 
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legal rate of interest was reduced to 6 per cent. *. Neverthe¬ 
less the dissolution of the bonds which held industrial society 
together had a profound influence. A violent shock was 
given to institutions which had controlled and regulated the 
economic system, and while the process of change had already 
begun, it was enormously accelerated by the relaxation of 
the traditional checks and restraints. For a decade the 
central administration was unable to exercise any effective 
control over economic affairs : for a decade the economic 
functions of the local administration were largely in abey¬ 
ance *. When a settled government was at length estab¬ 
lished, it was unable to revive in their fullness the authori¬ 
tarian traditions which had enabled Elizabeth and the Early 
Stuarts to destroy or penalize enclosures ; to bring pressure 
to bear on employers ; to require local authorities to provide 
work for the poor; to insist on technical training for artisans; 
to regulate wages ; to place individuals or corporations in 
control over a branch of industry ; and in other ways to 
exert influence on the economic life of the community. After 
the Restoration the movement towards laissez-faire in in¬ 
dustry acquired increasing momentum * until the * Indus¬ 
trial Revolution ’ necessitated a return, in an altered form, 
to the principle of State intervention. 

The causes of the Civil War were primarily religious and 
constitutional, but the economic factor was not absent. 
The political self-assertion of the middle classes, bom of 


1656 of " the copious and flourishing trade of London. . . . Ships frequent 
it in such numbers that on my arrival more than 2000 were counted up 
and down the famous River Thames He added : " It is true that since 
the change of government the splendour and greatness of London have 
suffered a considerable change. The throng of the most illustrious nobility 
which made it brilliant, being now persecuted and depressed, is scattered 
about the country. The exquisite Court, once the most sumptuous and 
joyous in the world, frequented by noble ladies and abounding in the most 
refined entertainment, is now changed for the perpetual marching and 
countermarching of troops, the ceaseless noise of drums and trumpets, and 
numerous companies of officers and soldiers at their various posts *' : 
State Papers Venetian, 1655-1656, pp. 299,308. 

A letter written in 1654 remarked : " Who had seen it [London] in 
the King's time, and looked upon it now, would discern a great change in 
it " : Thurloe, State Papers {1742), ii. 670. 

* Supra, p. 225. 1 Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. no. 

* On the growth of industrial freedom in England, see supra, vol. ii. 
Introduction, pp. cxv-cxxviii, cxxxi, cxxxv-cxxxvi. 
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a sense of economic power, was nourished and inflamed by 
economic grievances. In 1640 a petition was laid before 
the municipal authorities at Newcastle in the name of the 
merchants of the town, including the warden of the Merchant 
Adventurers, urging that the two burgesses chosen by the 
corporation for the ensuing Parliament should receive 
instructions for their guidance 1 ; and at the same time an 
address was presented to the burgesses themselves. The 
list of instructions contained, first, a demand for the main¬ 
tenance of ‘ the orthodox faith of our Church ’, but this 
was not part of the original draft and was apparently 
inserted pro forma. The instructions were mainly concerned 
with the economic grievances which had alienated the trad¬ 
ing classes from the monarchy. “ What burdens the en¬ 
trenching upon the freedom of the subjects by monopolies 
of soap, salt, coal, tobacco, starch and many other such 
like are palpable, together with the new great impost on 
wine, lead and all other commodities ”, as well as " the 
grievances of butlerage, increase of custom-house fees, pre- 
termitted dues and all other impositions set down in the 
book of rates above the subsidy of tunnage and poundage. 
We also groan all heavily under the taxes and assessments 
for ship-money and other intolerable burdens. . . . All these 
are so felt by the merchants and others that our estates are 
squeezed from us, and we now become only to have the 
name to be rich but are in truth miserably poor. And 
lastly, this particular body suffers in regard, within the walls 
and without, strangers are suffered to injure both merchants 
and tradesmen in their privileges ” 2 * . 

In addition to the patents of monopoly 8 and the imposi¬ 
tion of taxes, which excited widespread resentment, two 
more recent measures (1640) adopted by Charles I. to obtain 
money must be noticed. Failing to raise a loan in the City 
at 8 per cent. 4 , he pressed the East India Company to sell 

1 The practice of giving instructions to M.P. 's was common in the seven¬ 
teenth century : see Lipson, " The Elections to the Exclusion Parliaments M 
in The English Historical Review , xxviii. 68-69. Also supra , vol. ii. 403. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1639-1640, pp. 600-604. 

• For the patents of monopoly, see infra , pp. 352 seq, 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1640, p. 31. 
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him its stock of pepper at 2s. id. per lb. to be paid for over Aliena-. 
a period of two years, and then threw the pepper on the 
market at is. 8d. per lb. ‘ ready money' *, while he was classes. 
unable to meet the instalments owing to the Company as 
they fell due 8 . More important was the seizure of the bullion 
brought by merchants and goldsmiths to the Mint to be 
coined. It amounted to over £100,000 ; and although the 
King undertook to pay 8 per cent, interest, his action 
“ put the merchants into great disorder ” since their credit 
would be ruined if they failed to meet their obligations here 
and abroad. Eventually a compromise was reached whereby 
the King retained £40,000 as a loan, but henceforth native 
and foreign merchants forbore to deposit bullion in the 
Mint, which until then was “ accounted the safest place 
and surest staple in these parts of the world ” • The 
antagonism of the moneyed classes was fatal to Charles I.’s 
prospects of victory. “ What means ”, the writer of a letter 
asked in 1642, “ has he to keep the machine going, while 
the Parliament holds all the money of the kingdom ? ” 4 
There are other indications that the alignment of parties 
reflected conflicting economic interests 40 —as, for example, 
when a landlord threw in his allegiance with the King, 
and his tenants enlisted in the parliamentary forces *. 

The Civil War inflicted considerable injury upon the 
community. There was much wanton destruction of pro¬ 
perty : iron works were demolished, sheep slaughtered, 
towns burnt, the country plundered and * harrowed ’ *. 
Transport was rendered insecure whether by land or sea: 

1 He bought the pepper for £63,283 : 11 : 1 and sold it for £50,626 : 17^: 1. 

This involved an apparent lossof £12,656: 14s., but as the Company was not 
to be paid immediately the King saved the interest (8 per cent.), so the net 
loss was calculated at £6581 : o : io : State Papers Domestic, 1640-41, p. 522. 

* The Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1640-1643, pp. xii-xiii. 

• The amount seized is variously given as (1) about £100,000, (2) 
£110,000, and (3) £130,000: State Papers Domestic, 1640, pp. 451, 544 • 
1640-1641, p. 524. The compulsory loan is given as £40,000 in Ruding, 

Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1840), i. 392. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Franciscan , 162, 232. 

40 See supra, vol. ii. Introduction, p. cxxiii. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort , 551. 

4 Ibid. Various , i. 115; ibid. Portland , i. 465, 713; Nicholls, Iron 
Making in the Forest of Dean , 41. For the condition of England during the 
Civil War, see James, Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Re¬ 
volution, 35 seq. ; Hine, The History of Hitchin, i. 192 seq. ; Coate, Cornwall 
in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, 223. 
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Economic clothiers were discouraged from sending their cloth to market 
duringtke since it was liable, even under convoy, to be seized by the 
c %va war. enemy l * * . Dread of the King’s men-of-war deterred fisher¬ 
men from voyaging to the North Sea * to take fish or to 
Yarmouth ' to take herrings' 8 . Merchants were ruined by 
the confiscation of their ships and goods in foreign parts *. 
“ We have lost 1800 ships and their ladings ”, they complained 
under the Protectorate, " chiefly caused by the subjects of 
this commonwealth who have gone to the enemy, taken up 
commissions, and assisted them like parricides ” 4 . The 
money-market was disorganized, not only by the demands 
made upon it by the belligerents, but also by the withdrawal 
of foreign investments. Investors abroad, who were “ wont 
to furnish great sums of money at interest ”, called in their 
loans, and their example was followed by English investors 
who for security transferred a large part of their resources 
to the Continent 5 * . This caused the foreign exchanges to 
move against England at a time when munitions had to be 
bought abroad. It also meant that merchants were unable 
to obtain credit; and, to add to their difficulties, the pay¬ 
ment of money due to them in Scotland and Ireland was 
suspended, while in England country tradesmen could not 
discharge the debts they owed them 4 . The manufacturers, 
in their turn, suffered from the decay of trade. They could 
not procure payment from their debtors, who sheltered 
themselves behind the plea that this was ' no time to pay 
money ’ 7 . In 1643 the Gloucestershire clothiers declared 
that they were ‘ in a most distressed condition ’. Some were 
completely ruined ; others had the residue of their estates 
in the hands of London merchants, " without which we can¬ 
not keep our workfolks in work ” ; and all had lost their 
credit, because they were severed from their principal market 

1 Corbet, An Historical Relation of the Military Government of Gloucester 
(1645) in Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis (ed. Washboum), i. 137-138. Hist . 
MSS . Comm , vi. 186. 

* Hist . MSS . Comm . Rye , 215. The fishing trade at Newfoundland was 
also hindered : ibid. vi. 107. 

# State Papers Domestic , 1650, p. 178. 

4 Ibid. 1657-1658, p. 245. 

4 Ibid. 1640-1641, p. 524 ; 1650, p, 179. 

• Ibid. 1640-1641, p. 524. * Hist. MSS . Comm. iv. 6a. 
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and could not dispose of their cloth *. Even before the actual 
clash of arms, the sense, of insecurity and uncertainty—the 
‘ fears and distractions ’ of the time—had resulted in a 
‘ general decay of trade A portent of the future was the 
petition presented ‘ in the name of thousands of poor people 
in and about the city of London which pleaded that 
“ they wanted bread ; they must not starve A conference 
of the two Houses was held, and Hollis warned it that 
“ this was but the beginning of evils—like a small cloud 
which, if it be not prevented, will soon cover the sky ” * 
Another petition from clothiers in Suffolk and Essex stated 
that the * fears ’ which oppressed London, “ in whom the 
breath of our trade and livelihood consisteth, have so ■ 
blasted their hopes that the merchants forbear exportation, 
our cloths for the most part for the space of these eighteen 
months remain upon our hands, our stocks lying dead 
therein, and we can maintain our trading no longer. The 
cries for food of many thousands of poor, who depend on 
this trade, do continually press us *’ *. As a result the 
emigration of capital, already mentioned, had its sequel in 
the emigration of natives and aliens destitute of work or 
‘ fearing the issue of the sad distractions ’ 4 . More important 
still, the difficulties experienced by some of the trading 
companies, in supplying their oversea markets, afforded the 
Dutch an opportunity for entrenching themselves more 
firmly in the carrying trade of the world 5 ; and the fresh 

1 A Petition presented unto His Majestie. . . . By High Sheriffe of the 
County of Gloucester (1643), 1*2. In 1645 merchants spoke of the * deadness , 
of trade *: House of Commons Journals, iv. 171. In 1659 The Declaration 
of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the rest of . . . York deplored the * ruin of the 
clothing trade of this county \ During the siege of Colchester the bay- 
makers were allowed to hold a market outside the town : Hist . MSS . 
Comm . Buckinghamshire, 285 (1648). 

1 1642 : House of Lords Journals, iv. 559, 581. 

* The Humble Petition of the Clothiers . .. of Suffolk and . . . Essex (1642). 

* House of Commons Journals , iii. 238 (1643) ; State Papers Domestic , 
1650, pp. 178-179. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1650, p. 178. See also supra , pp. 129, 173 ; 

infra, p. 526 (No. 1). • 

“ Artisans and substantial persons are daily seeking refuge in these parts 
[sc. Holland] from England, bringing population, skill and wealth to the 
country. . . . The war of England increases their population, their business 
and their possessions ” : State Papers Venetian , 1643-1647, pp. 36, 43 
(‘ Advices from the Hague \ 1643). The Venetian Secretary in England 
wrote—'* Those people are not losing their opportunities of gain. They 

[ contd .] 
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jealousies which this provoked, culminating in the Naviga¬ 
tion Acts of 1651 and 1660, and in the wars with Holland, 
must be counted among the consequences of the Great 
Rebellion. When the Civil War was ended, the labour 
market was flooded with disbanded soldiers, who found 
themselves without employment. As apprentices took up 
arms, so their masters received other apprentices in their 
stead: “ and now many of the first being returned again 
hath increased the number exceedingly ” *. 

The permanent economic legacies of the Civil War, as 
distinct from its immediate effects, included the reform of 
taxation—the abolition of feudal incidents, the adoption of 
the excise, and the new form of land tax 1 ; the stimulus 
given to agricultural improvements *; the relaxation of 
industrial restraints 4 ; and the increased parochialism in 
the methods of poor relief 5 . These are considered elsewhere : 
but one change must be noticed here. The Civil War 
brought to an end the system under which employers were 
required by the State to keep their men at work in times 
of industrial depression. The attempt to secure continuity 
of employment was abandoned. The right of the employer 
to expand or contract his business freely according to the 
market for his goods, to take on men when trade was brisk 
and to dismiss them when trade was dull, was no longer 
questioned by the State. Instead the machinery of the poor 
law was used to relieve the distress created by unemployment. 
The fact that the workers could no longer appeal with any 
assurance of success to the magistrates, to protect them 
against dismissal, threw them upon their own resources. 
They began to form benefit clubs, and in doing so forged 
one of the links in the chain of trade unionism 4 . 


have two principal strokes in mind, one to gain the control of the fisheries 
and of the sea, to the very great prejudice of this Kingdom at a time when 
the King is unable to prevent it, and Parliament will not disoblige them for 
its own ends ” : State Papers Venetian, 1643-1647, p. 38 (1643). 

1 Abbreviate of the Weavers’ Business (1648), 7. 

* Supra, pp. 141, 145. 8 Supra , vol. ii. 373. 

4 Supra, p. 286 ; and infra, p. 324, 

4 Infra, p. 454. • Infra, pp. 386 seq . 
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(v) 

The Standardization of Industry 

The economic activities of the State were not confined to state 
regulating the conditions of labour : they also embraced the 
sphere of production by prescribing the processes of manu- processes. 
facture. The minutest rules were framed respecting the 
nature of the materials, the use of mechanical appliances, 
and the form of the finished product. Yet the very multi¬ 
tude of laws with which the statute-book was burdened 
served, in the absence of an efficient administrative machinery, 
to defeat its own purpose. " There are now many laws in 
force concerning the making of cloth ”, the Government 
confessed in 1622, “ which for their number and contra¬ 
diction do perplex and entangle the makers of cloth, and 
make it hard to be discerned what the law is in many par¬ 
ticulars ” x . An abstract published in 1792 of * laws relating 
to the growers of wool and to the manufacturers of, and 
dealers in, all sorts of woollen commodities ’, enumerated 
the titles of three hundred and eleven laws then on the 
statute-book *. “ It were better ”, said Misselden, “ to 

have fewer laws with better execution ” 3 . 

A later age, as we shall see \ condemned State control a system 
of industry on the ground that it hampered individual 
enterprise. Much of the criticism was just, since the com- justified. 
munity had by then grown ripe for a larger measure of in¬ 
dustrial freedom and for greater elasticity in the working 
of the economic machine. We must not, however, infer 
that in earlier centuries the individual could have been safely 
left, in the conduct of his business affairs, to the promptings 
of enlightened self-interest and the conviction that honesty 
was the best policy. Even when we have liberally dis¬ 
counted the preambles to Acts of Parliament, and the 
obsession of merchants that every trade depression was due 
to the iniquities of manufacturers, there remain sufficient 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 412 ; Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45. 

* Bischoff, History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, i. 6. 

1 Misselden', The Circle of Commerce (1623), 136. 

‘ Infra, p. 325. 
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indications that the state of the industry justified a system 
of regulation, though not necessarily the particular forms 
which it assumed. One indication was the practice abroad 
of * taring that is, making abatements in the price for 
defects in the cloth bought from English merchants x . An¬ 
other was the protests made by foreign Governments—the 
Estates of Holland in 1589 complained of ‘ great defects and 
frauds '; the French King in 1601 confiscated faulty English 
cloth ; the Senate of Hamburg in 1649 addressed a remon¬ 
strance to the Council of State *. These protests give 
substance to the contention that the ‘ ancient estimation ' 
abroad of English cloth, and therefore its sale, suffered in 
consequence of * ill and deceitful making ’ *. Misselden, 
an official of the Merchant Adventurers, wrote in 1632 to the 
secretary of state : " Our English cloth grows more and more 
in disgrace, and causeth the Dutch to go on with more 
courage in their making of cloth ” 1 * * 4 . A decade later a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons reported that “ the greatest 
reason for the not venting of [Suffolk] cloths^was that, in 
fourteen or fifteen thousand cloths that they'made yearly, 
nine or ten thousand of them were falsely made ” A 
memorandum dated 1651, entitled * Reasons for reforming 
the inland trade under certain supervision ’, exhibits the 
standpoint of the age. It represented that “ the generality 
of English exports are bad ” owing to the malpractices of the 
makers, upon whose shoulders it placed the responsibility 
for " the deadness of trade and want of employment "—a 
matter of vital concern to a nation of which two-thirds 
depended upon manufactures of one kind or another*. “ In 
one port of Spain alone, within these few years, we used to 
vent twelve thousand pieces of says, serges and such like 
woollen stuff, but now scarcely two thousand, and so on in 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 446. Also supra, vol. ii. 236. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1589-1590, p. 288 ; 1600—1601, p. 388. 
State Papers Domestic, 1649-1650, p. 270. 

* Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 412. .. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, i. 465. Similarly : Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Speech (1641) in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), iv. 459. 

* House of Commons Journals, ii. 528. 

4 The estimate doubtless includes the producers of wool and other raw 
materials, and those who handled the commodities at every stage. 
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other parts, the Dutch having taken up a truer way of makin g 
them The writer concluded that the interests of our 
trade abroad demanded the regulation of our industries at 
home, because foreign nations “ cannot be obliged to traffic 
with our people if we will cozen them ; nor can we expect a 
currency of price in other countries for our manufactures if 
they be not of any certain goodness ” l . While there thus 
appeared a solid basis for the complaints made against 
the manufacturers, the policy of industrial supervision also 
harmonized with the tradition that economic affairs should 
be ‘ orderly governed 

The branch of industry chiefly affected by national a standard 
regulation was the woollen manufacture, though every oi quality - 
branch was in some degree brought under control *. An 
intricate network of rules was devised, which was intended 
to standardize the making of cloth, that is, to establish a 
uniform standard of quality and dimensions. In regard to 
quality it was forbidden to mingle different kinds of wool, or 
‘ yams of divers spinnings', in the same cloth; or to employ 
other fraudulent methods of manufacture .* The preamble 
to the Act of 1552 described how clothiers " study rather 
to make many than to make good cloths ” ; and " instead 
of substantial making of cloth do practise sleight and slender 
making—some by mingling of yams of divers spinnings in 
one cloth ; some by mingling fell wool and lamb’s wool, or 
either of them, with fleece wool; some by putting too little 
stuff; some by taking them out of the mill before they be 
full thicked; some by overstretching them upon the tenter 
and then stopping with flocks such breaks as shall be made 
by means thereof ; finally, by using so many subtle sleights 
and untruths as when the cloths so made be put in the water 
to try them, they rise out of the same neither in length nor 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 88. The writer was possibly the 
author of a scheme * to settle a government in our manufactures \ which 
was considered by a commission of thirty London merchants shortly before 
the Civil War : HisL MSS. Comm. Portland , i. 405-406. 

* E.g. Leather: Statutes , iv. part i., 368-369 (1559)* 429 (1563); iv. part 
ii. 1039 (1604); vii. 239-240 (1697). Silver and gold thread: ibid. vii. 420 
(1698). Honey and wax : ibid. iv. part i. 670 (1581). There were also 
' surveyors 1 of coal, iron and. lead. 

* Ibid. iv. part i. 136 (1552) ; iv. part ii. 975 (1601) 
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breadth as they ought to do ” K In spite of a series of 
repressive enactments, Parliament did not succeed in de¬ 
stroying the evils which it lamented. They still flourished 
in the seventeenth century when John May, an aulnager’s 
deputy, enumerated in detail the deceits practised in the 
woollen industry in his day—the mixing of various sorts of 
wool, which in his opinion made the cloth uneven ; and the 
frauds of weavers, fullers, dyers and cloth-finishers, such 
as using a coarser yam for the middle than the ends of the 
cloth, “ which is so far as commonly the merchant or buyer 
looks into them ” *. 

The system of statutory dimensions was dictated partly 
by the desire to safeguard the interests of the purchaser, 
but it was also intended to prevent defrauding of the customs 
by exporting cloth of excessive length 3 . Inaugurated as 
early as the twelfth century, it was in existence as late as 
the eighteenth century *. In practice, however, the ‘ assize 
of cloth ’ was largely a dead letter. Even in the sixteenth 
century the Government had found it difficult to enforce 
the law. In 1537 the lord chancellor was warned by the 
clothiers that if they were compelled to make cloth according 
to the assize, they must forbear cloth-making because it 
was impossible to keep the breadth of the cloth limited as 
the Act required, nor could the weavers afford to provide 
the necessary ‘ lomes and slees In reply he “ bade them 
take heed and beware, for . . . if by obstinacy or wilful¬ 
ness they left their cloth-making, any murmur or sedition 
among the people for lack of work would be laid to their 
charge. To this they said obediently they would do what 
they could ”. Nevertheless it was considered expedient to 
suspend the operation of the Act 8 . The lord mayor of 

1 Statutes, iv. part i. 136. 

* May, A Declaration of the Estate of Clothing (1613), 24 seq. For similar 
accounts, see Leake (1577) in Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and 
Power), iii. 210 seq. ; and W. S., Gent., The Golden Fleece (1656). 

* Statutes , iv. part i. 601 (1572). 

4 Ibid. iv. part i. 724 (1585) ; iv. part ii. 1137 (1607) ; ix. 82 (1709). 
For mediaeval legislation, see supra, vol. i. 446, 462. The sizes varied 
according to the nature of the cloth (whether ' broad or * narrow \ or 
‘ kersies etc.), and the period. 

* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic , of Henry VIII., xii. part ii, 
265, 304. 
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London in 1631 made a test examination of thirty-nine 
cloths which were on sale at Blackwell Hall, and found that 
only eight conformed to the legal dimensions l . Nor is this 
surprising, since the manufacturers were clearly bound to 
observe the tastes and fashions of their oversea markets. 

They also had to observe the laws of the country with which 
they traded, and these might conflict with English laws; for 
instance, an edict of the Polish Parliament enjoined cloth to 
be made of sizes which did not correspond with the ofhcial 
standard in England 2 . 

Insuperable difficulties also attended the effort to pro- Over- 
hibit the ‘ over-stretching ’ of cloth. In order to stamp out o/mh ! 8 
the practice of straining or stretching cloth unduly. Parlia¬ 
ment resolved on the drastic remedy of prohibiting the use 
of tenter-frames on which cloth, after being fulled, was 
stretched in the open air to dry *. The Act of 1598 forbade 
the use of any tenter ' of what sort or kind soever' north 
of the Trent ; and three years later, owing to the confiscation 
of defective cloth by the French King, the prohibition was 
made general for the whole country as regards unwrought 
cloth *. The clothiers were at once up in arms. They de¬ 
clared that it was impossible to bring the cloth to perfection 
without using tenters to ‘ even ’ it in length and breadth 5 , 
nor were they willing to forgo the opportunities of profit 
which the practice afforded. Moreover the obligation to 
weave cloth in definite sizes, which the clothiers maintained 
was not feasible on account of differences in the wool and 
in fulling, induced them to stretch the cloth, when under 
the standard, in order to avoid the penalty 6 . In spite of 
repeated admonitions addressed by the Privy Council to the 
justices of the peace, the Act was not put in execution; 
cloth was brought to market ' rather worse than better ’ 7 ; 

* State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 502. 

* Ibid , 1637, p. 396. 

* Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries, 141. 

4 Statutes, iv. part ii. 920 (1598), 975-976 (1601) ; State Papers Domestic , 
Addenda, 1580-1625. p. 465-466. The Act of 1552 had forbidden the use 
of any ‘ engine ' for stretching cloth : see supra, vol. i. 484. 

* Hist . MSS, Comm, Salisbury, xi. 583. 

* House of Commons Journals, xxx. 262-263. 

7 State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 46. 
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and in 1624 the use of tenters was again permitted by law *. 
On another occasion the manufacturers showed their deter¬ 
mination to observe no restrictions which did not accord 
with their interests. In 1633 the clothiers of Gloucestershire 
dismissed their workfolk in protest against a proclamation, 
ordering that “ no cloth shall be hung for drying in any rack 
or tenter that has any lower bar This was intended to 
prevent stretching, but the clothiers claimed that “ the 
want of a lower bar enforces their cloths to become faulty 
in length and breadth by reason of the wind and sun's work¬ 
ing upon them in the drying ” *. Though the Government 
sought by means of proclamations to give ‘ new life to the 
Statutes’ 8 , their influence was at best transient. The 
resistance of manufacturers to paternal legislation reminds 
us once again that economic practice cannot be interpreted 
from the pages of the statute-book 4 : and it warns us not 
to date the beginnings of laissez-faire in industry from the 
belated repeal of laws, which in actual fact had always been 
honoured more in the breach than in the observance 8 

After the Restoration the doctrine of industrial freedom 
gained an increasing hold over the minds of the governing 
classes. For one thing, the waning power of the Privy 
Council weakened irreparably the existing mechanism of 
control. For another, the Civil War proved, as we have 
already seen \ a powerful dissolvent of traditional economic 
ideas: the reaction against authority in the constitutional 
sphere extended inevitably to the economic sphere, and 
encouraged a critical attitude towards State interference. 
And further, the principle itself of national regulation of 
industry was discredited by the Tudor and Stuart practice 
of employing private individuals as the agents of the State. 

1 Statutes t iv. part ii. 1226. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1633-1634, p. 166. 

* Ibid. 1629-1631, p. 446. (This refers to the proclamation of 1618 : 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1223.) 

4 See supra, p. 319 ; and vol. i. 232, 235, 292, 378. 

4 The repeal of industrial legislation in 1809 (the woollen industry) and 
1813-1814 (other industries) was due to the activities of * informers and 
attorneyswho ' rummaged out obsolete but existing laws *: Hist. MSS . 
Comm. Fortescue, vii. 133 ; Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries , 212. 

* Supra, p. 313. 
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The history of the aulnage, as will be shown \ demonstrated 
how rapidly the inspection of commodities was liable in 
private hands to degenerate into a tax on commodities*. 
Although voices were still heard demanding the execution of 
‘ the good old laws ' *, economists were beginning to proclaim 
the doctrine that “ industry has its first foundation in 
liberty ” The policy of standardizing industry was 
severely condemned by Child, who expressed the views of 
the manufacturers when he pleaded for freedom in industry. 
" All our laws ”, he wrote, ” that oblige our people to the 
making of strong, substantial (and, as we call it, loyal) cloth 
of a certain length, breadth and weight, if they were duly 
put in execution would, in my opinion, do more hurt than 
good because the humours and fashions of the world change, 
and at some times, in some places (as now in most), slight, 
cheap, light cloth will sell more plentifully and better than 
that which is heavier, stronger and truer wrought ; and if 
we intend to have the trade of the world we must imitate 
the Dutch, who make the worst as well as the best of all 
manufactures, that we may be in a capacity of serving all 
markets and all humours. I conclude all our laws limiting 
the number of looms, number or kind of servants, and 
times of working, to be certainly prejudicial to the clothing 
trade of the kingdom in general ”. He recommended that 
clothiers should be left at liberty “ to make what cloth and 
stuffs they please, how they will, where and when they will, 
of any lengths or sizes ” *. 

The Revolution was followed in this, as in other directions, 
by a complete relaxation of industrial restraints. “ As the 

1 Infra, p. 328. 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 3. 

a Short Notes and Observations drawn from the present decaying condition 
of this Kingdom in point of Trade (1662), 2 ; Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 88. 
A writer in 1677 complained that formerly '* our clothes were made strong 
to endure many years and . . . left as legacies to . . . friends and 
children, who did not despise to wear the clothes of their ancestors ” : 
Reasons for a Limited Exportation of Wool, 13. But the decay of the woollen 
industry at Worcester was attributed to ** the obstinacy of the workmen, 
who persisted in making a thick heavy cloth instead of a light and spongy ” : 
Green, The History and Antiquities of Worcester (1796), i. 290-291. 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 35. 

4 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 159-161. Similarly: 
House of Lords MSS. 1702-1704, p. 99. 
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Relaxation worthy makers of those good laws are now asleep ”, it was 
trieOre-' complained in 1691, " so are their laws too ”, and every man 
straints. ma y make his cloth at his own choice 1 . “ Nowadays ”, 

remarked Davenant, “ laws are not much observed which 
do not in a manner execute themselves ” 2 . The position, 
as it existed in the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
aptly summed up in a parliamentary report on ‘ the laws 
relating to trade and manufactures': “A great part . . . 
ought to be entirely repealed—many as being grown out of 
use, and scarce ever put in execution but on malicious and 
frivolous prosecutions; others entirely local; others, though 
perhaps well calculated for the times in which they were 
made, yet now become prejudicial to Trade in its present 
state ; others quite useless ” 3 . In 1738 Parliament dis¬ 
carded the system of statutory dimensions for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in the case of narrow cloth, and in 1765 
in respect of broad cloth 4 . At the opening of the nineteenth 
century a clothier told a parliamentary committee in effect 
that at this time manufacturers made goods to suit every 
customer and every climate 5 . The attempt to standardize 
industry was thus necessarily abandoned. It was mani¬ 
festly impossible to manufacture cloths according to statutory 
dimensions, in view of the variety of materials exported 
abroad to meet the tastes of foreign buyers; nor was it 
considered imperative to prevent the straining and stretch¬ 
ing of cloth, because the manufacturer was the one most 
interested in maintaining the credit of his cloth, and there¬ 
fore the most concerned not to stretch nor strain it injuri¬ 
ously ; while lastly, the employment of various ingredients 
forbidden by law® was now required owing to improvements 

1 Reasons of the Decay of the Clothing Trade (1691), 2. 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), ii. 205. ‘ Nowadays ' is 1699. 

3 House of Commons Journals, xxvi. 292 (1751). Similarly : Tucker, 
Instructions (ed. 1757), 33 seq. 

4 Statutes at Large, vi. 81 (1738) ; vii. 564 (1765) ; House of Commons 
Journals, xxx. 262 seq. The searchers were to stamp the cloth with its 
actual measurements. The Leeds authorities protested that the Act of 
1765 would be ' ruinous to the credit of the manufacture ': ibid. xxx. 
385. 

5 Parliamentary Papers (1802-3), v. 259. 

• Cf. the Act of 1581 against " certain deceitful stuff used in the dyeing 
of cloth ” : Statutes, iv. part i. 671. 
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in the art of dyeing l . The argument in short was that, 
however useful State control of industry might have been 
in earlier times to give credit to the industry by preventing 
abuses, competition could henceforth be trusted to secure 
this end. " The interest of the seller ”, ran the maxim of 
trade, “ is sufficient security to the buyer for fair dealing 
The doctrine of Adam Smith was anticipated by Dean 
Tucker when he wrote : “ The self-love and self-interest of 
each individual will prompt him to seek such ways of gain, 
trades and occupations of life as, by serving himself, will 
promote the public welfare at the same time ” 2 . 

We have now to consider the methods adopted by the Methods of 
State to carry out its industrial policy. They were four in t ^^ al 
number—the direct intervention of the Government; the 
creation of an administrative staff; the employment of the 
craft gilds as agents of national supervision 3 4 * ; and the 
delegation of authority to private individuals *. The direct 
intervention of the Government assumed various forms. The 
Privy Council under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts fre¬ 
quently brought pressure to bear upon the local authorities, 
and administered sharp reproofs for their neglect to enforce 
the law 8 ; or sometimes it summoned manufacturers to 
Westminster to answer in its presence the charges of ' false 
making of cloth ’ 8 . Royal commissions were also set up to 
hold inquiries into the state of the textile industries. One 
’ commission was established by James I. in 1622 7 , and others 
during the personal government of Charles I. 8 . This kind 
of control was necessarily intermittent, and it was intended 
at best to supplement the activities of an administrative staff. 

1 These points were all mentioned by a witness giving evidence before 
a parliamentary committee in 1803 : Parliamentary Papers (1802-3), vii. 

381-382. 

* Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 31-32. 3 Infra, pp. 330 seq. 

4 Infra , pp. 352 seq. 6 Supra , p. 323. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1578-1580, pp. 126, 160, 168. In 1635 
merchants asked the Privy Council to instruct J.P.'s to summon the makers 
before them " and to deal effectually with them for their true making ” : 

State Papers Domestic , 1635, p. 307. 7 See supra , p. 307. 

* 1630, 1633, 1638 : State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634, p. 21 ; 1638- 
1639, p. 23. For a commission's report (1640), see Hist. MSS. Comm. 

Portland t viii. 2. 
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It is an indication of the importance of the woollen in* 
dustry that it gave rise to the appointment of State officials, 
as early as the thirteenth century, to execute the regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the law. These officials were known as 
aulnagers, and their functions were to test the dimensions 
and quality of each piece of cloth, sealing what was sound, 
and confiscating what was defective *. In the seventeenth 
century the office was farmed by the Duke of Lennox, who 
under James I. became aulnager for woollen cloth, worsteds 
and the new draperies *. His deputies did not trouble them¬ 
selves about the size and quality of the cloth but were con¬ 
tent as a rule to enforce payment of the duty. The manu¬ 
facturers purchased the seals, which they affixed to their 
cloths without submitting them for inspection. The seals 
were publicly sold by the bushel, it was stated in Parliament 
in 1624, so that ‘ the instrument of right' was now ' the 
instrument of deceit ’. The original design of the institution 
was entirely lost sight of, the makers having " an uncon¬ 
trolled liberty to make bad cloth of what materials they 
will ” 8 . Hence there arose the demand for its abolition on 
the ground that it was now useless, and survived only as an 
instrument of extortion and oppression 4 . In 1699 Parlia¬ 
ment enacted that the aulnage should cease after the expiry 
of the grant renewed to the Duke of Lennox in 1664 for sixty 

1 Supra, vol. i. 461-462. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, pp. 129, 380. He became aul- 
nager for the new draperies in 1605 : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. 
Steele), i. No. 1017. The new draperies came under the aulnage in 1594 : 
State Papers Domestic, 1591-1594, p. 523. The legality of Lennox's patent 
for the new draperies was questioned ; A Record of some Worthie Proceed¬ 
ings in 1611 (published 1641), 35 ; House of Commons Journals, x. 128, 
174 (1689). 

* Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 190 (1576) ; 
State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 247 ; House of Commons Journals, i. 
709 (1624); Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 3 ; Haynes, A View 
of the Present State of the Clothing Trade in England (1706), 83. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1651-1652, p. 480; House of Commons 
Journals, xi. 16, 21 (1693). There were complaints that they entered 
drapers' shops to search the cloth, and exacted excessive fees : Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1613-1614, p. 165 ; House of Commons Journals, i. 709 
(1624); ibid. x. 169-176 (1689) ; House of Lords MSS. 1692-1693, pp. 
34 seq.; Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 84, 88 ; Victoria County History, 
Lancaster, ii. 377 ; Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries , 
177 seq . and 198 seq. 
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years ; accordingly in 1724 it lapsed 4 . The supersession of 
the aulnager was facilitated by the fact that his functions 
had already been taken over by another set of officials * 

The Act of 1552 ordered the municipal authorities to appoint 
searchers, who were to inspect and seal the cloth ; and near The 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign similar officials were instituted searthen - 
in rural districts by the justices of the peace *. The searchers 
were instructed to enter all houses and workshops where 
cloth was made, but they in their turn became negligent in 
the discharge of their duties. “ They have set the seals of 
their office ", complained Misselden, “ to cloths they never 
searched nor saw ” ; and he stated that the seals were bought 
and sold ‘as in a market', and affixed to the cloth by the 
manufacturer 4 . In the early eighteenth century the obliga¬ 
tion was also placed on the fuller to measure and stamp the 
cloth brought to his mill 5 . Public searchers existed in other 
branches of industry besides cloth-making. The Act of 
1563 laid upon the local authorities the duty of appointing 
searchers to examine all leather offered for sale, to seal it 
when it was ‘ sufficiently and well tanned ’, and to ‘ make 
true search and view ’ of all boots, shoes, saddles and other 
wares made of tanned leather ®. 

Neither the direct intervention of the Government, nor 
the system of inspection by public officials, proved an 
effective method of enforcing industrial regulations. The 

1 Statutes , vii. 610-611. 

* Cf. State Papers Domestic , Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 519. 

* Statutes , iv. part i. 139 (1552) ; iv. part ii. 921 (1598), 976 (1601). 

The aulnagers retained their powers of search. 

4 Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 44-46. Searchers ceased to be appointed 
outside the corporate towns : W. S., Gent., The Golden Fleece (1656), 48, 92 ; 

Smith, An Essay for Recovery of Trade (1661), 8. See also infra , Appendix, 
p. 526, No. 2. 

4 Statutes , ix. 82 (1709), 686 (1712). An elaborate machinery was set 
up in the West Riding of Yorkshire in 1765. Searchers were to measure and 
seal the cloth at the fulling mills; inspectors were to examine the cloth 
(after it had left the fulling mill) in the workshops of cloth-dressers, in 
tenter grounds and in warehouses ; and lastly, there were to be supervisors 
of the searchers and inspectors : Statutes at Large, vii. 564 seq, t 581 seq. 

A register was kept of the cloth milled in Yorkshire, which was considered 
* the barometer of the woollen trade of Yorkshire ' : see the statistics 
printed in Bischoff, History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, ii. 
Appendix, Table IV. For inspectors under the Worsted Acts: supra , 
vol. ii. 49. 

4 Statutes, iv. part i. 432-433. A parliamentary committee recom¬ 
mended in 1728 that the London magistrates should appoint searchers of 
tiles and bricks : House of Commons Journals , xxi. 78, 
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Traditional State therefore utilized also the traditional method, which 
of was to leave control in the hands of merchants and manu¬ 
facturers themselves, not in their capacity as individuals, 
but as organized in a corporation. One function of the 
trading companies, as we have seen \ was to supervise the 
quality of the wares exported abroad; and Blackwell 
Hall, where the cloth brought to London was exposed for 
sale, provided them with opportunities for inspection 2 . 
More important still were the gilds which continued to 
survive, though with varying degrees of authority and 
prestige, throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, and into the 
eighteenth century. 


(VI) 

The Craft Gilds 

Survival In the middle of the sixteenth century the Venetian 
°oraft gilds envoy in London wrote home : “ The whole population is 
divided into ‘ companies ’, termed in Venice ‘ schools ’, or 
fraternities, of artificers . . . nor can any one enter these 
companies until he has served those of the trade during six 
or seven years ” 8 . There are abundant indications of the 
survival of the craft gilds after the sixteenth century. 
The ordinances of the Tailors' Company at Lincoln, dated 
1679, might have been framed three centuries earlier. They 
provide that all members of the company must be freemen 
of the city ; no tailor was to set up or do any work ‘ before 
agreement ’ with the master of the company and the mayor ; 
* foreign ’ tailors must pay forty shillings to the company; 
two searchers were to be appointed to inspect defects in 
garments on complaint by a customer; a scale of prices 
was laid down; tailors were forbidden to work in private 
houses, “ without it be for one day to do his customer a 
pleasure ” ; ‘ evil words and misbehaviour ’ in the presence 
of the master of the company were to be punished by fine 
or imprisonment 4 . Numerous gilds at Hull in the seven- 

1 Supra, vol. ii. 235. * Supra , vol. ii. 25. 

3 State Papers Venetian, 1534-1554, p. 344 (1551). 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Lincoln, 108. For the ordinances of the textile 
workers of Coggeshall, see ibid . Various, viii. 573 seq. 
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teenth century enacted by-laws in the traditional form x . 

In London, in the eighteenth century, the Hatters exercised 
jurisdiction within a radius of ten miles ; none but a ‘ free ’ 
hatter could work at the trade ; and the number of appren¬ 
tices which a master might take together was limited to two *. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, in Exeter, “ almost 
every other man you met wore an apron of emerald green 
serge, girded and tied with a scarlet woollen band—they all 
belonged to the Gild of Incorporated Weavers, Fullers and 
Shearmen, who were alone permitted to exercise their craft ” s . 
Sometimes the authority of the gilds was confirmed by Act 
of Parliament. Thus in 1563 the Curriers’ Company was em¬ 
powered to examine and seal all leather curried in London: 
the Companies of Haberdashers, Cappers and Hatters were 
required in 1566 to make joint inspection of caps and hats 
within the London area : the Dyers’ Company in 1726 (and 
even as late as 1783) was authorized to appoint searchers in 
London 4 . At other times a royal proclamation was issued 
in support of a gild, for instance, Elizabeth in 1596 forbade 
anyone to ‘ wind or fold ’ wool without obtaining licence 
from the Woolmen or Wool-packers’ Company 8 . 

The vitality of the gild principle is shown by the numerous Stuart 
grants of incorporation made in the seventeenth century to ™^ ora 
newly-formed or old-established crafts. Under James I. the 
grants embraced Feltmakers (1604), Musicians (1604), 
Turners (1604), Fruiterers (1605), Gardeners (1605), Pin- 
makers (1605), Shipwrights (1605), Woodmongers (1605), 
Butchers (1606), Curriers (1606), Plumbers (1611), Founders 
(1614), Apothecaries (1617), Scriveners (1617), Bowyers 
(1621), Starchmakers (1622). Charles I. added Upholsters 
(1626), Tilers and Bricklayers (1627), Playing-card Makers 

1 Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, 209, 240, 281, 311, 322, 

326, 341, 357. For Witney : infra, Appendix, p. 526, No. 3. 

2 1752 : Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, ii, 376. 

8 All the Year Round (ed. Dickens), xiv. No. 340, p. 319. 

4 Statutes, iv. part i. 431-432, 494 ; Statutes at Large, v. 452, ix. 290, 

Sec also infra, Appendix, p. 526, No, 4. In 1641 the Shrewsbury “ cor- 
visours " complained that leather was not publicly searched as * in other 
cities * : Hist. MSS. Comm. Shrewsbury, 64. 

8 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 883. The prohibi¬ 
tion was renewed after the Restoration : State Papers Domestic, 1663- 
1664, p. 469. 
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(1628), Silk Throwers (1629), Spectacle-makers (1629), Clock- 
makers (1631), Silkmen (1631), Combmakers (1636), Worsted 
Combers of Exeter and Devon (1637), Beaver-makers (1638), 
Distillers (1638), Glaziers (1638), Glovers (1638), Gunmakers 
(1638), Hatband-makers (1638), Homers (1638), Soapmakers 
(1638), and Coachmen (1639) *. On the eve of the Long 
Parliament the Government hastily revoked grants to Brick 
and Tile-makers, Butchers, Combmakers, Gutstring-makers, 
Hatband-makers, Homers, Spectacle-makers and Tobacco- 
pipe Makers *. 

Motives for Three main categories of companies may be distinguished 
companies: according to the motive which inspired their creation. In 
(i.) finan- the first category the Government was evidently seeking 
c gam. Qppoj-t un hies of profit. The ostensible reason for incorporat¬ 
ing the Starchmakers was to remedy abuses such as using 
wheat, but the Crown exacted an annual rent in return 
for the monopoly conferred upon them *. Incorporation 
became in fact, as we shall see 1 * * 4 , the recognized method of 
evading the Statute of Monopolies passed in 1624. 

In the second category the Government showed a 
genuine desire to promote the interests of the artisan element 

1 Apothecaries : Hazlitt, The Livery Companies, 348. Beaver-makers : 
Rymer, Foedera, xx. 230. Bowyers: Hazlitt, op. cit. 375. Butchers : 
ibid. 401. Clockmakers : *6^.419. Coachmen: State Papers Domestic, 
1639, p. 161. Combmakers: Hazlitt, op. cit. in. Curriers: ibid. 459. 
Distillers: Remembrancia of the City of London, in. Feltmakers : Hazlitt, 
op. cit. 484. Founders : Williams, The Founders' Company, 25. Fruiterers: 
Hazlitt, op. cit. 508. Gardeners : State Papers Domestic, 1634-1635, pp. 
339 - 34 °* Glaziers: Hazlitt, op. cit. 518. Glovers: infra, p. 333. Gun- 
makers: Hazlitt, op. cit. 528. Hatband-makers : ibid. 116. Horners: 
ibid. 531. Musicians: ibid. 568. Pinmakers: State Papers Domestic, 
X603-1610, p. 211. Playing-card makers : Hazlitt, op. cit. 593. Plumbers : 
ibid. 596. Scriveners: ibid. 615. Shipwrights: ibid. 620. Silkmen: 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1645. Silk Throwers : 
supra, vol.ii. 102. Soapmakers: Hazlitt, op. cit. 140. Spectacle-makers: 
ibid. 623. Starchmakers: State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 394. 
Tilers and Bricklayers : Acts of the Privy Council, 1627, p. 46. Turners : 
Hazlitt, op. cit. 649. Upholsters: ibid. 655. Woodmongers: supra, 
vol. ii. 140, note 7. Worsted Combers (Devon) : State Papers Domestic, 
1636-1637, p. 461 ; 1637, p. 381. 

In some cases gilds were founded on application to the municipal 
authorities: Records of Oxford, 331 (1569); Hist. MSS. Comm. Southampton, 
95 (1617). 

* Rymer, Foedera, xx. 341, 345 (1639). 

• State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 394; Macpherson, Annals of 
Commerce, ii. 369. 

4 Infra, pp. 361-362. 
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in the gilds, which was seeking a separate organization in («.) Revolt 
order to escape capitalist control. A cleavage had developed °/ n t !^ i r r n f l 
between the handicraft and trading sections in the gild 1 ; element. 
and the superior resources of the latter, which controlled the 
supply of raw material and the sale of the finished product, 
reduced the small masters to a condition of economic depend¬ 
ency. Thus the leather-workers, who obtained incorpora¬ 
tion as the Glovers' Company in 1638, complained that the 
leather-sellers, " if once they put their griping hands betwixt 
the grower or the merchant ” and the users of leather, 

“ never part with the commodities they buy till they sell 
them at their own pitched rates, without either regard or 
care whether the workman be able to make his money 
thereof or no ” *. In encouraging the independent organiza¬ 
tion of working masters, the policy of the Early Stuarts 
harmonized with the general trend of their social activities 
on behalf of the poorer classes *. Parliament itself inter¬ 
vened to protect the artisan skinners from the merchants, 
who engrossed the supply of skins, “ and so draw the whole 
trade into their own hands and work the same in their own 
houses ” 4 . The revolt of the handicraft element was wide¬ 
spread in the first half of the seventeenth century, and its 
manifestations were especially marked under the Common¬ 
wealth, when the political upheaval created a social ferment. 

The London Weavers afford a conspicuous example of the 
division of interests in the gild. At the conclusion of the 
Civil War * the commonalty of the corporation of Weavers 
of London' hastened to frame an indictment against the 
governing body, which they charged with various offences, 
such as admitting members who had not served an apprentice¬ 
ship, exacting high fees for admission, depriving the com¬ 
monalty of the right to elect their rulers, and squandering 
the resources of the company 5 . A few years later (1652) 

1 Supra, vol. i. 423. 

1 Unwin, Industrial Organization, 129-130; Unwin, The Gilds and 
Companies of London, 254. 

* Supra, pp. 258, 306, and infra, pp. 449 seq. 

4 Statutes, iv. part ii. 1085 {1606); Remembrancia of the City of London, 

93 (1606). 

4 The Case of the Commonalty of the Corporation of Weavers of London 
truly Stated, 3-7. The rulers of the company replied in the Abbreviate of the 

[1 contd .] 
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the ' commonalty ’ of the Founders’ Company complained 
that they were “ extremely trodden and kept under foot by 
the power and will of the master and wardens and assistants ”, 
who were “ not able to judge of anything relating to the 
trade . . . they being men of other callings 1 , of which 
three-thirds parts of the assistants do consist Their 
attack was met with the counter-charge that “ their levelling 
minds and proud imperious wills ” were seeking “ an equal 
power with the court of assistants in government and 
authority ” ; and “ where was it ever known . . . that the 
people which should be ruled should seem to instruct their 
rulers ? ” * On the surface the revolt appeared to be a 
democratic movement for the control of the government of 
the companies, but the grievances of the ‘ commonalty ’ 
really sprang from the ‘ engrossing ’ of trade by the wealthy 
members of the gild. 

In the third category the Government was only respond¬ 
ing to petitions, which had behind them the support of a 
deeply-rooted tradition in favour of regulating industry on 
a corporate basis. We may take as an example the charter 
granted to the Worsted Combers of Exeter and Devon. The 
company was to consist of all persons who had used the trade 
of worsted combing for the past three years, and it was to be 
governed by a master, wardens, and a council drawn in equal 
numbers from the city and the county a . In cases of this 
kind Parliament was not opposed to the system of incor¬ 
poration, provided it was not tainted with financial gain to 
the promoters. In 1624 the Cutlers of Hallamshire were 
constituted a company by an Act which empowered them to 
make by-laws and to appoint searchers. The preamble to 
the Statute indicates how strongly entrenched was the 
mediaeval idea of the corporate regulation of industry. It 


Weavers ’ Business (1648). There were earlier complaints (1636 and 1641) : 
Hist. MSS. Comm. iv. 55. 

1 See infra , p. 340. 

* Williams, The Founders* Company , 32-37, 108-m. There were fresh 
differences in 1697 : ibid. 130-133. There were controversies in 1649, 
among the Merchant Taylors: Clode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant 
Taylors , i. 73. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1637, p. 381. 
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deplored the fact that ‘ divers persons ’ engaged in making 
cutlery, “ not being subject to any rule, government or 
search of any others of skill in those manufactures, have 
refused to submit themselves to any order, ordinance or 
search ”, but *' have taken liberty to themselves to . . . take 
as many apprentices and for what term of years ” they think 
fit, whereby " the whole trade and the exact skill formerly 
exercised therein is like in a short time to be overthrown " 1 . 
The erection of industrial companies thus accorded with 
the prevailing economic sentiment 2 , which held that the 
gild system had " worked great good ... in respect that the 
government of every artificer and tradesman being com¬ 
mitted to men of gravity, best experienced in the same 
faculty and mistery, the particular grievances and deceits 
in every trade might be examined, reformed and ordered ” 3 . 
Even under the Commonwealth this sentiment remained 
powerful. The Council for Trade, investigating complaints 
of ‘ abuses and deceits ’ in different branches of industry, 
reported (1651) that some occurred for want of incorpora¬ 
tion ; others for want of sufficient power in their corpora¬ 
tions to search for and punish offenders, or assess their 
members or commodities to defray the charge of search ; 
others through taking in men of different trades under one 
company 4 * . Subsequently the ‘ Trade Committee ' recom¬ 
mended the incorporation of the Needlemakers of London 
to prevent ‘ the great fraud used in making needles ’ 6 . The 
Needlemakers were incorporated in 1656, and after the 
Restoration fresh companies were created—the Tobacco- 
pipe Makers (1663), the Glass-Sellers (1664), the Patten- 
makers (1670), the Tinplate-workers (1670), the Wheel¬ 
wrights, (1670), the Gold and Silver Wire-drawers (1693), 
and the Fanmakers (1709) ®. In addition several corpora- 

1 Statutes , iv, part ii. 1242-1243. 

4 Except where it was related to some insidious financial project: see 

infra , pp. 361-362. 

4 Ordinances of the Faversham Mercers* Company : Gross, The Gild 
Merchant , ii. 89 (1616). 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1651, p. 444. 

» Ibid . 1656-1657, p. 64 (1656). 

• Hazlitt, The Livery Companies , 148, 479, 515, 526, 572, 583, 647, 667. 
In 1692 steps were taken to incorporate the grocers, mercers, and woollen 

[contd.} 
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tions were established by the legislature 1 —an indication that 
the principle of gild control over industry continued to enjoy 
parliamentary sanction in the second, as it had done in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 

The most striking proposal made in the seventeenth 
century for the reconstruction of industry on the basis of 
corporations, armed with powers of control and search, was 
put forward in 1622. A royal commission, appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the trade depression, recommended 
that “ a corporation in every county be made of the most 
able and sufficient men of the same, whereby they may be 
authorized to look fully to the true making, dyeing and 
dressing of cloth and stuffs in every shire, and not trust to 
mean men by whose conjectures many faults are committed 
to the great disgrace of our drapery ” * This recommenda¬ 
tion, had it been adopted, would have brought rural industry 
under gild control, and reversed the whole trend of industrial 
development since the end of the fifteenth century *. Three 
years later a warrant was actually issued to ‘ draw up cor¬ 
porations ’ for thirty-two counties where the new draperies 
were manufactured 4 . The proposal was revived in a modi¬ 
fied form by another commission in 1640 : it advised the 
erection of corporations in sixty towns, which should appoint 
paid officers to supervise the clothing industry of the district, 
and assume responsibility for the “ losses, damages and 
penalties of all faulty cloths or stuffs that are suffered to 
pass their seal ” 8 . These bodies were to be constituted upon 
the model of the Dutch Bay-Hall at Colchester, which was 
more successful than most gilds in preserving its authority. 
The name of this famous society of haymakers betrays its 
origin. It dated from the sixteenth century when Col- 


and linen drapers of Tiverton in one gild : State Papers Domestic t 1691- 
1692, p. 114. Their ordinances are printed in Boyce, Historical Memoirs of 
Tiverton , Bk. v. Appendix, No. vii. 44-48. Other examples : infra, p. 527 
(No. 1). 

1 Supra, p. 334 ; and infra, pp. 337-339. 527 (No. 2). 

* Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45. * Supra, vol. i. 505-507. 

* State Papers Domestic, Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 4. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland, viii. 3. For a proposal to control wool- 
combing, see ibid. Portland, iii. 74 (1641). See also infra, p. 527 (No. 3). 
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Chester received a large influx of immigrants, who introduced 
into the town the new draperies. The strangers followed 
the practice already adopted at Sandwich and other places 
for the ' true and upright making and ensealing ’ of bays 
and says. At Sandwich the first step taken by the foreign 
weavers, who settled there early in Elizabeth’s reign \ was 
to appoint from their midst twelve men ‘ of the discreetest 
and best skill ’ to attend a hall—assigned to them by the 
authorities of the town—at certain hours of the day to view 
the bays and other stuffs brought there for inspection, and 
to affix various seals, indicating the place of manufacture 
and the quality and size of the cloth *. The privileges of 
the Dutch Bay-Hall, which included the right of search and 
power to make by-laws, were confirmed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1660 *. Colchester became renowned for the manu¬ 
facture of bays 4 ; and its prosperity was attributed to the 
success of the Hall in maintaining, by the strictest scrutiny, 
the deserved reputation of its wares *. 

The policy advocated under the Early Stuarts for the Clothing 
general reconstitution of industry on a gild basis did not 
materialize, though some attempts were made to establish 
clothing corporations in particular centres. The clothiers, 
cloth-workers, weavers and tailors of Bury St. Edmunds 
received a charter, but they petitioned for its withdrawal 
and for the suppression of the corporation, on the ground 
that it was utilized as a means for extorting money # . An 
Act of Parliament in 1650 erected a corporation within 
Norwich and the county of Norfolk, composed of two presi¬ 
dents, twelve wardens and forty assistants, all of whom were 

1 Supra , vol. i. 498. 

1 Hist . MSS. Comm. Salisbury , iv. 573-574. It was said that " the same 
order and course here used was taken from hence by tradition to Norwich, 
Colchester, Maidstone, Canterbury and other places 

* Statutes , v. 253-254. On the organization of the Dutch Bay-Hall, see 
Victoria County History, Essex , ii. 388 seq. 

* Defoe, A Tour of Great Britain (ed. 1724), i. Letter i. 20, 44. 

* Reasons of the Decay of the Clothing Trade (1691), 3 ; Haynes, A View 
of the Present State of the Clothing Trade in England (1706), 82. See infra. 
Appendix, p. 527, No. 4. 

* 1609 : Hist. MSS. Comm. Bury St. Edmunds , 141. Applications for 
incorporation were received from the ' Broad Weavers and Clothiers f of 
Coventry and the Walloon Weavers of Canterbury : State Papers Domestic t 
1663-1664, p. 611 (Coventry) ; 1675-1676, p. 426. 
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to be master weavers. This body was given comprehensive 
powers to govern the worsted industry, to make by-laws, and 
to enter any house, shop or warehouse belonging to weavers, 
merchants and retailers, in order to “ search and view the 
yam and stuffs whether they be ordered and made according 
to the laws, orders and ordinances of the trade ” 1 . After 
the Restoration, despite local hostility 2 * , the organization 
was revived in its essentials by the Act of 1662 * Again, 
in 1671, Parliament enacted that for the purpose of regu¬ 
lating the making of Kidderminster stuffs, “there shall be 
chosen one president, four wardens and eight assistants ” 
to frame ordinances for the * good government ’ of the 
manufacture, subject to the approval of the judges of assize. 
Cloth, as at Norwich, was to be brought to a hall to be 
examined and sealed, and authority was given to enter 
houses and workshops of workmen and dealers 4 5 . More 
significant than the examples just cited was the experiment 
tried in Yorkshire of broadening the basis of the gild, so as 
to make it a partnership between the purely industrial 
element and the State. 

The general level of the woollen industry in Yorkshire 
as regards quality and skill was low, and the manufacturers 
gained an evil notoriety for the use of prohibited materials *. 
To provide a remedy for abuses a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament in 1656, constituting the makers of ‘ broad mixed 
woollen cloth ’ within the West Riding of Yorkshire ‘ a body 
politic and corporate but it was rejected *. After the 


1 Except russels and fustians : A cts and Ordinances of the 1 nterregnum, 
ii. 451-455 (Yarmouth and Lynn were exempted). For the earlier organiza¬ 
tion of the Norwich weavers, see supra, vol. i. 433. 

* The Argument against the Bill for Regulating the Stuffs in Norfolk and 
Norwich. 

* Statutes, v. 370 seq. Wardens who had the oversight of the manu¬ 
facture were still being appointed in 1768 : The Present State of the British 
Empire (1768), 68. 

4 Statutes , v. 710 seq. 

5 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VIII., vol. vi. 
500; vii. 616. Also supra, vol. ii. 12-13 ; and infra, p. 527 (No. 5). 

* House of Commons Journals, vii. 467, 588. The York gild of coverlet- 
makers had been given power of search throughout the county by the 
Act of 1543 : supra, vol. i. 505. The Leeds corporation sought increased 
powers over the cloth manufacture in 1639 : State Papers Domestic, 1639- 
1640, p. 251. 
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Restoration a corporation of ‘ Broad Woollen Clothiers ’ 
was set up, consisting of all the justices of the West Riding 
together with two masters, ten wardens, twelve assistants 
and the commonalty. It was vested with the power of 
making by-laws for “ the better spinning, working, making, 
fulling and milling of woollen cloth ”, which might tend to 
“ the good credit and advancement of the trade It was 
also to appoint searchers of cloth, who could enter any house, 
workshop or warehouse of clothiers, drapers and cloth- 
workers in order to inspect the cloth “ that it be of a due 
weight, length and breadth according to the Statute 
One important limitation of its authority must be observed. 

The corporation was expressly debarred from imposing 
“ any other or lesser rates or wages upon any inferior work¬ 
men, servants or labourers to be employed by them or any 
of them in the manufacture, than such as shall be from time 
to time allowed and approved of by the justices of the peace 
in their quarter sessions, according to the laws and statutes 
touching labourers ” *. Thus both the constitution and 
the powers of the Yorkshire corporation exhibited a signifi¬ 
cant departure from those of the mediaeval craft gilds. It 
was not exclusively an industrial body since it embraced 
the public authorities, and it was definitely forbidden to 
interfere with wages. In short it foreshadowed a new form 
of industrial association, in which control is shared between 
Industry and the State. 

In the eyes of contemporaries the survival of the gild The right 
system had its justification in the maintenance of a standard °f seu,ch - 
of quality and workmanship . “ The fundamental ground 

of incorporating handicraft trades and manual occupations 
into distinct companies ”, declared a London company in 
the seventeenth century, “ was to the end that all persons 
using such trades should be brought into one uniform govern¬ 
ment, and corrected and regulated by expert and skilful 
governors ” 2 . When the gilds of Salisbury were re-organized 

1 1662 : Statutes, v. 425 seq. The corporation expired in 1685 : Heaton, 

The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, 234. 

* Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters* Company, 313. See also supra, 

P* 335 * 
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in 1612, it was carefully stipulated that each gild must 
nominate searchers who were to be sworn in open court 1 * * 
In the course of time it proved increasingly difficult to carry 
out this primary function, especially in the metropolis. 
Owing to redemption and the right of patrimony *, it fre¬ 
quently happened that “ he who is titular of this or that 
fraternity never was bred up in it . . . the law of the City 
imposing an absolute necessity that all, who are free of the 
City, should carry the name of some one or other of their 
brotherhoods ” 8 . Moreover the Statute of Apprentices, 
which enacted that none should use any art in which he had 
not been apprenticed, did not, according to the common 
interpretation, * touch the City’s liberties ’ whereby a free¬ 
man of London was enabled to follow all ‘ lawful trades ’ 4 * * * . 
As a consequence the London companies contained members 
drawn from a variety of trades : one of the masters of the 
Founders’ Company was an ale-house keeper, so that it is 
not surprising that the * master and wardens ’ were charged 
with neglect of their duty to make diligent inspection of 
* all brass weights, and brass and copper works ’ s . And 
even when the gild authorities were ‘ diligent ’ in regard to 
the members of their own company, they could not easily 
control the members of another company : during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century the Merchant Taylors, engaged 
in cloth-finishing, successfully resisted the claim of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company to examine their work*. In the reign 
of Elizabeth (1571) fourteen of the smaller companies repre¬ 
sented to the civic authorities that in ancient times the 
wardens of every handicraft had the “ search and punish¬ 
ment of all persons occupying the art " ; and they urged 
that all who exercised a handicraft, but were “ free of another 


1 Haskins, The Ancient Trade Guilds and Companies of Salisbury, 237. 

* Redemption means admission by purchase, and patrimony means 
admission by right of birth. 

* The Cities Advocate (1629), 57. See supra, vol. i. 431. 

4 Remembrancia of the City of London, 91. Also supra, vol. i. 358, 

note 7 ; and infra , Appendix, p. 528. No. 1. 

• Williams, The Founders* Company, 130. Other members included a 

brewer (113), a carman (118), a stationer (152), a fishmonger (155)# and a 
clockmaker (156). Similarly: Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters* Company , 
496 , 555 * 

• Ciode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, i. 199-203. 
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company, should thenceforth observe and keep the ordi¬ 
nances of the company of handicraftsmen as touching their 
wares and works made, and to pay their fines and duties to 
the said company of handicraftsmen ”, while their apprentices 
should be admitted at the expiration of their term to the 
company whose mistery they used l . 

Under the Early Stuarts the aid of the Government was incompat- 
invoked to uphold the claim of the * handicraft ’ companies 
to make their membership compulsory on all who practised of London 
their trades l0 . In 1605 when the Cooks’ Company received f reemen - 
a charter from the King, the court of aldermen ordered 
every cook to be translated into the Cooks’ Company a . 
Subsequently the court resolved to rescind the decree ‘ for 
some known inconveniences ’, but the Cooks obtained a 
fresh charter from the Crown confirming it. Thereupon 
the court appealed to the Privy Council which suppressed 
the new charter 3 . In 1622 the Privy Council issued an 
order requiring all freemen of London, who used the art of 
weaving without being free of the Weavers’ Company, to 
be translated into that Company 3o . Like the Cooks’ patent, 
this infringed the cherished privilege of the freemen of 
London to carry on any occupation 4 ; and the civic author¬ 
ities protested that the order “would cause much trouble 
and suits at law, and be a bad example for other com¬ 
panies ” *. The Privy Council again intervened on behalf 
of the Brewers’ Company in 1630, but the court of aider- 
men reported that the members of other companies were 
“ utterly unwilling to submit to such a translation ”, though 
( ready to submit to search. It further represented that 
“ a general translation from one company to another . . . 

1 Clode, Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, i. 204-206. 

lB For Cloth-workers, see infra. Appendix, p. 528, No. 2. 

* Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Municipal Corporations (1837)— London Companies, 180 ; Unwin, The 
Gilds and Companies of London, 264. 

1 1614 : Rememhrancia of the City of London, 96-98 ; Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1613-1614, pp, 591, 601. The Cooks, however, appealed to the 
order of 1605 in a remonstrance to the Goldsmiths' Company in 1653 : 

Kramer, The English Craft Gilds, 168, note 41. 

#a Acts of the Privy Council, 1621-1623, p. 263. 

4 The English Reports, Ixxx. 651. Also supra, p. 340. 

8 Rememhrancia of the City of London, 103. The order only ratified two 
orders previously made by the court of aldermen itself in 1617 and 1619, 
but held in abeyance. 
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would be a great breach of the whole frame of the City's 
government ” *. 

Conces- Under the Commonwealth the ‘ handicraft' companies 
handicraft* renewed their former petitions to the rulers of the City that 
companies, all persons using their trades, who were free of other com¬ 
panies, should “ bind their apprentices to the respective 
companies whose trades they use”; but owing to the in¬ 
fluence of the great companies the petitions were rejected *. 
However, the principle for which they contended was con¬ 
ceded in the case of the Glovers’ Company, in whose favour 
an act of common council in 1650 required all glovers, free 
of other companies, to bind their apprentices to a member 
of the Glovers’ Company, though they were allowed to 
retain the services of the apprentices s . A similar regulation 
appears in the charter of the Frame-work Knitters' Company 
(1663) 4 ; and it was repeated by the civic authorities on 
behalf of the Carpenters’ Company in 1693 ®. A greater 
concession was won by the Founders in 1753, when an act 
of common council provided that henceforth no person 
should practise the trade of a founder unless first admitted 
to the Founders’ Company ®. This did not affect the rights 
of founders who were already members of other companies, 
and the Founders’ Company proceeded to invite them to 
become ‘ love brothers ’ 7 . But it evidently failed to bring 
all founders under its control, for in 1831 a committee 
appointed to inquire whether founders could be forced to 
belong to the Founders’ Company, “ they being freemen or 
not of another company ”, reported that “ it does not appear 
by the charter that the court can compel founders to take 
up their freedom in this company ” 8 . Another London 

1 Remembrancia of the City of London , 108. Similarly for the Poulters’ 
Company: ibid. 108-109. 

* i6 53 : Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters’ Company , 310, 635. 1658 : 
Williams, The Founders’ Company, 115-116. For the earlier petitions, see 
supra , p. 340. 

* Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Municipal Corporations (1837)— London Companies , 284. 

4 Felkin, A History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery , 70. 

6 Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters’ Company, 268, 312-315. 

* Williams, The Founders’ Company , 150-151, 176. The Clockmakers' 
Company had a similar order : ibid. 156. 

* I.e . members of the Founders' Company * without any fee or ex¬ 
pense ': ibid . 152 (1755)* 1 55 • 1 Ibid . 174-175. 
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company, the Carpenters, had abandoned in despair the 
attempt to enforce membership nearly a century before l . 

In spite of the difficulties of exercising an effective con- Survival 
trol over industry, the right of the London companies to 
make search did not lapse l0 . The ordinances of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company (1639) provided that the officers, ‘ once 
every quarter in the year at the least ’, should enter into 
houses and shops ‘ to oversee ’ that cloth-finishers “ do their 
work well, lawfully, surely and workman-like for the common 
wealth and profit of the king’s majesty’s subjects ” 2 . The 
Founders continued to hold ' view and search ’ in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the election of searchers is recorded as 
late as 1746 8 . The Carpenters appointed ‘ viewers' of 
buildings during the eighteenth century, until their duties 
were taken over by district surveyors under the Building 
Act of 1774 4 . The Tinplate-workers carried out a search as 
late as 1773 s . In the provinces, as we should expect, the 
records show that gild functions were in some instances 
performed and in others neglected. At Salisbury in 1624 
the ‘ viewers ’, chosen to ‘ view and try the workmanship' 
of an applicant for membership of the Tailors’ Gild, failed to 
give their opinion until his admission, when they “ delivered 
in their bill that they do not find him a workman ; which is 
like to redound to the reproach of the wardens and also to 
the scandal of the whole company ” ®. The duty of search 
was easily abused, when the searchers made their visits in 
private and engaged in ‘ covert dealing ’ 7 . Cases of obstruc¬ 
tion were frequent 8 , and with the passage of time there was 
increasing doubt as to the legal validity of the rights claimed 
by the gilds •. In so far as the piecemeal nature of the 
evidence warrants any generalizations, it appears correct to 

1 Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters' Company , 565-566 (1739). 

10 See also supra , p. 331 ; and infra, p. 528 (No. 3). 

* The Ordinances of the Clothworkers’ Company , 116-117. Similarly: 

The Charters of the Clothworkers' Company. 

* Williams, The Founders' Company , 92, no, 113, 118, 150. 

* Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters' Company , 193. Also pp. 155-157, 

516, 527- 

5 Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London, 348. 

* Haskins, The Ancient Trade Guilds and Companies of Salisbury, 180. 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Shrewsbury, 64. 

* Kramer, The English Craft Gilds , 163 seq. 

* Infra, pp. 348 seq. 
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say that the system of inspection was in frequent operation 
in the seventeenth century, but ceased to be a regular and 
normal practice as the eighteenth century ran its course, 
though it did not die out completely 

ofwnfree ^ f a * e of all institutions which have outlived their 

men. period of usefulness, that their defects grow more marked 
as their decay progresses. The later history of the gilds 
illustrates this universal tendency. In proportion as their 
power for good waned, the tenacious hold which they main¬ 
tained on their privileges exerted a more baneful influence. 
In virtue of these privileges the right to set up in trade, or 
work at a skilled occupation, in any borough was confined 
by charter or prescription to those who were both members 
of a gild and freemen of the borough. The disabilities 
imposed on ‘ foreigners ’ 1 were not without justification in 
earlier times *, but they served to hinder the mobility of 
labour and capital, by placing impediments in the way of 
those who sought to follow their occupation in another 
locality. The dynamic forces which animate a progressive 
community were held in check by the obsolete restraints of 
a static society. The general nature of these restraints can 
best be shown by a few examples. At Grimsby in 1583 it 
was ordered that no labourer, who came to live in the town, 
should be allowed to. work until he was admitted by the 
authorities ‘ to work as a labourer ’; and no artificer or 
tradesman, taking up his residence at Grimsby, could ' work 
of his occupation or set up and keep a shop ’ without the 
permission of ‘ Mr. mayor and his brethren ’ *. At South¬ 
ampton in 1607 an Act of Parliament confirmed the charter 
of Henry VI. forbidding non-freemen to buy or sell com¬ 
modities, except provisions for their own use *. At Salisbury 
in 1615, and again in 1658, every citizen was required to 

1 “ Such they call all those who are not sons, or apprentices of seven 
years* standing, to a freeman in the same town ” : Britannia Languens 
(1680), 97. The freedom of a borough was obtained by birth, purchase 
lsupra , p. 340, note 2), service (apprenticeship), gift, and marriage: 
First Report oi the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Municipal 
Corporations (1835), 18-19. See also supra, vol. i. 265, note 2. 

1 See supra , vol. i. 438. * Hist . MSS. Comm. Grimsby , 278, 281. 

4 Statutes, iv. part ii. 1148. 
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belong to one or other of the companies : in 1628 no one was 
to be admitted to any company " until he shall be sworn a 
free citizen ” : in 1706 a stringent order debarred non-free¬ 
men from keeping a shop, or exposing for sale any wares 
by retail, or using * any art, trade or mistery whatsoever \ 
The jealousy displayed by the Salisbury authorities towards 
‘ strangers ’ was extreme—it was prohibited to put them in 
possession of any house or shop for business purposes, or to 
send work out of the city ; and a shoemaker might not even 
sell boots and shoes made outside the city. Yet when the 
workmen in Salisbury took advantage of the situation to 
demand higher wages, the regulation against the employ¬ 
ment of country labour was relaxed ; and citizens were 
allowed to engage carpenters, masons, tilers and labourers 
living in the country, until the town workmen were willing 
to serve at “ such reasonable rates and wages as the work¬ 
men which inhabit the country will serve for” *. Similarly 
at Hull, if the weavers would not work ' at reasonable 
rates and in reasonable time ’, it was permitted to send 
work out of the town* Apart from concessions of this kind, 
the corporate towns continued to adhere to their policy of 
exclusiveness. Thus at Lincoln in 1686 an order was taken 
against opening any shop or using any occupation ‘ by 
foreigners not free of the city’*. At Bury St. Edmunds in 
1689 a petition was signed by many of the free burgesses, 
complaining of the badness of trade and the poverty of the 
town, and desiring that the admission of ‘ foreigners ’ to 
trade in the place might be stopped 1 * * 4 . At Lancaster in 1690 
the representatives of a score of trades, alleging that “ they 
had received great prejudice by foreigners intruding among 
them ”, sought incorporation to strengthen their privileges •. 

We must not suppose that the disabilities placed on non- 

1 Hist. MSS. Comtn. Various , iv. 237-239, 242, 252-253. The Coventry 

Weavers' Company opposed the dyeing and dressing of Gloucestershire 

cloths at Coventry : Victoria County History , Warwickshire , ii. 255. 

4 Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life , 210 (1673). 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Lincoln , m. 

4 Ibid. Beaufort , 132. The cloth of Blackburn clothiers was seized at 
Preston : Abram, A History of Blackburn , 202 (temp. Charles II.). 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1690-1691, p. 61. See the account given in 
Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 30-31. 
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freemen were invariably due to economic jealousy l0 . In 
some cases the object was to prevent residents escaping their 
share of municipal taxes and municipal offices 1 . The charter 
granted to Salisbury in 1612 ordered that no one should 
' exercise any art, occupation or mistery ’ in the city who 
was not ‘ a free citizen and it explained the prohibition on 
the ground that “ merchants, artificers and others, inhabit¬ 
ants of other cities, for their private gain sell their merchan¬ 
dise in the city, and stay as long as it is pleasing to them 
without any payment or taxation towards the maintenance 
of the city” 2 . At Winchester ‘by ancient custom' the 
mayor and aldermen annually assessed artificers and others 
engaged in trade in the city, ‘ and not free thereof ’: at 
Wallingford in 1681 fines varying from 40s. to £15 were 
imposed upon persons * for trading, not being a freeman ’ 2 : 
at Norwich ‘ all makers of stuffs, makers of wool into yam, 
master weavers and master wool-combers ’ were required by 
an Act of Parliament (1722) to become freemen of the city, 
in order that municipal offices might not “ fall to persons 
who are not the chief manufacturers or the most substantial 
inhabitants ” 4 . Hence, while the town government usually 
supported the authority of the gilds, it punished severely 
those which admitted non-freemen to their ranks: in 1698 
the London court of aldermen prohibited for twelve months 
“ any person to be admitted into the freedom of this city 
in the Company of Founders " s . The fine for entrance into 
the burgess-ship of the borough was often small •, and where 
this was the case it doubtless helped to make the obligation 
to take up the freedom more tolerable. None the less the 
objection to the system remained that the municipality was 
at liberty to exclude on any pretext whomever it pleased. 
An entry in the minutes of the town council of Nottingham 
(1629) needs no comment: " This company are not willing 

la For Quakers, see infra. Appendix, p. 528, No. 4. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1672-1673, p. 344. 

2 Haskins, The Ancient Trade Guilds and Companies of Salisbury t 78. 

* Gross, The Gild Merchant , ii. 247 (Wallingford), 264 (Winchester: 
1630). Walford, Gilds (ed. 1888), 123 (Winchester: 1671). 

4 Statutes at Large, v. 311. 

* Williams, The Founders' Company, 131-133. 

* E.g. Hist . MSS. Comm. Grimsby , 278 ; ibid. Various , vii. 102 (Dun* 
wich). 
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that Cornelius Launder shall be made burgess in regard 
there be already two pewterers in the town, who have 
children and apprentices that are ready to set up trade 
themselves; and therefore no necessity as yet to give him 
admittance as a burgess " *. 

The restraints on internal trade and industry were condemned 
vigorously assailed by a group of Restoration writers 2 , who ^Jntion 
had emancipated themselves from many of the dogmas writers. 
enshrined in the economic system of their day. Child de¬ 
nounced as a ‘common error’ the notion that “no man ought 
to live and trade in a corporation, that is not a freeman 
of the place ” 8 . Roger Coke condemned corporations as 
obstacles to the progress of trade ; and he deplored that 
towns which might have been ‘ seminaries for employment 
of people ’ were grown ‘ poor and unfrequented ' *. The 
author of Britannia Languens lamented that “ most of our 
ancient corporations and gilds [are] become oppressive 
oligarchies They exacted arbitrary fines of admission, 
so that “ beginners in manufacture and other trades, being 
foreigners and having but small stocks, can never obtain 
freedom, and without it are burthened and plagued with 
by-laws, penalties, distresses and seizures. Nay, if a man 
be exquisite in his trade, he shall hardly get a freedom for 
money in a corporation where there are more free of the 
same trade, for then he is looked on as a dangerous person 
and likely to eat the bread out of their mouths, as they phrase 
it ” ®. The progress of Birmingham was attributed to the 
fact that it admitted all comers ®. 

The influence of these opinions began to make itself felt. Attitude 
The Fire of London had already compelled the legislature 
to make a breach in the traditional system by sanctioning 
the employment of ‘ foreigners ’ in rebuilding the City. The 

1 Records of Nottingham, v. 137. 

* Even in the sixteenth century the restrictions on industry had met 
witii criticism : A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England 
(ed. Lamond), 128-129; Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and 
Power), iii. 276. 

8 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), pp. xlii, 182. 

* Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 70 ; iii. 24, 29, 67. 

* Britannia Languens {1680), 97-98. 

* Tucker, An Essay on Trade (ed. 1753), 87-88. Also infra , p. 466. 
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Act of 1667 allowed workmen, who were not freemen of 
London, to have * the same liberty of working ' as freemen 
until the buildings were finished, and after seven years the 
privilege was to be enjoyed for life *. The Carpenters' 
Company in vain depicted the ' sad consequences ’ of enter¬ 
taining ‘ foreigners ’, and demanded that no person who had 
not served seven years to the art of carpentry should be 
employed, and that ‘ foreign ’ carpenters who had served 
seven years might only work as labourers and not as ‘ master 
workmen or undertakers ’ *. The attitude of .the legislature 
was again shown in 1705, when a parliamentary committee 
adjudicated upon the privileges of two East Anglian towns. 
Yarmouth and King’s Lynn both claimed the custom of 
* foreign bought and foreign sold ’, by which the freemen 
alone had the right to deal in all commodities brought 
into the town—for example, non-freemen were obliged to sell 
their coal to freemen only. The committee resolved that this 
custom was ‘ a monopoly and a very great grievance and 
oppression ’ to the inhabitants of neighbouring counties *. 

The attitude of the law courts was on the whole unfavour¬ 
able to privileges and monopolies of any kind as being ‘ in 
restraint of trade ’ 4 . This was demonstrated in 1695. The 
burgesses of Droitwich claimed, on the strength of their 
charters, the sole right to sink salt-pits ; and they exploited 
their position by restricting the supply of salt to keep up the 
price. A landowner infringed the monopoly by sinking pits 
on his own land. The corporation brought an action but 
lost it: other landowners began to sink pits : and the price 
of salt fell from two shillings a bushel to fivepence *. The 
gilds were subject to official scrutiny in virtue of the Act 
of 1504 *, which required them as late as the end of the 

1 Statutes » v. 606. 

1 Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters' Company , 278-279, 312, 508. 

1 House of Commons Journals , xiv. 510-513. For the practice of * Haul¬ 
ing *, see ibid. 513. Parliament in 1581 and 1598 condemned the ordi¬ 
nances of the London Fishmongers restraining persons from buying and 
selling fish, but sanctioned them, except as regards 1 salted fish or herrings 
in 1601 : Statutes, iv. part i. 669 ; iv. part ii. 911, 974. 

4 See supra , p. 281 and note 7. 

• Victoria County History , Worcestershire , ii. 260-261. 

• Supra , vol. i. 420. The Commission of 1622 was authorized to 
examine gild ordinances: Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 413. 
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eighteenth century to submit their ordinances to the high 
authorities for approval 1 . Yet sometimes 8 a court of justice 
pronounced ordinances to be ‘ against law ' 3 , even though 
they had been sanctioned by the lord chancellor, lord 
treasurer, or the chief justices. It laid down the principle 
that, despite the Act of 1504, craft ordinances needed to be 
“ affirmed as good or disaffirmed as unlawful" by a court 
of law * a . Sheppard, writing in 1659, explained that by¬ 
laws were ' good and binding' only if ‘ in pursuit ' of 
custom or prescription : thus when the London authorities 
made a by-law that no one should take the son of an 
alien as his apprentice, it was adjudged (1595) ‘ a void 
order', since the “covenants and bonds of binding that 
apprentice were good ” *. At Newcastle, where the Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers claimed the custom of * foreign bought 
and foreign sold ’ 5 , a committee in 1726 reported that open 
shop was kept by 114 persons, most of whom were not 
freemen : and “ knowing by experience that indictments 
are tedious and expensive ’’—one lawsuit was protracted 
for seven years—it was content to recommend only that a 
weekly assessment should be laid upon the offenders. It 
is significant to observe both the extent to which shop¬ 
keepers ignored the custom in a place where the spirit of 
monopoly was deeply entrenched, and the confession of 
impotence in dealing with them by recourse to litigation. 
The Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle also contended 
that even the freemen of the town must buy com through 
their agency, but when a case came before the court of ex¬ 
chequer (1730) a verdict was returned against the Company. 
Nevertheless the latter continued to defend its privilege of 
exclusive trading, but it did so indirectly—throughout the 
first three-quarters of the eighteenth century it prosecuted 

1 1675: State Papers Domestic, 1675-1676, p. 426. 1692 : Boyce, 

Historical Memoirs of Tiverton, Bk. v. Appendix, No. vii. 44. 1782: 

Williams, The Pounders' Company, 161. 

* 1620 : Acts of the Privy Council, 1619-1621, p. 208 ; State Papers 
Domestic, 1619—1623, p. 235 (Ipswich Cloth-workers and Tailors) ; Shep¬ 
pard, Of Corporations, Fraternities and Guilds (1659), 98-104 (Weavers of 
Newbury : temp. James I.). * Sheppard, l.c. 

*• Wagner, " The Common Law and Free Enterprise ", in The Economic 
History Review, vii. No. 2,219, note 2. (Also ibid. 217-219 for the Merchant 
Taylors of London, temp. Elizabeth.) 

4 Sheppard, op. cit. 81-87, lo 4- 


• Supra, p. 348. 
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traders who did not belong to the Company for infringing 
the Statute of Apprentices l . Near the end of the century, 
however, traders at Newcastle were claiming immunity 
expressly on the plea that they had been left undisturbed 
in their business for many years *. 

Other judicial decisions reflect the varying currents of 
legal opinion. At Winchester in 1705, when the mayor 
brought an action against a non-freeman, one of the judges 
declared that “ a custom to exclude people from exercising 
a trade was a strange custom ” 3 : on the other hand, the 
right of exclusive trading was upheld at Colchester in 1732, 
at Devizes in 1748, and at Bath in 1766 4 . When Northamp¬ 
ton consulted its deputy recorder in 1739 as to its power 
of debarring non-freemen, he replied : " I know my Lord 

Chief Justice Holt (that oracle of the law) hath often set 
himself against such exclusion of foreigners, saying it was 
against the liberty of the subject, and that it was a grievance 
that there were any corporations in England that should 
pretend to exclude any persons who have been bred up to 
a trade” 6 . The uncertainty that existed as to the legal 
position is shown by the frequency with which counsel’s 
opinion was taken regarding the validity of by-laws “ to 
hinder foreigners from trading in the town ”. Thus Notting¬ 
ham in 1698 ordered that " special care shall be taken to 
prosecute and suppress all foreigners from and for using any 
trade within the town Although this injunction was 
‘ allowed and approved of ’ by the judge at the assizes, the 
town council resolved four years later “ to take advice forth¬ 
with about the by-law ” *. The gilds evidently shared in 
the general uncertainty, for at Andover the Haberdashers' 
Company agreed “ to take the opinion of some counsel on 
the validity of their ancient orders . . . and how far they 
have a power to compel the admission of persons refusing to 

1 See infra, p. 351, note 5. 

* Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. pp. xlv, 241, 249, 253, 255, 261, 
note. 

* Gross, The Gild Merchant, ii. 269. See infra, Appendix, p. 529, No. 1. 

4 Newcastle Merchant Adventurers, i. p. xliv, note. 

* Northampton Records, ii. 317. 

* Records of Nottingham, v. 397, 399 ; vi. 9. Legal advice had been 
taken in 1647: ibid. v. 252. 
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become free of the Company ” x . Yet almost to the last 
moment some of the gilds continued to fight for the retention 
of their privileges. As late as 1827 the Merchants' Company 
in York prosecuted a druggist for selling articles of foreign 
produce : the judge, however, decided that the plaintiffs had 
failed to prove a custom ‘ from time immemorial ’ a . A few 
years later came the end. The Municipal Corporations The 
Act of 1835 laid down that “ every person in any borough cwpwa^ 
may keep any shop for the sale of all lawful wares and mer- tions Act 
chandises by wholesale or retail, and use every lawful trade, (l835, ‘ 
occupation, mistery and handicraft for hire, gain, sale or 
otherwise, within any borough " *. The Act removed the 
restraints on trade, real or nominal, which still persisted in 
many places 4 ; but the freedom which it conferred as a 
legal right had already been, in practice, largely attained. 
Economic forces had already drained away the vitality of 
the gilds until there remained nothing but an empty 
shell 4o . One illustration will suffice: in 1752 a master 
feltmaker informed a parliamentary committee that he 
employed six ‘ foreigners ' to one freeman, and in 1755 the 
Feltmakers’ Company formally abolished the restriction 
on the employment of ‘ foreign ’ workmen 5 . “ The in¬ 

sensible progress of society ”, wrote Eden in 1797, " has 
reduced chartered rights ... to a state of inactivity; and 
both private and national interests have superseded the 
necessity of having recourse to antiquated customs. . . . 
Corporations now seldom enter into litigation, except upon 
occasions when their elective franchises are concerned ” # . 

1 Gross, The Gild Merchant , ii. 350-351 (1807). 

1 York Merchant Adventurers, 316-321. The Mercers* Company at 
Shrewsbury brought an action in 1823 : Hibbert, The Influence and De¬ 
velopment of English Gilds, 134. 

* Statutes of the United Kingdom, xiii. 1016. In 1761 Parliament had 
thrown open the trade of a fishmonger to “ any person although not 
brought up in the trade of a fishmonger " : Statutes at Large , vii. 373. 

4 First Report of . . . the Municipal Corporations (1835), 20. 

4fl For the causes of the decline of the craft gilds, see supra, vol. ii. 
Introduction, pp. cxxxi-cxxxiii. 

* Unwin, Industrial Organization, 224. The neglect of the Statute of 
Apprentices also made for freedom, for when it was in operation it could be 
used to indict non-freemen : Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 

4 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797). i. 436-437. He denied Adam Smith's 
statement that ' many large incorporated towns' shut out all workmen 
who had ‘ no exclusive privilege 
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The Patents of Monopoly 

One method of State control of industry, which assumed 
great prominence in the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century, was the delegation of 
authority to an individual or to a group of individuals acting 
in a corporate capacity. This method of control gave rise 
to what is commonly known as the patents of monopoly 
which, as the fruits of the royal prerogative, raised issues no 
less important in their constitutional than in their economic 
bearings. Although the patents granted by Elizabeth and 
the Early Stuarts gained evil notoriety, they must not be 
merged in a general condemnation. Four categories may be 
distinguished. Bacon described the first, to which no 
exception could be taken, where “ any man out of his own 
wit, industry or endeavour finds out anything beneficial for 
the commonwealth ” 1 . The definition must be understood 
to mean not only original discoveries but the introduction of 
technical processes from abroad. To the category of inven¬ 
tions as thus defined belong the earliest patents of Elizabeth. 
In the sixteenth century England was behind the Continent 
in her knowledge of some industrial arts, for example, cloth¬ 
finishing, glass-making, paper-making, and mining *. Her 

1 D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 644. Similarly : Noy, Reports and Cases (1669), 182. 

* For mining, see supra > vol. ii. 174. For cloth-finishing and glass¬ 
making, see infra , pp. 367, 375. 

Various attempts were made in the sixteenth century to establish the 
manufacture of paper in England. Elizabeth granted her German jeweller, 
John Spilman, the sole right of building paper-mills and collecting rags, 
but he complained that his monopoly was infringed by others (State Papers 
Domestic , 1598-1601, p. 505 ; 1601-1603, pp. 43-44, 108. His mill was 
erected at Dartford about 1588 : Rye, England as seen by Foreigners , 
p. lxxii). There were paper-makers in Middlesex in the reign of Charles I, 
who employed thirty-six servants (1636 : State Papers Domestic , Addenda, 
1625-1649, p. 537. The servants' wages amounted to £10 a week). Paper 
for books was made at Wolvercote (Oxford) as early as 1666 (Victoria 
County History , Oxfordshire , ii. 226). A great stimulus was given to the 
industry by the French immigrants, among them Henry de Portal, who 
set up a paper manufactory in Hampshire (ibid. Hampshire , v. 489. See 
also ibid. Buckinghamshire , ii. m seq .; House of Lords MSS . 1690-1691, 
PP* 74* 435 )* At the end of the seventeenth century Davenant observed 

[contd.] 
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dependence upon foreign countries infringed the principles 
of Mercantilism. It involved, according to the popular 
notion, the drain of bullion to pay for the imported com¬ 
modities ; and the preambles of Elizabethan Statutes allude 
repeatedly to the necessity of husbanding the monetary 
resources of the kingdom K Moreover in the case of com¬ 
modities like gunpowder the protection of infant industries 
could be defended on the ground of national security. In 
the grant of patents of this kind Elizabeth was following in 
the footsteps of her predecessors. The most conspicuous pre¬ 
cedent was the patent given to John Kempe, a Flemish 
capitalist who settled in England in the reign of Edward III., 
in order to revive the decaying woollen industry * ; and other 
patents were conferred on aliens in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, which were really passports or guarantees 
of protection. Elizabeth developed the system on the basis 
of exclusive privileges ; and the numerous grants issued in 
the first decade of her reign indicate a deliberate policy on 
the part of her advisers to make England economically self- 
sufficing, so far as her natural resources permitted. They 
include patents to mining prospectors 3 and to makers of 
glass 4 , alum 5 and saltpetre 6 , among the rest 7 . It was 
expressly stipulated that a proportion of native workmen 
should be employed; and the provision that prices should 
not be extortionate, coupled with other safeguards, shows 

that " as to ordinary paper . . . we are very much improved in that 
manufacture, though we are not come up to the French perfection " (Works, 
ed, 1771, vol. v. 372). The formation of joint-stock companies, which had 
been advocated a century earlier, afforded further indications of progress 
(The Commissioners for Trade and Plantations stated in 1697 that one 
corporation made about 100,000 reams p.a. of white paper: House of 
Commons Journals , xii. 435. Scott, Joint-Stock Companies , iii. 69, quotes 
an estimate of 60,000 reams (c. 1710). For an early proposal to form a 
joint-stock company, see Tudor Economic Documents , ed. Tawney and 
Power, ii. 251). The workmen engaged in paper-making were paid eight 
or nine shillings a week (1702 : House of Commons Journals , xiii. 747). In 
spite of the advance made, the French were still said in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to excel us in writing-paper, and the Genoese in printing- 
paper (Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), 126). For a description of 
paper-making, see Celia Fiennes, Through England on a Side Saddle , 101. 

1 E.g. infra , p. 365. 1 Supra , vol. i. 452. 

# Supra , vol. ii. 174. 4 Infra , p. 367. 

* Infra, p. 37 *- * Infra, p. 358. . 

T Steel: infra , Appendix, p. 529, No. 2. A list is given in Hulme, The 
History of the Patent System ” in The Law Quarterly Review , xii. 145 seq, 
VOL. Ill 2 3 
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that Burghley was genuinely anxious to prevent the evils of 
monopoly l . 

The second category of patents took the form of licences 
relaxing the rigidity of the law, for instance, those per¬ 
mitting the export of unfinished cloth 8 . This category on 
the whole was beneficial; yet grave abuses crept in when 
authority was given to an individual to compound with 
offenders for their breach of certain Acts of Parliament 2o , 
such as those which forbade the use of gig mills in cloth¬ 
finishing 3 , or enjoined the compulsory growing of hemp 4 . 
These Acts were found unworkable, and in default of their 
repeal it was advisable to grant a dispensation, but in private 
hands the opportunities for extortion were unlimited. 

The third category of patents comprised the bestowal on 
an individual of powers of supervision over an industry or 
trade. Thus Sir Walter Raleigh enjoyed the right to issue 
licences for keeping taverns and retailing wines 5 . The 
function of regulating the sale of wine was a necessary one, 
and it was exempted from the censure visited upon 
monopolies by the Act of 1624 6 ; nevertheless the delega¬ 
tion of governmental functions to private persons seeking 
their own profit tended to create a kind of feudalism in 
industry. The abuse of this method of control was best 
exemplified in the grant of the aulnage made by James I. to 
the Duke of Lennox. The purpose of the aulnage, as we have 
seen 7 , was to ensure that the manufacturers of cloth con¬ 
formed to a given standard of quality and dimensions ; but 
the Duke's agents sold the seals to the clothiers without any 
examination of the cloth. No parallel can therefore be 
drawn between such patents and the inspection of workshops 
by mediaeval gilds or the inspection of factories by govern¬ 
ment officials. As administered in practice the patent was 
utilized, not to promote the good of the industry, but to fill 
the coffers of the patentee. 

The fourth category of patents provoked the main op- 

1 Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, p. lix. 

1 Infra, p. 376. la See infra. Appendix, p. 529, No. 3. 

$ Supra, p. 51. 4 Supra, vol. ii. 109. 

* For an example of a licence to a tavern-keeper, see Hist. MSS . 
Comm . Bath, ii. 22. 

4 Statutes , iv. part ii. 1214. 


7 Supra , p. 328. 
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position. It was created where a settled trade was handed (iv.) Con¬ 
over to one or more persons for the sake of personal gain. % l ^% a 
Malynes gives as ‘ the truest definition ’ of a monopoly the trade - 
following : “A kind of commerce in buying, selling, changing 
or bartering, usurped by a few and sometimes but by one 
person . . . whereby . . . the liberty of trade is restrained 
from others [and] the monopolist is enabled to set a price of 
commodities at his pleasure ” \ Or, as defined in the 
Parliament of 1604, it was “ a private or disordered engross¬ 
ing for the enhancing of prices, for a private purpose, to a 
public prejudice ” 2 * . The essential feature of this group of 
patents was the setting up of a monopoly in an industry 
which was already established. In some cases the fourth 
category developed out of the first—a patent for a new 
process might extend, as it did in glass-making and soap¬ 
making 8 , into the control of the whole industry. In other 
cases, for example, Darcy’s patent for playing-cards 4 * , there 
was no claim that the patentees had invented anything; 
and their interest in the trade of which they secured control 
was founded entirely on the hope of personal profit—“ All 
their pretences public good,” said a member of Parliament 
in 1614, “ their end private gain ” 6 . The action of the 
Crown in granting such patents was dictated by a variety of 
motives. Professions of reforming abuses in an industry, 
although generally nothing more than the insincere lip- 
service of the promoters, sufficiently harmonized with the 
traditions of the mediaeval craft gilds to give their projects 
a semblance of justification. Thus Richard Drake, for his 
services in ' Sir Francis Drake’s voyage', received a patent 
for " the brewing of such stuff as serveth for making of 
vinegar and aqua-vitee, being now compounded, be it spoken 
with reverence, of the most noisome ” ingredients *. Again 
the patent for starch-making, issued first to an individual 
and then to a company, affected to be a remedy against the 

1 Malynes, Consuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria (1622), 214. 

• House of Commons Journals , i. 985. 

• Infra , pp. 363, 369. 

4 Infra , p. 360. 

• House of Commons Journals , i. 47a, 

4 Hist, MSS . Comm . Salisbury , iv. 457 (? 1593). 
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' waste and consumption ' of wheat *. Moreover the Crown 
wished to reward servants 2 and gratify favourites; while 
any revenue, which came to the exchequer from the patents, 
might be plausibly represented as compensation for the loss 
of customs duties on articles of which the importation was 
now prohibited, or as an excise imposed to make good the 
deficiencies of parliamentary taxation. In any case Eliza¬ 
beth and James I. 3 reaped only a scanty harvest from the 
patents. Charles I., however, raised larger sums because he 
used them deliberately as a machinery for the collection of 
an excise on commodities 4 . 

Taking the patents as a whole, the driving force behind 
them lay in another direction. The system of monopolies 
yielded the same opportunities for patent-hunting, which at 
a later period were provided by company-promoting; and 
the ‘ projector ’ was as notorious at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as the ‘ stock-jobber ’ at the end B . The 
description of a ‘ projector' in 1641 runs thus : “He em¬ 
ploys all his time, labour, study and experience only to 
search out the abuses of every place, profession and mistery 
whatsoever. Next his greatest study is to propose the fair 
outside of a reformation ; and this he begins with a petition 
to his majesty, with such mighty pretences of enriching the 
kingdom that he dares most impudently to affirm that it 
shall bring to his majesty, his heirs and successors for ever 
many thousands yearly—yea, and employment for all the 
poor people of the realm (which how well all these late pro¬ 
jects have effected, I leave to judicious censure). . . . The 
issues proceeding of these his pains and labour . . . are 
commonly called or known by the name of projects ” # . Two 

1 Supra, p. 332. One patent (1622) is printed in Carr, Select Charters 
of Trading Companies, 117. The patentees themselves are said to have 
used wheat: Price, The English Patents of Monopoly , 16, note. 

* Elizabeth's coachman was licensed to export old ‘ bowtes ', shoes and 
slippers. He sold the licence for 200 marks : Hist. MSS . Comm . Salisbury, 
vii. 166. 

a The Crown revenue from patents under James I. is estimated at 
about ^900 (Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, i. 149), though it is supposed 
that hardly £$o was annually derived from true monopoly rents: Price, 
The English Patents of Monopoly, 16, 31, 32 (note). For James I/s losses 
on alum, see infra, p. 372. 4 E.g . wine : infra, p. 371. 

* For stock-jobbing, see supra, p. 217. 

6 Brugis, The Discovery of a Projector (1641), 1-2. 
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prominent ‘projectors’ in the reign of James I. were Sir 
Arthur Ingram, identified with the alum project \ and Sir 
Lionel Cranfield, afterwards lord treasurer. A letter written 
by Cranfield to Ingram, after discussing a number of projects, 
concludes : “ One rule I desire may be observed between you 
and me, which is that neither of us seek to advance our 
estates by the other's loss, but that we may join together 
faithfully to raise our fortunes by such casualties as this 
stirring age shall afford ” * The ' stirring age ’ of Elizabeth 
and the Early Stuarts provided innumerable openings for 
' undertakers', though many of the patentees reaped only a 
harvest of disappointments. Indeed it was one of the chief 
evils of the patent system—apart from the dislocation of 
the industry affected, the check to private enterprise, and 
the exploitation of the consumer—that it diverted capital 
into unproductive channels in an age when the wise direction 
of the national resources was imperatively demanded. Chief 
Justice Coke in his Charge delivered at the Norwich Assizes 3 
declared that the monopolist “ for the most part useth at a 
dear rate to pay for his foolishness. For some of that pro¬ 
fession have been so wise to sell twenty, thirty or perhaps 
forty pound land a year, and bestow most part of the money 
in purchasing of a monopoly : thereby to annoy and hinder 
the whole public weal for his own private benefit. In which 
course he so well thriveth as that by toiling some short 
time, either in starch, vinegar or aqua-vitee, he doth in the 
end thereby purchase to himself an absolute beggary ; and 
for my own part, their purposes and practices considered, I 
can wish unto them no better happiness 

The unpopularity of the patents was a measure of the Unpopu- 
abuses for which they were held responsible. The price of 
all articles which came within their ambit showed a con¬ 
siderable increase 4 . This rise in price has been represented 
as the inevitable sacrifice entailed in the protection of infant 
industries, but the justification would at best only cover 

1 Infra, p. 37%. * Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, viii. 5 (1607). 

* The Lord Cokt His Speech and Charge (1607). 

* D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 647-648. For an example (brashes), see Hist. MSS. 

Comm. Salisbury, iv. 457. 
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patents comprised in the first category. Probably not even 
these, since the fundamental defect of the patent system lay 
in the malpractices of its administrators, and even a good 
patent could be turned to evil account by the agents of the 
patentee. The most notorious case was saltpetre. Elizabeth 
and her successors showed anxiety to provide for the making 
of gunpowder within the realm, and numerous patents were 
granted for obtaining saltpetre *. The danger of depending 
for supplies upon other countries was a real one. Gresham 
had experienced difficulty in shipping munitions from the 
Low Countries in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign 1 2 ; and 
besides the unwillingness of foreign Governments to suffer 
gunpowder to pass out of their dominions, there was always 
the possibility of its interception at sea. The argument 
based on national security was reinforced by the claim that 
English gunpowder could be sold at two-thirds of the price 
paid for the foreign commodity, namely, at eightpence a 
pound 3 . To obtain saltpetre the patentees and their agents 
were authorized to enter private houses and other buildings, 
in order to search for it 4 . The ' insolence ' of the ‘ saltpetre- 
men ’ became a crying evil. The patent, Cecil confessed in 
the Parliament of 1601, “ digs in every man’s house ” B . 
A report made to the Admiralty in 1630 stated that there 
was no part of their commission, which the saltpetremen and 
their servants had not extremely abused. “As in digging 
in all places without distinction, as in parlours, bedchambers, 
threshing and malting floors, yea, God’s own house they 
have not forborne ; so they respect not times—digging in 
the breeding time in dove-houses and working sometimes a 
month together, whereby the flights of doves are destroyed ; 

1 See Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, pp. lviii, Ixxx-lxxxi. 

* Burgon, Life of Gresham, i. 294, 319, 323 ; ii. 22. Difficulty was also 
experienced in supplying the deficiency created by the Cadiz expedition : 
State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, pp. 470-471. 

* State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, pp. 470-471. A saving of £5000 
a year on 100 lasts: Hist, MSS. Comm. Salisbury , xii. 63-64. But the 
Act of 1640 allowed anyone to make or import gunpowder on the ground 
that the price had been " excessively raised ” through, its having been 
" engrossed " : Statutes , v. 131. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm . Leeds , 97 ; Rymer, Foedera, xviii. 23. 

4 D'Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 653. 
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and without respect to harvest time [digging] in bams and 
in malting houses, when green malt is upon the floor; and 
in bedchambers placing their tubs by the bedside of the old 
and sick, even of women in childbed and persons on their 
death-beds. They have undermined walls and seldom fill up 
the places they have digged " l . Cecil acknowledged in the 
House of Commons that there was no patent " whereof the 
execution hath not been injurious ”, and that exactions 
unauthorized by the grant had been levied on ‘ poor ignorant 
people ’ by means of ' letters of assistance • from the Privy 
Council *. 

Opportunities for extortion and oppression were multi- Lavish 
plied by the lavishness with which Elizabeth granted 
monopolies : her profusion appeared inexcusable even in the 
eyes of her own ministers. ” I caused a collection to be 
made.”, wrote the lord treasurer to Cecil on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament in 1601, “ and do find the number to 
be very great, and most of them so unfit and so odious, 
neither profitable to her majesty nor good for the common¬ 
wealth”*. He proposed to anticipate the protest of Par¬ 
liament by calling in many of the patents 4 . When the 
Commons met the storm burst. A long list of patents 
was recited: it included salt, starch, vinegar, glass, steel, 
tin, cards and saltpetre among others. “ The principallest 
commodities ”, said one member, “ are engrossed into the 
hand of those blood-suckers of the commonwealth ” ; and 
another speaker cried out that “ if order be not taken for 
these, bread will be there before the next Parliament ” 6 . 

The Queen recognized the strength of the opposition, and 
issued a proclamation (1601) frankly confessing that " some 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 245. See also Hist. MSS. Comm, 
Leyborne-Popham, p. xiii; ibid. Cowper, ii. 74; Victoria County History , 
Surrey , ii. 307. 

• D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 652. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , xi. 324-325. 

4 Bacon stated in Parliament (1601) that since the last Parliament 
(1597) " at least fifteen or sixteen, to my knowledge, have been repealed : 
some by her majesty’s own express commandment, upon complaint made 
unto her by petition ; and some by Quo Warranto in the Exchequer ’*: 
D'Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682)* 645. 

4 Ibid. 646, 648, 650. 
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Right of the grants were not only made upon false and untrue 
°/ c ^ t cn suggestions contained in her letters patents, but have been 
also notoriously abused to the great loss and grievance of 
their her loving subjects Many of the patents were declared 
validity. vo j^ • an( j > more important still, liberty was given to those 
wronged by any which remained " to take their ordinary 
remedy by her highness’s laws of this realm ” l . This under¬ 
taking, to allow the law courts to determine whether any 
monopoly was injurious to industry and trade, served to 
extend the influence of the common law upon economic 
life. Hitherto the Crown had resisted any attempt to submit 
its prerogative to the arbitrament of the law courts: thus 
shortly before the proclamation appeared, the Privy Council 
had ordered stay to be made of a suit which was brought to 
test the validity of the patent held by Edward Darcy for the 
manufacture and sale of playing-cards, in order that the 
Queen’s prerogative “ may not be called in question ” 2 . The 
proclamation removed the ban, and Darcy himself sought 
the protection of the courts against a haberdasher, who was 
infringing his patent, in a celebrated Case of Monopolies * 
The right of the common law to determine the validity of 
patents of monopoly, which Elizabeth conceded in 1601, was 
given statutory force in the Statute of Monopolies (1624) *; 
yet two years later the Stuart Government refused to allow 
Mansell’s glass patent to be tried before the judges 6 . . Its 
refusal was a recognition of the fact that the common law 
was tending to look with disfavour upon restraints on trade *, 
and was therefore incompatible with the exercise of the royal 
prerogative in economic affairs. 

James I. signalized his accession by suspending mono¬ 
polies 7 , but the bam was swept clear only to make room for 

1 Proclamation, 1601 (Bodleian Library : Arch. G.C. 6, No. 415). 

* A as of the Privy Council, 1601-1604, p. 237. 

* 44 Elizabeth : Noy, Reports and Cases (1669), 173 seq. 

4 Statutes, iv. part ii. 1212. 

* Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, 77. For the glass patents, 
see infra, p. 367. 

4 See supra, p. 281 (and note 7). But even in the seventeenth century 
the judges still approved of regulations to promote the ‘ well ordering of 
trade ': infra, p. 365. 

T Except those held by companies: Tudor and Stuarf Proclamations 
(ed. Steele), i. No. 944. 
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more obnoxious entrants. “ As a garden, clean weeded. The 
weeds next year ” 1 , so Parliament was confronted every 
session with a fresh crop of patents. Chamberlain wrote in 
1620 : “ For proclamations and patents they are become so (l6 * 4)- 
ordinary that there is no end, every day bringing forth some 
new project or other. . . . Whereas at the King’s coming in 
there were complaints of some eight or nine monopolies 
then in being, they are now said to be multiplied to so many 
scores ” ®. The Statute of Monopolies (1624) pronounced 
illegal all monopolies " for the sole buying, selling, making, 
working or using of anything ”, though an exception was 
made in favour of inventors and companies 3 . Abundant 
precedents existed for issuing patents to companies not only 
in foreign trade but also in domestic industries *. Public 
opinion, still powerfully influenced by the corporate character 
of mediaeval society, sharply distinguished between the 
exclusive privileges bestowed on individuals and those con¬ 
ferred on companies. If the Queen, said Bacon, grants a 
monopoly to a number of burgesses or to a corporation, that 
must stand : “ that forsooth is no monopoly ” 6 . In Darcy’s 
Case of Monopolies the counsel for the defence acknowledged 
that “ when there be many sellers, although they be all free 
of one company, as goldsmiths, clothiers, merchants, drapers, 
tailors, shoemakers, tanners and such like, who have settled 
governments and wardens and governors to keep them in 
order, they were ne > er accounted a monopoly ” 6 . Hence 
the exclusion of companies from the Statute of 1624 was 
sanctioned by public sentiment: nevertheless its effect was 
to provide patent-hunters with a loophole for escape, and 

1 House of Commons Journals , i. 491. 

* State Papers Domestic, James I. # vol. cxvi. 13. 

* Statutes, iv. part ii. 1212-1213. Other exceptions included grants 
relating to printing, saltpetre, ordnance, alum, glass and iron, and to the 
Newcastle Hostmen. The statement in Levy, Monopoly and Competition , 

20, note 2, that " the Act [of 1624] forbade all monopolies whether for indi¬ 
viduals or bodies corporate or politic whatsoever 0 overlooks the proviso 
in favour of companies in clause 9. 

4 E.g. the Mines Royal and the Mineral and Battery Companies: 
supra, voL ii. 174. 

* D’Kwes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 645. 

4 Noy, Reports and Cases (1669), 182. For Darcy's case, see supra 
P 360 ; also cf . Wagner, “ Coke and the Rise of Economic Liberalism ”, 
in The Economic History Review, vi. No. i, 35-42. 
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henceforth they sheltered themselves under cover of a charter 
of incorporation. Thus James I. granted William Shipman 
the sole right of planting madder, which was used in dyeing; 
his successor incorporated Shipman ‘ and his assigns ’ as the 
Society of Planters of Madder of the City of Westminster 1 . 
The reign of Charles I. witnessed a great extension of the 
system of incorporation, as well as a deliberate attempt to 
utilize it for the purpose of raising indirect taxation. No 
more unfortunate machinery could have been devised, since 
it involved the maximum amount of interference with estab¬ 
lished trades, while the greater part of the money extorted 
from the consumer was intercepted by the monopolists 2 . In 
this way it combined with other economic grievances 8 to 
alienate the trading classes from the Crown, and to inflame 
popular opinion against the King and his advisers. In 1640 
the ' mountains of monopolies ’ began to ‘ go down apace ’ 4 , 
but the enemies of the monarchy had been provided with a 
handle. In his indictment of Stuart rule Pym laid marked 
stress upon the ‘ infinite mischiefs ’ produced by ' the great 
inundation of monopolies ’—" the impairing the goodness 
and enhancing the price of most of the commodities and 
manufactures of the realm, yea, of those who are of most 
necessary and common use, as salt, soap, beer, coals and 
infinite others; that, under colour of licences, trades and 
manufactures are restrained to a few hands; [that mono¬ 
polies] have been very chargeable to the kingdom and 
brought very little treasure into his majesty’s coffers ” 6 . 

The working of the patent system can best be illustrated 
by a study of a group of patents which attracted most 
attention, namely, soap, salt, glass, wine, alum, and cloth¬ 
finishing. 

The manipulation of the soap industry affords a striking 
example of the mixture of motives which inspired the 
economic activities of the Early Stuarts: the desire to 

1 Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, p. Ixxix. 

1 Infra, pp. 364, 371. • Supra, pp. 314 seq. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1640-1641, p. 260; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Kenyon , 60. 

f Pym, The Kingdoms's Manifestation (1643), 12, 20. 
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create new sources of revenue, which would make the Crown 
independent of parliamentary control, was associated with a 
policy of industrial protection designed to make the kingdom 
economically independent. The attempt to combine in a 
single scheme aims widely dissimilar was invariably dis¬ 
astrous. A genuine, if mistaken, national object lent colour 
to specious projects for raising revenue ; while the latter not 
only blinded the Government to the dangers which lay ahead, 
but caused it to persist in its policy long after the dangers 
had become a reality. In 1631 a group of ‘ gentlemen soap¬ 
boilers ' \ never ‘ bred up to the trade ’, was incorporated 
under the name of the Society of Soapmakers of West¬ 
minster, which used native materials to work a new process 
for soap 8 . It was ordered that no foreign soap should be 
imported, and that native soap should be made with vege¬ 
table instead of fish oil; the Society was armed with powers 
to search and stamp the soap of the independent producers ; 
and no soap was to be made elsewhere than in the city of 
London, Westminster and Bristol 2o . Subsequently the pro¬ 
duction of soap was confined to the Society and those 
licensed by it, so that a project for working a new process 
developed into control of the whole trade 1 * 3 . The Society 
undertook to pay the King £4 (afterwards £6) per ton 4 ; and 
as he lost the duties which he formerly received on the 
prohibited materials, he was entitled to reasonable com¬ 
pensation. The price of the soap was n )t to exceed 3d. per 
lb. 5 , which gave security to the consumers against exploita¬ 
tion ; and the payment to the Crown was to come out of the 
profits of the new process. 

On paper the scheme thus protected a native industry— 
at the expense, however, of the Greenland Company 5 — 
against foreign competition and against dependency on 

1 Wilkins, The Sope-Patentees of Londons Petition Opened and Ex¬ 
plained (1646) ; Wilkins, A Loohing-Glasse for Sope-Patentees (1646). 

* Its charter is printed in Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies , 

*36- 

*• For Bristol : tnfra, Appendix, p. 529, No. 4. 

* Rymer, Foedera, xix. 381 seq 504 seq., 566 seq ., 592 seq. 

4 A Short and True Relation concerning the Soap-business (1641), 4, 23-24, 

4 Ibid. 5. 11. 

* It was injured by the restraint on the use of whale oil: Stale Papers 
Domestic , 1634-1635, pp. 39 ** 393 * 
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Degener- foreign materials, while it safeguarded the consumers from 
ateswfoaw & r j se ^ p r j ce an( j the Crown from a loss of revenue. It 
scheme, attempted, in short, to accomplish too many things, and the 
sequel betrayed the wide gap that often exists between the 
optimistic prospectus of a company promoter and his actual 
performances. The invention proved a failure in spite of 
over eighty testimonials (including four countesses and five 
viscountesses) that the new soap was better 1 . In 1634 the 
old soap, made with fish oil, was selling privately at 6d., 8d., 
rod. and I2d. the pound owing to ‘ the extreme badness ' of 
the new soap *. A number of independent soap-boilers were 
summoned before the Star Chamber for resisting the patent, 
using fish oil, opposing the searchers, and selling soap not 
stamped with the Society’s seal 3 . They were condemned to 
imprisonment and a heavy fine, but before long the Society 
itself was empowered to make soap with fish oil 4 . Eventu¬ 
ally (1637) the independent soapmakers of London offered 
to pay the King £8 per ton, and in return for a sum of 
£43,000 the Westminster Society surrendered its patent 6 . 
In its place was erected a new company, the Society of 
Soapmakers of London, consisting of those engaged in the 
trade •. As a consequence the price of soap was increased 
over 50 per cent, to meet the charge of the royalty paid to 
the King and the compensation due to the old company. 
Coarse soap, formerly sold at 2|d. per lb. wholesale and at 
2|d. retail, was raised to 3jd. wholesale and 4d. retail; and 
‘ sweet or best ’ soap advanced from 2 Jd. to 3fd. wholesale, 
and from 3d. to 5d. or 6d. retail 7 . The attempt to improve 
the soap industry by a new process thus degenerated into 
an excise scheme of the most reprehensible kind, in which 
the sum extracted from the consumers was out of all pro¬ 
portion to the amount which reached the exchequer. At the 
meeting of the Long Parliament the price of soap fell * 2d. 

1 Rymer, Foedera, xix. 509. 

* A Short and True Relation concerning the Soap-business (1641), 17-18. 

• Ibid. 7 seq. 4 Ibid. 18, 20. 

* Ibid. 25-26; Rymer, Foedera, xx. 1S1 seq. 

• Its charter {dated 1637) is printed in Carr, Select Charters of Trading 
Companies, 160. 

T State Papers Domestic , 1639-1640, p. 602. 
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in 5d.’ \ yet the new corporation escaped condemnation 
doubtless owing to the fact that its membership comprised, 
not ‘ gentlemen soap-boilers but the actual producers. 

And it was accorded the protection of the law courts. A 
legal decision pronounced in 1656 2 shows that even under 
the Commonwealth the judges were not unfavourable 
towards the principle of industrial regulation : “ I know very 
well that common and vulgar, judgments run high against 
all such patents, and condemn them before they understand 
them, as being contrary to the liberty of the subject and the 
freedom of trade. But they that consider them better are 
not so hasty and rash in their censures : for certainly upon 
a serious consideration all such patents and by-laws as tend 
most to the well-regulating and ordering of trades and the 
better management of them, so that the benefit of them may 
be derived to the greater part of the people though with a 
prejudice to some particular persons, have always been 
allowed by the law. But patents which tend to the engross¬ 
ing of trade, merchandise and manufacture, though of never 
so small value, into one or a few hands only, have always 
been held unreasonable and unwarrantable ”. Accordingly 
the patent of the London Soapmakers was conceived “ not to 
be within the Act against Monopolies 

Salt, like soap, was an article of primary necessity *. A The salt 
considerable supply was drawn from abroad, involving the ^ >aUnt - 
drain of “ great sums of money to the impoverishment of 
this realm by wasting and conveying of the treasure and coin 
of this realm into foreign parts ” To encourage the English 

manufacture of salt, a patent was granted in 1566 to a native 
of Antwerp *, domiciled in England, to make salt by a new 
process. An Act of Parliament assigned the patent to a 
group which included Cecil (Burghley), the Earl of Pembroke 
and the Earl of Leicester, but did not prohibit the importa¬ 
tion of foreign salt nor the making of native salt by the old 

1 Hist . MSS. Comm. Kenyon , 59. 

1 Hardres, Reports of Cases adjudged in the Court of Exchequer (1693), 55- 

1 For the process of salt-making, see Hist. MSS . Comm. Portland , vi. 
103-106, 109, Collins, Salt and Fishery (1682); and Postlethwayt, Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce , s.v. Salt, Salt was made by boiling down the liquid 
from the brine springs, by evaporating sea water, and (later) by dissolving 
rock salt. The patents refer to sea salt. 

4 Statutes , iv. part i. 523. 


• Francis Bartye. 
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process l * * 4 5 * . Another patent issued in 1586 to Thomas Wilkes, 
one of the clerks of the Privy Council, had all the worst 
features of a monopoly, for it gave him the sole right to make 
and sell white salt in King’s Lynn, Boston and Hull for the 
needs of these ports and of ‘ the counties thereunto ad¬ 
jacent ’ *; and the effect was shown three years later when 
King’s Lynn complained that the price of salt had been 
doubled *. In the Parliament of 1601 the salt patent was 
singled out for special attack, one member affirming that the 
price of salt had risen in his county from sixteen pence to 
fourteen and fifteen shillings a bushel *. 

James I. apparently contented himself with patents for 
“ the making of bay and white salt by a new kind of inven¬ 
tion ” 8 . In the next reign (1635) the salt trade of the coast 
from Southampton to Berwick was placed in the hands of 
a company, ‘ the Society of Saltmakers at the North and 
South Shields ’, which undertook to pay the King a duty of 
ten shillings per wey in return for the exclusion of foreign 
salt *. The scheme demonstrated the mercantilist methods 
of achieving economic self-sufficiency. It was to be accom¬ 
plished, not as to-day by means of tariffs or subsidies, but by 
the prohibition of imports coupled with the concession of 
exclusive privileges to an individual or company. Thus it 
vested complete control of the market in the hands of a 
single producer, since protection from foreign competition 
was combined with the suppression of independent enter¬ 
prise at home. The sequel is instructive. The price of salt, 
which was three pounds west of Southampton, reached as 
much as six pounds on the east coast 7 , and the rise was 

1 Statutes, iv. part i. 523-524 (1566). For the early history of the salt 
industry, see Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance , 19 seq., and 
The English Historical Review, xl. 334 seq. 

• Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 254, 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, iii. 395. 

4 D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1682), 647. 

5 1614 : Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, p. 567. 

• Its charters are printed in Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, 
142, 167. In 1636 another company was formed, the Saltmakers of Great 
Yarmouth : ibid. 148. See also Hughes, op. cit. 88 seq. 

7 Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, 114-116 ; Scott, Joint-Stock 

Companies, ii. 468-470. 
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detrimental to the interests of the fishing industry, one of 
the pillars of the Mercantilist State. Moreover the project 
was injurious to shipping, equally a pillar of Mercantilism. 

The masters of Trinity House protested against the pro¬ 
hibition of foreign salt, on the ground that the greatest part 
of the shipping was employed in trade to southern Europe, 
and “ for freight home they expose themselves to fortune, 
encouraged by their certain loading of salt when all better 
employment fails. If the importation of salt fails, a third 
part of the merchant ships in this land will want employ¬ 
ment . . . for if the certainty of relading salt be taken 
away the voyage will not be undertaken ” *. The argument 
illustrated afresh the inherent contradictions of a policy, 
which adopted facile solutions without regard to their re¬ 
actions upon other branches of the national economy. The 
salt patent was eventually revoked by the Long Parliament 2 . 

The glass industry provides a signal instance of the abuse The giast 
of the patent system. A legitimate desire to encourage a patent - 
new process assumed the form of an attempt to control the 
trade as a whole, and disproportionate risks were taken for 
the sake of an uncertain advantage. Down to the reign of 
Elizabeth the glass made in England was of a coarse quality 
and the finer varieties were imported. In 1567 a patent was 
granted for twenty-one years to Anthony Beckn and Jean 
Carre of Antwerp to make ' great glass They procured 
workmen from Lorraine and erected three glass-houses, two 
in Sussex and one in London, but owing to dissensions 
among the partners the project was a failure and the work¬ 
men returned to France s . Seven years later a patent was 
given to an Italian, Verselini, to manufacture drinking 
glasses, yet again nothing material was accomplished *. The 
real impetus to the glass industry came from French refugees, 
probably Huguenots, who carried on the trade without any 
patent. They belonged to the glass-making families of 
Lorraine (Henzey and Tyzack) and Normandy (Bungar), 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1635-1636, p. 44. 

1 House of Commons Journals , ii. 58-59. 

* State Papers Domestic , Addenda, 1566-1579, p. 34 ; Tudor Economic 
Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), i. 302-307. On the history of glass- 
making in England, see Hartshorne, Old English Glasses . 

4 Price, The English Patents of Monopoly , 69. 
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and became the chief producers of glass in this country 1 . 
One problem which confronted the glass-makers was the 
scarcity of fuel; and the glass industry, like the iron 
industry 2 * , migrated to new centres, from Surrey and Sussex 
to the Forest of Dean and then to Staffordshire and Worces¬ 
tershire, as the supplies of timber became exhausted. The 
question of an alternative fuel was growing urgent *, when 
it was discovered that the difficulties, which retarded the use 
of coal in the iron industry, could be more readily surmounted 
in the case of glass. The adoption of coal led to an important 
development which is commonly associated exclusively with 
the 'Industrial Revolution’—the migration of industry to coal- 
producing areas. Towards the end of James I.'s reign works 
for the manufacture of glass were established at Newcastle 4 , 
a confirmation of Gray's claim (1649) that the coal trade of 
Newcastle “ hath made this part to flourish in all trades ” 5 * . 
The patents already in existence, which had served no useful 
purpose, were now supplemented by fresh grants conferring 
the exclusive right to employ coal in the production of glass. 
Higher The unpopularity of the glass patents provoked an outcry 
in the Parliament of 1614: “ Now to glass, after to iron, 
quality. after to all other trades. This is like taking away the mill¬ 
stone from the poor A parliamentary committee reported 
the statement of the merchants that “ if all these patents 
might be called in, which now are for making glasses, that 
should be sold here (by importation for 3|d.) which now 
costeth i6d.” *. The claims of the different patentees pro¬ 
duced friction 7 but they were bought out, and in 1615 a 
new patent was issued with which Sir Robert Mansell, who 
ultimately obtained complete control, now became identified. 
The position of the new patentees was strengthened by a 
proclamation which forbade both the use of wood in the 

1 Price, op. cit. 67 seq. See also Victoria County History, Surrey , ii. 295 
seq. A glass-house was established near Hastings by Frenchmen : Acts of 
the Privy Council , 1581-1582, p. 281. 

1 Supra, vol. ii. 158 seq . 

* Standish, New Directions for the Planting of Timber (1613), 4. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1623-1625, p. 215. 

* Gray, Chorographia (1649), 26. 

* House of Commons Journals , i. 469, 472. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1613-1614, pp. 29, 162, 497, etc. 
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melting of glass, and the importation of foreign glass x . 
These restrictions placed the glass industry in the hands of 
Mansell and his partners, who alone had the right to employ 
coal in making glass. Although Mansell was allowed to 
retain his monopoly until 1642—it was exempted from the 
Act of 1624 *—his association with the industry was un¬ 
fortunate. He introduced no new process since the glass- 
makers had already begun to use coal: he claimed to have 
sunk thirty thousand pounds in the industry 8 , though the 
chief producers, the Bungars, Henzeys and Tyzacks, were 
presumably in a condition to finance the industry them¬ 
selves : he suffered severely from the Scottish occupation of 
Newcastle 4 , yet apart from this his losses seem to have 
been primarily due to incompetency, not to the deliberate 
expenditure of the far-seeing entrepreneur. The glaziers 
complained of “ the dearness, badness and scarcity of glass, 
and the want of full size "—even the members of the Privy 
Council confessed “ their own experience that glass was not 
so fair, so clear nor so strong as the same was wont to be ” 8 
—and the yearly rent of £1500, which was to be paid to the 
Crown, fell into arrears ®. Once the industry was released by 
the Long Parliament from the strangle-hold of monopoly 7 , 
the art of glass-making showed progress ; and after the 
Restoration, Evelyn described the glass blown in this country 
as “ of finer metal than that of Murano at Venice ” 8 . The 
manufacture of sheets of plate glass is said to have been 
established by a Frenchman, Abraham Thevenart, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes •. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century the glass-makers organized them- 

1 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1164. The patent 
of 1624 allowed any person to import foreign glass, but that of 1634 
restricted importation to Mansell: Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, 
Appendix, 225, 235. 

s Statutes , iv. part ii. 1214. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1640-1641, p. 65. 

4 Ibid . 1640-1641, p. 65. Mansell had three furnaces near Newcastle 
in 1640, and he seems to have employed there sixty alien workmen : ibid* 
1640-1641, p. 65. 

* Ibid. 1637-1638, pp. 153-154. 

• Ibid. 1640-1641, p. 65 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Leeds, 91-92. 

* House of Commons Journals , ii. 530, 596. 

• Smiles, The Huguenots , 331, 

• Ibid. ; Cunningham, Alien Immigrants, 243. 
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selves in companies 1 ; and those who opposed the ‘ free 
trade ’ treaty with France in 1713 claimed that we had 
" absolutely and entirely made [the manufacture of glass] 
our own ” 2 * 4 . 

The wine trade in 1637 gave birth to a project which 
ranked among the most unpopular measures sanctioned by 
Charles I. in his efforts to replenish an exhausted treasury. 
The authorship of the scheme was commonly attributed to 
Alderman Abel, master of the Vintners’ Company, and 
Richard Kilvert, ‘ a most politic projector ’, who are repre¬ 
sented in a contemporary tract as debating the pretext 
“ upon which we may ground the begging of this patent ”— 
“ Marry, thus : we must first pretend both in the merchant 
and vintner some gross abuses and these no mean ones 
neither, for the reforming and rectifying of which we are 
petitioners for this patent. And that the merchant shall 
pay to the King forty shillings upon every tun ere he shall 
vent it to the vintner; in lieu of which, that the vintner 
may be no loser, he shall raise the price also of his wines. 
... It is no matter how the subject suffer, so we get and 
gain by it. Now to cover this our craft . . . because all 
things of the like nature carry a pretence for the King’s 
profit, so we will allow him a competent proportion of forty 
thousand pounds per annum ; when the power of the patent, 
being punctually executed, will yield double at least, if not 
treble that sum, and return it into the coffers of the under¬ 
takers ” 8 . The dialogue was a satire on the methods of 
patent-promoting; but another pamphlet, in defence of 
Alderman Abel, stated that the plan " proceeded originally 
from the generality of the vintners ” *. According to a 
third, the vintners’ own account, the project was not con¬ 
trived by them : the initiative was taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, which in 1632 proposed an imposition of four pounds 
per tun. When the vintners refused their assent, a decree 

1 Scott, Joint-Stock Companies, iii. no. 

* The British Merchant (ed. 1721), ii. 276. 

9 A Dialogue or accidental discourse betwixt Mr . Alderman Abell do 
Richard Kilvert (1641), 6. Sec also The Last Discourse betwixt Master Abel 
do Master Kilvert (1641). 

4 A True Discovery of the Projectors of the Wine Project (1641). 
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was procured in the Star Chamber “ prohibiting vintners to 
dress meat and restraining them from divers benefits of their 
trade ; and this was prepared as a lash to over-awe them 
The infringement of the decree gave the court a handle 
against the vintners, and under the threat of a prosecution 
they yielded l . 

Whatever the origin of the scheme, its main features were Mampuia- 
not disputed. In 1637 the Company of Vintners agreed to 
pay a duty of forty shillings on every tun of wine sold in 
the kingdom, in return for a monopoly of the retail trade in 
wine—merchants being forced to sell only to retail vintners, 
and coopers being restrained from buying or selling wines. 

The vintners were also allowed to ‘ dress and sell ’ victuals, 
beer and tobacco, and to raise the price of wine by one 
penny a quart on French wines, and by twopence a quart 
on Spanish wines 2 . The impost of forty shillings a tun was 
farmed to a number of vintners for £30,000 a year, although 
—according to Pym—the quantity of wine sold was 45,000 
tuns, on which the duty would amount to £90,000, thus 
giving the farmers a profit of £60,000 3 . Actually the whole 
profit which the project brought the King in the space of 
three years was only £19,606 4 5 * * . For the sake of this meagre 
return, the consumers were left to be exploited by a corpora¬ 
tion armed with a monopoly of the trade and the right to 
raise prices. An increase of one penny per quart would 
have produced £4 : 4s. a tun, so that the vintners, who were 
only required to pay the farmers of the duty £2, gained 
£2 : 4s. on every additional penny; and actually they 
charged more than one penny above the old price. Pym 
stated that the latter was advanced by twopence : on this 
basis the consumers paid altogether £378,000, of which the 
King was nominally entitled to £30,000 though he received 
much less 8 . Thus the wine project, like the soap patent, 

1 The Vintners * Answer (1642), 2-4. 

* A True Discovery of the Projectors of the Wine Project (1641) ; House 
of Commons Journals, ii. 218. 

* Pym, The Kingdome's Manifestation (1643), 20, 

4 House of Commons Journals , ii. 218 (1641). 

5 This calculation is based on a sale of 45,000 tuns, and reckoning 252 

gallons to the tun : A True Discovery of the Projectors of the Wine Project 

[contd.’] 
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illustrates how industry was manipulated to bring in revenue 
to the Crown at a cost to the consumers which was utterly 
disproportionate. 

The alum The monopolies were generally vested in private hands. 

i HUent - The most conspicuous example of an industry which became 
a Crown monopoly was the alum industry : it shed an un¬ 
favourable light on the competence of James I. and his 
ministers for the management of a State enterprise. Alum, 
* a very necessary commodity ’ used to dye cloth, was imported 
from abroad. In 1564 Elizabeth, “ desirous that the hidden 
riches of the earth should by search and work of men skilful 
be found and brought to the use and commodity of her 
realm ”, granted a patent to Cornelius de Vos " to dig, 
search and work the ores of alum and copperas Two 
years later an Act of Parliament assigned the patent to 
Lord Mountjoy on the ground that Cornelius de Vos was " of 
no sufficient wealth and ability to bring the ores to such 
effect and perfection as was requisite ” *. Mountjoy's efforts 
were apparently fruitless, but early in the next reign alum 
deposits were discovered in Yorkshire. At first (1607) a 
group of patentees, financed by London capitalists, secured 
the right to work them : then in 1609 the King took the 
mines into his own hands and farmed them out. The 
importation of foreign alum was prohibited *, and although 
it was promised that the native product should be sold at 
reasonable rates, prices rose considerably while the quality 
deteriorated. The contractors became insolvent, and in 1613 
the King appointed his own managers for the mines. In 
two years the Crown lost heavily—it is estimated that about 
£ 100,000 was invested by the King *, and either appropriated 
by the agents or expended unprofitably. The mines were 
once more put out to farm (1615), and a letter written by one 
of the fanners to another in 1619 shows the disastrous state 

(1641), 23, 25 ; Pym, The Kingdome*s Manifestation (1643), 20. (Pym's 
own estimate of ^360,000 assumes £8 per tun, instead of £8 : 8s.) 

1 Statutes , iv. part i. 522-523. Operations were carried on in the Isle 
of Wight: Price, The English Patents of Monopoly , 82. There were alum 
works in Dorsetshire : Acts of the Privy Council , 1581-1582, pp. 339, 341. 
See infra. Appendix, p. 530, No. 1. 

# In 1609 : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1082. 
For the alum project: Turton, The Alum Farm ; Price, op. cit. 82 seq. 

9 Price, op, tit . ioz. But see infra , Appendix, p. 530, No. 2. 
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of the enterprise: "I am undone by this business, and so 
will you be if you cannot work yourself out of it. ... I go 
in fear of the workmen, who clamour for pay and will only 
be satisfied with all that is due to them ; it being a lament¬ 
able thing to see a multitude of poor snakes tattered and 
naked and ready to starve for want of food and clothes, not 
finding any credit for bread and drink because they are 
unpaid for three months and some four, and doing daily 
sore labour for nothing but tickets, which they set before 
their wives and children to feed them when they ask bread, 
saying they get naught else, and some of them this day in 
my sight arrested and carried to prison for their diet ” *. . 

Among other commodities which were constituted royal other 
monopolies were gold and silver thread, playing cards, pins paUnts - 
and tobacco. A patent for the sole right to make gold and 
silver thread was granted in 1611 on the pretext that im¬ 
ported bullion alone would be used in the manufacture. The 
industry was taken over by the Crown in 1618, but the 
commissioners appointed by the King acted with flagrant 
dishonesty—' sophisticating ' the thread by mixing gold and 
silver with lead ; melting bullion of the realm instead of 
importing bullion ; and crushing opposition relentlessly by 
imprisoning independent wire-workers and seizing their 
tools 2 . Two of the commissioners, Mompesson and Michell, 
were afterwards condemned in the Parliament of 1621. The 
manufacture of playing cards was not undertaken directly 
by the Crown’s agents. It was left in the hands of the 
London Company of Playing-card Makers, with which the 
King entered into an agreement “for a constant weekly 
buying and taking off from them of their manufactures of 
cards and dice ’’ *. The alleged reason for the contract was 
“ the better employment and relief of the cardmakers and 
dicemakers ” : its read purpose wats to secure the trading 
profits of the industry for the Exchequer. In the case of the 
pin-making industry 4 Charles I. undertook in 1640 to supply 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, viii. 15-16. For the later history : infra. 
Appendix, p. 530, No. 3. 

* House of Commons Journals, i. 538-54* ; Hist. MSS. Comm. iii. 16; 

ibid. Buccltuch, i. 208. * Rymer, Forder a, xx. 145. 

4 Under James I. a patent was promoted to restrain the importation 
of foreign pins, supply the Pinm&kers' Company with capital, and take off 

[conld.] 
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capital to the amount of ten thousand pounds for the pur¬ 
chase of pins, and in return the Pinmakers’ Company en¬ 
gaged to use only wire provided by the King. This double 
arrangement was designed to yield a profit on the sale both 
of the raw material and the finished product. The King, 
however, at once farmed his share in the enterprise to a 
capitalist The tobacco monopoly had a chequered history 
—at one time held by private individuals, at another time 
by the Crown; its fiscal purpose strongly marked, yet not 
obscuring other motives of a more unalloyed character. The 
sole right to import tobacco was first conceded in 1615 to 
two individuals, then in 1620 to a group of capitalists, and 
the following year to the collector of the tobacco impost. 
The Virginia and the Bermuda Companies remonstrated 
against the tobacco monopoly, and in 1622 it was conferred 
upon them, though owing to dissensions among their mem¬ 
bers the contract was soon rescinded. It was next proposed 
(1624) to make tobacco a Crown monopoly; and this took 
effect in the reign of Charles I., who appointed commissioners 
in 1627 with the exclusive right to buy tobacco from the 
importers and to sell it in England on the King’s behalf 2 . 
The royal monopoly was intended to benefit the Exchequer ; 
none the less other motives influenced the King in bringing 
the trade under Government control, as is shown by his 
pressing the colonies to devote themselves to more sub¬ 
stantial commodities 3 . The colonies disliked equally the 
monopoly and the recommendation to curtail production : 
they ignored the latter, but they could not evade the former 
despite their protests against it. 

The most famous patent is associated with Alderman 
Cockayne's ‘ unhappy project' for dyeing and dressing 
cloth 4 . It was more important than any other because it 

its hands the whole output: Remembrancia of the City of London , 519, 
521-526. 

1 Unwin, Industrial Organization , Appendix A, iii. 

* On the Stuart regulation of the tobacco industry, see Beer, The 
Origins of the British Colonial System , 117 seq. • Supra, p. 181. 

4 For the process of dressing cloth, see Lipson, The History of the 
Woollen and Worsted Industries , 141-142. Cloth-dressers were also termed 
cloth-finishers, cloth-workers, shearmen, and croppers : supra , vol. it. 53. 
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affected the premier industry of the country, and its con¬ 
sequences were more enduring and widespread. The true 
significance of this experiment, however, will be missed if it 
is treated simply as a monumental example of Stuart folly. 
James I. may have been largely influenced in his support 
of Cockayne by the hope of financial gain to the Crown—it 
is impossible, as it is unprofitable, to weigh precisely the 
complex motives that actuated the Early Stuarts in their 
economic policy. Nevertheless the fact remains that the aim 
of fostering a native cloth-finishing industry was something 
more than a mere fiscal expedient 1 : it was a mercantilist 
conception debated from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. James’s intervention proved disastrous, yet it had 
the approval of his wisest councillor. Bacon ; and there 
appears no reason to doubt the sincerity of his desire that 
“ the reducing of the trade of white cloths, which is but an 
imperfect thing towards the wealth and good of this our 
kingdom, unto the trade of cloths dyed and dressed might 
be the work of our time ” a . The root of the trouble was that 
‘ the most part ' 3 of the cloth exported from England was 
sent abroad in a raw state, undyed and unfinished. This 
brought the merchants into collision with the cloth-workers. 
The same principle was involved as in the export of wool: 
just as wool was the raw material of the makers of cloth, so 
white undressed cloth was the raw material of the dyers and 
cloth-finishers. In each case the conflict was between the 
producers of raw or half-manufactured material and the 
merchants handling it on the one hand, and the users of the 
material on the other ; and in each case the State supported 
the claims of the latter. An instructive difference must, 
however, be noticed. The makers of cloth succeeded in 
establishing a monopoly, since they provided the graziers with 
a home market for English wool; the cloth-finishers did not 
succeed in establishing a monopoly, since they were unable 

1 For a diflerent view, see Unwin, Industrial Organization, 185 (’* The 
cloth-working project was only part of a wider policy of indirect taxation ”). 
Cf. also infra, p. 378, note 5. 

* Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, 78. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1558-1570, p. 304. See supra, vol. ii. 228, 
note 5 ; and infra, p. 377. 
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to provide the principal exporters oi cloth with a foreign 
market for English-dressed cloth. 

Licences The series of enactments against the export of cloth in 
^export of 2111 ^finished state commence in the fifteenth century \ and 
unfinished culminate in the Act of 1536, which ordered that no white 
daA ' doth above the value of four pounds and no dyed doth 
above the value of three pounds should be exported ‘ un¬ 
barbed, unshorn and unrowed ’ 2 . The efforts of the clothiers 
and cloth merchants to obtain a repeal of this Statute failed 
—according to Chapuys, the imperial ambassador in Eng¬ 
land—because the King derived a great profit from licences 
permitting transportation 3 . But the depreciation of the 
currency caused the price of cloth to rise, so that in the reign 
of Elizabeth doth made of the coarsest wool, formerly sold 
for four pounds the piece, advanced to seven or eight 
pounds; 4 and, as the law stood, it could no longer be sent 
abroad unless dyed and dressed. The Queen therefore issued 
licences to enable white cloth to be taken out of the country 
notwithstanding the Statute. The grant to the Merchant 
Adventurers in 1564 empowered them to ship 30,000 cloths 
a year ‘ not wrought or dressed ’, of which 25,000 were to be 
above £3 and under £6 in value per cloth, and 5000 were to 
be above the value of £4 per cloth 6 . Two years later, in 
order to pacify the cloth-finishers, Parliament enacted that 
one cloth ' wrought and dressed ’ was to be exported for 
every nine cloths exported by licence unwrought; and that 
Kentish and Suffolk cloths were not to be sold abroad 
unfinished under any licence *. Other licences were given to 
individuals, including Walsingham and Raleigh. The Com¬ 
pany of Merchant Adventurers is said to have instigated 
some of the patentees to sue for licences, which it afterwards 
bought from them 7 . The Company in this way exceeded its 

1 For the Acts of 1467, 1487, 1512 and 1523, see supra, vol. i. 455 
(and note 4), 485 (note 4). * Statutes, iii. 545. 

* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII., vol. xvii. 183 
( 1542 )- 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1591-1594. P- 321: Misselden, The Circle of 
Commerce (1623), 56. 

4 Statutes, viii. 752 ; House of Commons Journals, xv. 458. 

* Statutes, iv. part i. 489. 

» State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, pp. 383-384; ibid. Addenda, 
1580-1625, pp. 385, 402-403. 
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original grant, and at the end of the sixteenth century was 
reputed to transport annually 56,000 cloths, of which only 
300 were dressed instead of the proportion of one in ten K 

The cloth-finishers importuned the Government inces- inferiority 
santly against the merchant exporters, who provided them a y f£faZa 
with no employment and disregarded the obligation laid^"‘***»«- 
upon them by the Act of 1566 a . It was affirmed that the 
export of finished cloth would " set many thousands of poor 
people more on work for dressing and dyeing, and likewise 
employ more ships and mariners for bringing in dyeing 
stuffs ” A statement attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
computed that England shipped yearly about 80,000 un¬ 
dressed and undyed cloths together with 50,000 white bays 
and kersies, which found employment for “ near fifty 
thousand people in foreign parts ” *. The Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers defended the export of white rough cloth on the 
ground of the inferiority of English workmanship in the 
dyeing and finishing industries *. “ The dressing and dyeing 
of our cloths beyond seas far surpasses that done here, and 
makes the people continue wearing our cloth ; but take that 
away, and they are like to fall from cloth and wear stuffs of 
other countries " *. The cloth merchants informed the Privy 
Council in 1541 that the cloth-finishers dressed cloth so ill, 
that the people of the Low Countries would no longer buy 
English cloth: "at least there was not a piece of dressed 
cloth from here, that did not sell there for two ducats less 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 204. Another estimate was 500 
cloths dressed for the Company : ibid. Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 401. 

* Ibid. 1598-1601, pp. 204, 207; Acts of the Privy Council , 1558-1570, 
pp. 277-278 ; House of Commons Journals , i. 711, 771. 

1 Raleigh, Works (ed. 1829), viii. 369. 

4 Ibid , 366, 368-369. A member of the House of Commons declared in 
1614 that M they gain above £700,000 per annum by dyeing and dressing 
of our cloths*': House of Commons Journals , i. 491. Roger Coke said 
^480,000 : Treatise (1671), i. 16. These can only be guesses since'the cost 
of finishing cloth varied. A parliamentary committee was informed in 
1707 that by exporting Wiltshire cloths undressed and undyed we lost 
X5 per cent., Gloucestershire cloths dressed and undyed xo per cent., fine 
Worcestershire cloths (undressed and undyed), 100 per cent.: House of 
Commons Journals , xv. 459* 

4 A Portuguese inventor who was attempting certain experiments in 
dyeing was licensed to move freely in the kingdom; Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1575 - 1577 . P- 381 ( 1577 )- 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 208. 
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than if it were not dressed, and besides the loss of these two 
ducats they lost other two in getting them ready " *. Half 
a century later the governor of the Merchant Adventurers 
stated that the obligation to dress every tenth cloth involved 
a charge of eight shillings a piece : “ and yet every piece of 
such dressed cloth is ten or twelve shillings less in value 
when sold beyond seas, than if undressed ” *. In the case of 
dyeing the water was often unsuitable; and the refugees 
from the Low Countries in the reign of Elizabeth sought 
permission to export cloth undyed " till we find suitable 
water for dyeing : none yet found keeps the colours bright 
and fresh, and we think it were better to send them abroad 
to dye than have them spoiled here ” 3 . The interests of the 
cloth-makers were pronounced to be more important than 
those of the cloth-finishers, “ who do not number a tenth 
part of the cloth-makers Moreover the cloth-finishers had 
the dressing of the cloth worn in England, and of that usually 
transported to Russia, the Baltic lands, France, Spain, Italy 
and Turkey—the principal markets for unwrought cloth 
being those supplied by the Merchant Adventurers, namely, 
the Netherlands and Germany 4 . 

The dispute came to a head in the reign of James I. 
Alderman Cockayne brought forward a project by which all 
cloth was to be dyed and dressed at home before being 
allowed to leave the kingdom s . It was estimated that the 
country would save £700,000 a year 4 ; and to make the 
scheme more attractive, it was baited with the promise 
of additional revenue to the Crown 7 . The Merchant 

1 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII., vol. xvi, 410. 

J State Papers Domestic, 1591-1594, p. 321 (1593). 

1 Ibid. Addenda, 1566-1579, p. 32 (1567). 

4 Ibid. 1595-1597/ p* 330 ; ibid. Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 401. Cloth 
made in Kent and Suffolk had also to be dressed in England, whatever the 
market for which it was destined : supra , p. 376. 

* Miss A. Friis (Alderman Cockayne*s Project, Preface, 231, 238-239, 
284} makes the interesting suggestion that the project was inspired by the 
hostility of the Eastland Company, which exported to the Baltic cloth 
dressed in England (supra, vol. ii. 319), while the Dutch sent thither 
English cloth which they bought from the Merchant Adventurers and 
themselves dressed. The part assigned to the artisan cloth-workers (Unwin, 
Industrial Organization, 124) seems exaggerated, 

• House of Commons Journals, i. 491. See supra , p. 377, note 4. 

7 5s. on every cloth dressed, and the duties on dye-stuffs; Friis, 
Alderman Cockayne*$ Project , 239, 338. 
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Adventurers were summoned before the Privy Council to 
decide whether they would agree to abandon their trade in 
undyed and undressed cloth, “ or leave the market free unto 
such as will undertake the said course They pronounced 
the scheme ‘ infeasible but their objections, based on mis¬ 
givings which proved well-founded, were over-ruled ; and 
they were called upon to resign their charter into the King’s 
hands, in spite of their warning that " the loss will redound 
to our utter undoing and to the decay of the best-settled 
trade in Europe ” K In the House of Commons the scheme 
met with hostile criticism. “ If to be done with a pen or an 
argument at Council Table ”, said a member sarcastically, 

" Mr. Alderman Cockayne will do it Nor was the pro¬ 
posal to bring in five thousand foreign workmen to perform 
the work viewed with favour — “ we have too great a 
clothing commonwealth already ” However the King was 
now definitely committed. A proclamation issued in July 
1614 ordered that no broad cloth, undyed or undressed, was 
to be exported after November 2nd; and when the Merchant 
Adventurers refused to surrender their charter, their privi¬ 
leges were suspended by another proclamation in December s . 

A New Company was incorporated, consisting of Cockayne 
and his supporters, under the name of ‘ The King’s Mer¬ 
chants Adventurers of the New Trade of London ’ 4 . It was 
joined by some members of the Old Company, whose capital 
was embarked in the trade, though their past experience led 
them to entertain little hope of success in the sale of dressed 
cloth s . The New Company undertook to send abroad six 
thousand dressed and dyed cloths in the first year, twelve 
thousand in the second, and eighteen thousand in the third 8 . 

The effects of this ill-starred venture were soon disclosed, its 
The clothiers complained that the cloth lay on their hands f ailure - 
unsold; the cloth-workers protested that they were in a worse 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1613-16x4, pp. 303-304, 538, 586 ; House 
of Commons Journals , i. 491. 

1 House of Commons Journals, i. 491 (1614). 

• Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. Nos. 1148, 1154. 

4 Its charter is printed in Carr, Select Charters of Trading Com¬ 
panies, 78. 

• State Papers Domestic , 1611-X618, p. 291* 

• Acts of the Privy Council , 1615-1616, pp. 190, 2x8. 
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plight than before *. The promoters of the scheme put the 
blame on the Old Company which, they alleged, had shipped 
in the previous year more than the normal quantity of goods 
expressly in order ‘ to clog the trade' and close the foreign 
market against the New Company a . Permission to export 
undressed and undyed cloth failed to relieve the situation 1 * 3 , 
and the New Company pressed for fresh concessions which 
led the Privy Council to the conclusion that " the Company 
themselves, by demanding things unreasonable and in¬ 
convenient, do hold the work not feasible ” 4 * . The King 
began to recognize that he had been * much abused ', but to 
uphold the New Company he promised to put forty thousand 
pounds into the enterprise himself : sed ubi est ? comments 
the writer of a letter 6 . In July 1616 the New Company 
claimed that it had exceeded the proportion of dyed cloths 
fixed for the first year 6 ; yet in September the cloth market 
was at a ‘ stand and the Privy Council was already lament¬ 
ing " the alteration of that trade from a flourishing estate to 
that which now it is come unto ” 7 . Under constraint the 
New Company, although * sore burdened ’, agreed to buy up 
the cloth, but declared ‘ plainly ’ to the King and the Council 
that “ we are not able nor dare undertake to proceed in this 
forced course any longer than till Christmas. . . . This un¬ 
exampled compulsion of buying at the unreasonable pleasure 
of the clothier " would make English cloth become dear and 
give place to the Dutch in foreign markets 8 . The following 
year the bubble was pricked and the scheme collapsed, 
despite Bacon's counsel to “ blow a horn to let the Flemings 
know your majesty will not give over the chase " *. His 
opinion was that the cause of failure lay, not in the project 
itself, but in the instruments employed—the personnel of the 
New Company; and he recommended that the Old Com- 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1611-1618, p, 287. 

• Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, p. 30. 

• Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, 95. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, pp. 412, 416-417* 

4 State Papers Domestic, 16x1-1618, p. 395 (1616). 

• Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, pp. 658-659. 

9 Ibid. 1616-1617, pp. 4, 7. 

• Ibid. 1616-1617, pp. 17-18 ; Hist. MSS . Comm. Buccleuch , L 176. 

• The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (cd. Spedding), vi. 74. 
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pany should be drawn into it, since “ I do not yet believe 
the work impossible or inconvenient ” 1 . The King confessed 
that “ time discovereth many inabilities which cannot at 
first be seen ”, and added: “ We intend not to insist and 
stay longer upon specious and fair shows which produce not 
the fruit our actions do ever aim at , . . perceiving that the 
former grounds proposed to us by the undertakers of that 
work consisted more in hopes than in effects ” *. The New 
Company was dissolved in 16x7, and the Old Company was 
restored to its privileges for which it paid a fine of fifty 
thousand pounds 3 . To raise the money it laid heavy charges 
on cloth, which added to the difficulties experienced by the 
merchant exporters in recapturing the trade they had lost *. 

Thus ended an ill-fated experiment on which the verdict was 
written by Misselden : “ In charity we may think it was good 
in the purpose, though it proved ill in the practice ” 5 . 

The disturbance of the cloth trade produced effects which Effects of 
exercised a baneful influence long after the primary cause 
had disappeared. The attempt to force dressed cloth upon 
foreign markets evoked immediate opposition abroad. The 
English ambassador in the United Provinces was informed 
in January 1614 that " the announcements which have been 
brought from England of the prohibition of the [export] of 
undyed cloths have greatly disturbed the Orders [of Holland], 

There were some who advocated the abolition of English 
cloths from these provinces ” ®. The prediction of ‘ harsh 
consequences ' was fulfilled in an edict of the States General 
prohibiting the importation of dressed and dyed cloth into 
the United Provinces 7 , and when the news arrived in England 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Eglinton . 96-97. 

• State Papers Domestic, James I., Proclamations Collection No. 50A 
(August 12, 1617). 

• State Papers Domestic, 1611-1618, pp. 481, 499, 500, 514 ; Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1200. It was said that the Com¬ 
pany paid altogether £70,000 : House of Commons Journals , i. 531. In the 
earlier negotiations £ 100,000 had been spoken of, but the state of trade 
caused the merchants to ** waive that offer 0 : Hist. MSS . Comm. Bath, 
ii. 63. See also supra , vol. ii. 247, note 7; and infra, Appendix, p. 530, 
No. 4. 

4 For the amount of the Company's charges, see supra, vol. ii. 225, note 5. 

4 Misselden, Free Trade (1622), 41, 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch, i. 148, 151. The prohibition did not 
actually come into operation until November 1614 : supra , p. 379* 

f Acts of the Privy Council , 1615-1616, p. 220. 
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word was passed to a prominent landowner to dispose of his 
wool without delay 1 . Seizing the opportunity presented to 
them by the misguided policy of the English Government, 
the Dutch set to work to develop their own cloth manufac¬ 
ture *. As early as March 1614 it was reported that they 
had resolved upon “ the erecting of a drapery in several 
towns here, if they may not have whites out of England, 
and they have destined very large sums of money to that 
end ” 3 . They erected looms and fulling mills ‘ at great 
charges ', and considerable success attended their efforts 4 . 
It is, however, significant that the cloth trade to Holland in 
1620 was not much below its volume in 1614 on the eve of 
Cockayne’s experiment, whereas the cloth trade to Germany 
had fallen by more than one-half 6 . We may therefore con¬ 
clude that the result of Cockayne’s project was to extend 
the market for Dutch cloth in Germany : the Merchant 
Adventurers themselves stated in 1622 that Dutch cloth, 
though coarse, was greatly used in Germany 6 . Yet other 
factors besides Dutch competition must be taken into account. 
The falling off in the German demand for English cloth may 
be partly attributed to the outbreak of the Thirty Years' 
War, which made traffic unsafe for English merchants, while 
it affected trading conditions generally 7 . Moreover, a 
stimulus had been given in Germany, as in Holland, to the 
native manufacture of cloth 8 . Finally, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the decline in the export of broad cloth may also 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch, i. 249. 

* A cloth industry was already in existence : supra, p. 295, note 3. 
According to the notes taken at a Privy Council meeting in 1614, " the 
Low Countries make 20,000 cloths a year, and Germany as many " : Friis, 
Alderman Cockayne's Project , Appendix I), 460. 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch , i. 156. 

4 The Dutch were said in 1640 to make 30,000 cloths a year : State 
Papers Domestic , 1639-1640, p. 417. 



Hamburg. 

M hide I burg. 

1614 

1620 

46,000 cloths 

21,000 ,, 

34,500 cloths 

32,000 „ 


These figures are approximate: Friis, Alderman Cockayne*s Project , 383 
(also pp. 98, 129). 

• State Papers Domestic , 1619-1623, p. 387. 

7 Ibid. Also supra, p. 296 ; and infra , Appendix, p, 530, No. 5. 

* Battie, The Merchants' Remonstrance (1644), 4. 
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be connected with the growth of the ‘ new draperies' *, which 
to some extent were taking its place. Whatever the con¬ 
tributory causes may have been, the shrinkage in the broad 
cloth trade was responsible for one of the gravest commercial 
crises in English industrial history, which began in 1620 and 
lasted several years 2 . Two decades later the export trade 
had not yet recovered 3 . After the Restoration Roger Coke 
affirmed that in addition to great quantities of coarse cloth, 
the Dutch now “ made most of the fine cloth used in these 
parts of Europe ”, while even in England “ we are come to 
wear much of their fine cloths, especially blacks This 
improvement in the Dutch manufacture he attributed to the 
workmen whom they procured from England, Flanders and 
other places 4 . Thus James I.'s ill-advised interference with 
the cloth trade gave a permanent stimulus to the woollen 
industry' abroad—“ the first and greatest occasion [so the 
clothiers described it in 1622] both to increase the drapery 
beyond the seas and to decay it in our kingdom ” 5 . More¬ 
over the cloth-finishers were worse off than before, since the 
States General did not revoke its proscription of English 
dressed cloth °. The Merchant Adventurers removed the 
‘ stint ’ on the export of dyed and dressed cloth in 16x8 7 ; 
but complaint was made in Parliament that not more than 
four of them were actually engaged in this trade, and it was 
therefore thrown open in 1624—at the instigation, it was said, 
of ‘ divers of the New Company ’ 8 . 

The subsequent history of the oversea trade in white 

1 For the * new draperies \ see supra, vol. i. 494. 

a Supra, p. 305. 

9 M The cause whereof was that unhappy project of dyeing and dressing 
of cloth by Sir William Cockayne and others " : Battie, The Merchants' 
Remonstrance (1644), 4. Similarly : Coke, Treatise (1675), iii. 11; Britannia 
Languens (1680), 158-159 (in sect. xi.). 

4 Coke, Treatise , ii. (1671), m-112 ; Britannia Languens (1680), 161. 

5 Stowe MSS. 354, f. 65. 

• According to Veneris (1662), 11, it was in force in 1662. But it may 
be inferred from State Papers Domestic, 1635, p. 524, that the prohibition 
was not maintained throughout the period. See also supra , vol. ii. 212. 
And subsequently medleys (cloths dyed in the wool) were admitted into 
Holland : House of Commons Journals , xv, 460. 

7 Supra , vol. ii. 238. 

• House of Commons Journals , i. 698, 702 ; State Papers Domestic , 
1634-1635, p. 313. The Company recovered its privileges in 1634 : supra , 
vol. ii. 263. 
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cloth can be briefly sketched. We have seen that Elizabeth 
granted licences to export undressed cloth not only to the 
Merchant Adventurers but to individuals. Among the latter 
was the Earl of Cumberland, who received a patent in 1601 
to export undressed cloth for ten years on payment of an 
annual rent of a thousand pounds 1 ; subsequently the 
period was extended by James I. The Company entered 
into an arrangement with the Earl by which the licence 
was taken off his hands, though after its restoration in 1617 
it found that its own licence to ship 30,000 cloths was 
sufficient to cover all the white cloth which the foreign 
markets could absorb. The Earl complained to the Privy 
Council, which ordered (1617) that the two licences should 
be joined together, and that the Earl should receive i6d. on 
every white cloth transported under the number of sixty 
thousand, and 2s. 8d. on each additional white cloth if that 
number were exceeded 2 . This * composition money ’ was 
one of the ‘ burdens upon cloth which advanced its price 
and diminished its sale abroad 3 ; it was vented as a grievance 
in the Parliament of 1624, which proposed that the Com¬ 
pany’s own licence should be raised from 30,000 to 50,000 4 . 
Upon the expiry of the term for which the Earl’s patent was 
granted, it was transferred to the Duke of Lennox. The 
Company in 1632 leased it for seven years at a rent of £2600, 
and within four and a half years sustained a loss of £2500 6 . 

Under the Commonwealth the Merchant Adventurers 
appealed to the Council of State for protection against the 
London cloth-workers, who had instituted a prosecution 
against them for neglect of the Act of 1566 which required 
one cloth in ten to be dressed 6 . In the reign of Charles II. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1601-1603, p. 80. The patent did not apply 
to cloths of Kent or Suffolk. The Earl received 2s. 2d. on each undressed 
cloth exported under his licence : Acts of the Privy Council, 1601-1604, 
p. 488. The amount was fixed at 2s. 8d. in the charter to the New Company 
in 1615 : Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies, 96. 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1616-1617, p. 363 ; State Papers Domestic , 
1639, p. 54 °• 

* Stowe MSS. 554, f. 45 ,* ibid. 354, f. 65. 

4 House of Commons Journals, i. 706, 780. 

* Ibid, i. 773 ; State Papers Domestic, 1636-1637, p. 106 ; 1639, p. 540; 
1639-1640, p. 234. Subsequently they paid a tax on each cloth: House of 
Commons Journals , xv. 458. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1652-1653, p. 309. 
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the cloth-workers renewed their agitation. The Government End of the 
was besieged in 1674 with petitions from every side. The controvers y- 
cloth-workers and dyers repeated the familiar arguments 
that the export of white cloth enriched other nations by 
enabling them to manufacture commodities of our growth, 

‘ while we remain idle ’: the cloth-makers pointed to the 
failure of the experiment under James I., and contended 
that the making of cloth was more important than the 
finishing of it: the factors at Blackwell Hall certified that 
the Merchant Adventurers now sent abroad far more cloth 
dyed and dressed than in the rough—a statement confirmed 
by a parliamentary committee in 1707 1 . The change was 
attributed to a Dutchman, Brewer, who came over to Eng¬ 
land in 1667 with his servants and introduced improvements 
into the dyeing and finishing of cloth*. The agitation failed*; 
and two years later (1676) Charles II. empowered the 
Countess of Portland for thirty-one years to license the 
export of undyed and undressed cloth, without limitation as 
to number or price *. In 1707 this patent expired, and the 
officers of the customs put a stop to the shipment of all 
white cloths including those covered by the original licence 
of the Merchant Adventurers. The legality of their pro¬ 
ceedings was questioned by a committee of the House of 
Commons, which drew up a long report on the subject. To 
remove doubts as to the exact legal position, an Act was 
passed in the same year making it lawful for any person to 
export white woollen cloth, but a duty of five shillings per 
cloth was imposed as a measure of protection to the native 
dyers and finishers *. This brought to an end a controversy 
which had lasted for two centuries and a half. 

The dispute over the export of undressed cloth has a 
parallel in that over the export of undressed skins. The 

1 Slat* Papers Domestic, 1673-1675, pp. 301-302, 315-316, 454 ; House 
of Commons Journals, xv. 460. 

a Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, ii. 529. But see supra, p. 57, note 10. 

• The dyers petitioned against the export of undyed serges in 1693: 

Stale Papers Domestic , 1693, p. 6. 

4 House of Commons Journals , xv. 458. 

4 Ibid . xv. 405, 439, 456 seq. ; Statutes, viii. 751-752. Gloucestershire 
white dressed cloths had been burdened with a duty of 5s. under the 
Countess of Portland's patent, and Wiltshire white undressed cloth with 
ts. 4d.: House of Commons Journals, xv. 458-459. 

VOL. Ill as 
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' handicraftsmen of the Mistery of Skinners of London ’ 
demanded that certain kinds of skins 1 should not be trans¬ 
ported before they were tawed and dressed. The merchants 
objected that “ these sorts of skins will not sell tawed 
beyond the seas It was stated that the tawyers counted 
but twenty-eight persons ; and that the patentees, who were 
only ten in number, designed to obtain the sole transporta¬ 
tion of skins, which would enable them to buy at their own 
price. As among the cloth-finishers the dispute produced, 
or was the expression of, a cleavage in the ranks of the 
Skinners' Company, the artisan element pressing for pro¬ 
hibition, and the trading element being opposed to restric¬ 
tions *. The incident not only throws light upon the forces 
which were dissolving the traditional forms of industrial 
organization, but it reflects the divergent issues represented 
by the manufacturing and mercantile interests, the former 
being identified with protection, the latter with free trade 8 . 

(VIII) 

Trade Unionism 

We have seen above that the later seventeenth century 
witnessed a definite trend towards a policy of laissez- 
faire in industry. Under the influence of a growing 
economic individualism, fostered by the development of 
capitalism, the State began to assume a different attitude 
towards labour problems, particularly those relating to 
wages, unemployment and technical training—with the 
consequence that the industrial legislation of the sixteenth 
century was allowed gradually to fall into disuse 4 . This 
change of public policy was one of the factors in the rise 
of trade unionism *. It forced the workers to shoulder re- 

1 Grey cony-skins and morkins. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch, i. 179 (? 1616). See also ibid. Salisbury, 
iv. 91-92. 

• The London Pewterers petitioned in 1593 against the export of un¬ 
wrought tin—“ The twentieth part of the tin carried forth is not wrought 
into pewter, but goeth forth unwrought " ; ibid, Salisbury , iv. 463 ; v. 137- 
138. 

4 Supra, pp. 265, 287, 313, 318. 

* Another factor was the increasing difficulty of attaining mastership: 
cf. supra, vol. ii. 55. 
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sponsibilities which had hitherto been the province of the 
State alone, and to rely upon their own efforts for the 
maintenance of the ‘ standard of life ’. It transformed 
the relations of capital and labour 1o , which were no longer 
shackled by an external authority but were left free to 
determine, according to their strength, the rates of wages 
and the general conditions of employment. It is significant, 
at any rate, that the Revolution of 1688, which brought to 
a final close the era of benevolent autocracy, should have 
been followed within a few years by an outburst of trade 
union activity. We shall hardly be wrong if we recognize 
in these manifestations whose history we have now to relate, 
not indeed a new spirit l , but a sign of the growing self- 
assertion of the working classes provoked into expression by 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

We may glance, first, at the antecedents of trade union- Ante- 
ism. As far back as the fourteenth century associations of 
wage-earners, known as journeymen or yeomen gilds, are unionism. 
found in London *, and in the next two centuries they 
became frequent in provincial towns. In general they failed 
to maintain their independence ; and their subordination to 
the authorities may be illustrated from the ordinances of a 
seventeenth-century gild at Gloucester. " It has seemed fit 
to us the mayor and aldermen . . . with the consent of the 
present warden and stewards of the company of weavers and 
of others the masters of the said company ... to allow 
that the journeymen of the said trade in the said city may 
in quiet and orderly sort at any time hereafter congregate 
and meet together . . . and choose two honest and discreet 
journeymen ... to be their stewards for the year ensuing, 
which stewards shall have power and authority to assemble 
and call together all the journeymen . . . using the trade 
of weaving ... to confer among themselves of all such good 
means and orders as best may be for the good of their 
society. . . . The said company of journeymen shall not 
hereafter do or cause to be done any act prejudicial or 
hurtful towards the wardens and his company or brethren of 

la On the conflict of capital and labour, cf, supra, vol. ii. Introduction, 
pp. xxx-xxxii. 

1 See supra, vol. i. 392 seq. * Supra, vol. i. 402 seq . 
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the said art and trade of weavers, either by raising, altering 
or changing their wages, or otherwise, by colour of anything 
herein contained ” x . The journeymen gilds, where they 
survived, developed into organizations of small masters, and 
the latter have been regarded as furnishing the link between 
gilds and trade unions *. But although the traditions of the 
hatters' union—to take an oft-quoted example—connected 
them with the Feltmakers’ Company s , there is no historical 
continuity as a general rule between the older industrial 
associations and the trade unions of a later date. The 
hatters do not appear to have been a typical example ; and 
the origins of trade unionism must be sought for in other 
directions. 


The activities of the journeymen gilds had called forth 
the Act of 1548, which anticipated the Combination Laws of 
the eighteenth century by imposing severe penalties upon 
those who associated together to “do their works but at a 
certain price and rate ” 4 . The Act did not prevent com¬ 
binations as is shown in the charge made to a grand jury 
in 1638, instructing it to inquire "whether any artificers, 
workmen or labourers have promised or agreed together to 
make or do their works, but at certain rates. The end of 
these unlawful agreements ”, proceeded the judge, “ is but 
to deceive the people by setting excessive prices upon their 
works or commodities ” s . We get occasional glimpses of 
these ‘ unlawful agreements A letter from the Privy 
Council to the commissioners for the Mines Royal in 1614 
stated that “ divers inhabitants about the mines, that were 
gravers and carriers of peat and turf to the number of two 
hundred persons, who heretofore made great suit to be set 
on work, and did strive amongst themselves which of them 
should serve in the most loads of peat and other provisions, 
have of late (notwithstanding they had received their allot¬ 
ments for this year what everyone would bring in, and 
received part of their imprest money or wages for the same 
beforehand) combined together not to work, dig or carry 


1 

» 

1 

» 


Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort , 416-418 (1602). 
Unwin, Industrial Organization, 200 seq. 

Ibid. 215. 4 Supra, vol. i. 405, 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Verulam, 193. 
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any peat or other like provisions, unless they might have the 
prices raised a fourth part more than formerly was given and 
they had agreed to accept ” *. An embryonic union among 
shoemakers was disclosed in 1619 when one, Robert Ratcliffe, 
was presented at the Nottingham sessions “ for giving oath, 
and enticing divers and sundry shoemakers’ servants to agree 
and swear to several articles that in their combination they 
did agree unto, the said Ratcliffe administering oath himself 
not to work their three-sole shoes under three shillings and 
their two-sole shoes under two shillings and sixpence. . . . 

Item we present Henry Newcome for consenting and enticing 
many other to the like ” *. The institution of an oath was 
a traditional feature of shoemakers’ combinations. Nearly 
a century before a number of journeymen shoemakers at 
Wisbech, withdrawing from the town, bound themselves by 
oath not to work under certain rates, and threatened that 
none should “ come into the town to serve . . . but we will 
have an arm or a leg of him, except they will take an oath 
as we have done ” 3 . 

After the Restoration, perhaps owing to the decay of Ajurthi 
central control, references to labour unrest grow more ^° ro ‘ 
frequent. The ‘ clerk of the ropeyard' at the Portsmouth 
dockyard complained to the navy commissioners in 1663 
that he had been “ much obstructed in the discharge of his 
duty by the mutiny of the workmen. By hasty spinning 
they finish what they call a day’s work by dinner-time and 
refuse to work till four o'clock. Yesterday twenty-five of 
them left the work to go to the alehouse, where they still 
remain ”. He requested authority to dismiss a couple of 
the ringleaders in case of opposition. The ropemakers in 
their defence stated that the clerk had " such malice im¬ 
placable towards them that they cannot endure it, calling 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, p. 535. 

1 Records of Nottingham , iv. 362. 

• 1538: Letters and Papers , Foreign and Domestic , Henry VIII., vol. xiii. 
part i. 537 ; part ii. 21, 31, 33. In 1545 the wife of a merchant of the 
Staple wrote from Glapthorne to her husband : " Your eight wool>winders 
be at [the] point to go their ways, saying that they will not work no more 
for 2S. a sack, for they do not get 4d. a day ", They asked 4s. a sack, as 
they had in London, and to find themselves in meat and drink : ibid. xx. 
part ii, 176. 
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them dogs, rebellious rogues, and using much other reviling 
language, causing their creditors in the town not to trust 
them, and bringing in two of his own servants, who spoil 
the hemp in spinning As a result of the * mutiny ’ among 
the spinners in the dockyard, two of the ringleaders were 
discharged L In London the tendency among journeymen 
to combine together is revealed in the earliest records of the 
Feltmakers’ Company, which contain an ordinance (1667) 
enjoining the master and wardens to “ present to the court 
of lord mayor and aldermen a table of rates ” that “ the 
journeymen may not by combination or otherwise excessively 
at their pleasure raise their wages The ordinance was 
ineffective, for in 1698 the journeymen feltmakers confessed 
that they had held meetings “ wherein we have conspired 
and combined together to enhance the prices for making of 
hats, for which several of us now stand indicted ” ®. An 
attempt on the part of the London sawyers to obtain 
incorporation in 1670 as an independent organization was 
successfully resisted by the carpenters, joiners and ship¬ 
wrights, who represented that the sawyers worked for hire 
on the employer’s material, and their incorporation would 
be “ drawn into an evil precedent ” for other labourers to 
masons, bricklayers and plasterers; and “ if the said labourers 
be incorporated the smallest combination or confederacy 
amongst them can give a check to any of his majesty's or 
his subjects' works ” 3 . At Colchester, in 1676, the weavers 
made a demonstration directed apparently against an un¬ 
popular employer. " They were assembled ”, wrote a corre¬ 
spondent to the secretary of state, “ by the blowing of a 
horn about two in the morning, and so went round the town 
till they were three or four hundred They eventually 
dispersed, but " the trained bands were raised which were 
kept up about three weeks Six of the ringleaders were 
convicted—“ I do not believe all of them are worth ten 
pounds ” * The following year an incident is recorded at 
Trowbridge, where a party of men marched through the 

1 State Papers Domestic t 1663-1664, pp. 242, 244, 276, 

* Unwin, Industrial Organization , Appendix A, pp. 246, 250. 

* Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters* Company , 307-309. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1675-1676, pp. 513-514. 
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streets headed by a fiddler, calling on all who were of their 
side to follow them, their object being to raise wages from 
6s. per week to 6s. 6d. for working twelve hours a day >. 

That associations were not confined to workmen is indicated 
by an injunction, issued in 1696, to prosecute employers who 
entered into combinations directed against their workmen, 

“ as it is said to be done at Colchester ” *. 

In tracing the first beginnings of trade unionism, mention Friendly 
must also be made of friendly societies. This important societtes - 
institution provided the means whereby workmen and their 
families, who fell into a distressed condition, might obtain 
relief without recourse to the parish. It was significant in 
two ways—it marked the growth of a spirit of independence 
and self-reliance among workmen, who endeavoured by con¬ 
certed action to meet the misfortunes of life ; and it created 
the nucleus for trade unionism since benefit clubs easily 
developed into industrial associations. In the Middle Ages 
the craft gilds served as friendly societies 1 * 3 , and they be¬ 
queathed to the modern world the principle of a mutual 
insurance fund supported by voluntary subscriptions. In 
the reign of Elizabeth maimed and superannuated mariners 
were given pensions from a ‘ chest ’ at Chatham maintained 
by the contributions of sailors 4 ; and in 1618 the Merchant 
Adventurers of Bristol levied a penny in the pound upon the 
wages of their seamen ' towards the relief of poor seafaring 
men ’ in the Company’s almshouse 5 6 . In the eighteenth 
century there were numerous friendly societies in existence. 

“ There are in the metropolis and in many other parts of the 
kingdom ”, it was stated in 1767, “ societies or clubs of 
young labouring men who appropriate a trifling part of their 
weekly earnings towards raising a fund for the support of 
their members ” in case of sickness, accidents or age # . Near 
the end of the eighteenth century London contained six 

1 Hist, MSS. Comm . Various , i. 155. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1696, p. 205. 

* Supra , vol. i. 342. 

4 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , ii. 188. See also State Papers 

Domestic , 1638-1639, p. 6. 

6 Latimer, Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 79. 

* An Inquiry into the Management of the Poor (1767), 74. 
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hundred friendly societies, Sheffield fifty-two, Lancaster 
eighteen, Carlisle six l . Writing in 1797, Eden observed that 
“ since the commencement of the present [eighteenth] cen¬ 
tury friendly societies have been gradually extended to most 
parts of Great Britain ”, and he added : " In the North of 
England instances may be found of clubs of this kind which 
have existed above an hundred years ” *. His statement is 
borne out by the example of the keelmen of Newcastle 
mentioned above 8 . The legislature recognized the import¬ 
ance of friendly societies, in 1793, by an Act which conferred 
upon them a legal status and protected their funds, provided 
their rules were submitted for confirmation to the justices of 
the peace in quarter sessions 4 . 

The combinations formed among textile workers in the 
eighteenth century were the forerunners of the great trade 
unions of the nineteenth century. The ostensible purpose of 
these unions was to serve as benefit clubs for the relief of 
the sick. In Gloucestershire the members of a club paid 
twopence a week and received six shillings a week in times 
of sickness ; and in Wiltshire they were paid seven shillings * 
But benefit clubs, as we have said, readily assumed the 
character of trade societies, for when men who are engaged 
in the same occupation meet together at regular intervals, 
they inevitably begin to discuss trade grievances; and the 
consciousness of unity, inspired by their co-operation for 
purposes of mutual insurance, soon makes its influence felt 
in other directions. Our knowledge of the early trade union 
movement is derived mainly from the accounts given by the 
employers in their petitions to Parliament, which were 
naturally biassed. One of the earliest petitions dates from 
the year 1707. It represented that within the past four or 
five years " the weavers (who are very numerous) have in 
most towns, where the woollen manufactures are made, 

1 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 461; ii. 58, 310. For other 
instances, see ibid. i. 616 seq. Eden estimated that the London societies 
averaged 80 members each. For Sheffield, see Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades . 230. 

2 Eden, op. tit. i. 600. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. 127. For another example : infra , p. 531 (No. 1), 

4 Statutes at Large, xii. 388 seq. The rules of a friendly society in 
Norfolk (1784) are printed in Annals of Agriculture, xix. 262 seq. Sec infra, 
p. 53 1 (No. 2 )- 1 Parliamentary Papers (1802-3), vii. 24-25. 
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formed themselves into clubs, particularly at Taunton, and 
have a common seal, tipstaffs and colours, which they 
display at pleasure, and meet as often as they think fit at 
their club-house being an inn at Taunton ; and four or five 
persons appointed as their supervisors (if any of their club 
are about to be prosecuted) give them a certificate under 
their hands and common seal, and money out of their common 
stock, to travel from their families, whereby their families 
have become chargeable to their several parishes; and 
by their arbitrary proceedings they hinder many honest 
labourers, who refuse to join in their club, from using their 
lawful employments whereby they might get a comfortable 
maintenance for their families ’ ’. The Taunton club, proceeds 
the petition, "have committed many outrages and riots, and 
put many of her majesty’s subjects in great danger of their 
fives, forced many from their habitations, broken the common 
gaol and also private houses, and rescued several persons 
who were committed for the said crimes " *. At Bristol the 
journeymen " in imitation of others in divers places of the 
kingdom ” had formed a * confederacy which put forward 
the demands that no master weaver should take an appren¬ 
tice without its leave ; that the apprentice must be enrolled 
in its books ; and that a master should not employ a journey¬ 
man before he became a member of the confederacy, or 
brought a certificate that he was ' confederated ' at some 
other place *. The Government ordered an inquiry to be 
held and the offenders to be prosecuted * On several occa¬ 
sions in the next two decades the employers in the West of 
England renewed their attack upon the unions. They 
affirmed that trade was ‘ very much incommoded ’ by 
" riotous and tumultuous clubs and societies of workmen, 
who hinder labourers in the woollen manufactures from 
working therein except they have such exorbitant prices as 
the clubs prescribe and who “ threatened the masters to 
pull down their houses and bum their work unless they 
would agree with their terms ” *. 

1 House of Commons Journals , xv. 312. Similarly, Tiverton : ibid. 312. 

1 Ibid. 312. • Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland , iv. 393 - 394 * 

4 House of Commons Journals , xviii. 715 (1718); xx. 268 (1724). 
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The employers’ efforts were at length crowned with 
success. The ' mayor, capital burgesses and assistants ’ ot 
Tiverton, * being the principal merchants and traders in the 
woollen manufactures there presented a petition in 1726 
asserting that the wool-combers and weavers of the town 
and vicinity had formed clubs which assumed “ an arbitrary 
power to ascertain their wages ”, and committed outrages 
“ not only on their masters but also on their fellow-labourers 
who refused to join with them in such their practices, by 
breaking into houses, spoiling of wool, and cutting and 
destroying the pieces in the looms and the utensils of trade : 
whereby several poor persons have been reduced to penury 
and want. And such offenders have not only insulted the 
civil magistrates, but also abused and threatened the con¬ 
stables and other peace officers who are thereby deterred 
from executing of justice on them ” 1 . The ‘ poor oppressed 
weavers of Taunton ’ responded with a counter-petition, in 
which they set forth “the great hardships they labour under 
from their masters by paying their wages in goods and setting 
extravagant prices on such goods ” * Parliament appointed 
a committee to hold an inquiry. One witness deposed that 
the weavers had many clubs in the West of England where 
they made by-laws constituting officers, arranging places of 
meeting at which ‘ ensigns and flags ’ were openly displayed, 
fixing wages, and making allowances to unemployed work¬ 
men on travel. Another alleged that parties of weavers went 
round the weavers’ homes demanding money for the support 
of those committed to prison in the recent riots; and that 
any who did not pay their contributions, or worked at lower 
rates than others, were liable to have their looms ' cut ’ and 
their work stolen. Testimony of the unruly character of the 
weavers was given in a description of a riot in which they 
forced their way into a court of justice, assaulted the magis¬ 
trate, and rescued the prisoners a . Rioting was a common 
practice on the part of textile workers in the eighteenth 
century for drawing attention to their wrongs; and the 

1 House of Commons Journals, xx. 598. Bristol, Exeter and Taunton 
presented similar petitions : ibid. xx. 598-599, 602. 

* Ibid. xx. 627. • Ibid. xx. 647-648. 
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wild passions of the West Country weavers and wool- 
combers easily flared up under the spur of their grievances 1 . 

As a result of the representations made by the employers, The com- 
the parliamentary committee supported the proposal for 
legislation “ to prevent unlawful combinations of workmen 1726. 
employed in the woollen manufactures " ; and a Bill based 
upon this recommendation passed into law in 1726. It 
forbade, under penalty of imprisonment, all combinations 
of weavers and wool-combers formed with the object of 
regulating the industry and improving the conditions of 
labour; and breach of contract, quitting an employer’s 
service before the expiration of the period for which the 
workman had been hired, was made a criminal offence *. 

The Act was intended by its authors to stifle the trade union 
movement at its birth, but one thing should be remembered. 

It was not a purely one-sided measure, for it also contained 
provisions for the ‘ better payment of wages While the 
State refused to recognize the right of workmen to combine 
together for the protection and advancement of their economic 
interests, it still accepted some responsibility for safe¬ 
guarding those interests. This was demonstrated not long 
after (1727) when the weavers of Wiltshire and Somerset¬ 
shire presented a petition to the King, complaining of the 
combinations of their masters, who had lengthened the 
warping bars and made illegal deductions from their wages 
' upon pretence of damages ’ in the cloth. The King referred 
the matter to a committee of the Privy Council, which after 
hearing evidence concluded that the clothiers had given 
grounds for the complaints of the weavers. As a result of 
its intervention the clothiers and weavers drew up articles 
of agreement, which not only fixed the size of the warping 
bars, but ordered all disputes between clothiers and weavers 

1 Several accounts of riots are given in Dunsford, Historical Memoirs 
of Tiverton (1790), 208-209, 226, 228, 230 $eq. ; Smith, Chronicon Rustic urn - 
Commerciale (ed. 1747), ii. 301 seq. ; The Gentleman’s Magazine, viii. 658 ; 
ix. 213 ; xx. 41 ; xxii. 237. See also Lipson, The History of the Woollen 
and Worsted Industries , 122*124. For a riot among the Colchester weavers: 

Victoria County History, Essex, ii. 399. 

* Statutes at Large, v. 435. While this Act was called forth by the 
combinations formed in the West Country, in the nineteenth century the 
industry was " entirely free from trade unionism ’*: Webb, Industrial 
Democracy (ed. 1913)* 763. note. 
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" concerning wages, damages, stoppages, arrears of wages or 
other disputes whatever any ways relating to the manufac¬ 
turing woollen cloth ” to be referred to two justices of the 
peace, with the right of appeal from their decision to quarter 
sessions. On this occasion the Privy Council acted as a 
court of conciliation, and the machinery which was set up 
embodied the principle of arbitration. The weavers, while 
admonished not “ to right themselves in an illegal manner " 
by forming combinations, were at the same time recom¬ 
mended to lay their grievances ‘ in a regular way ’ before the 
King, who " would be always ready to grant them relief 
suitable to the justice of their case ” *. And the very next 
year the justices of Gloucestershire revived the system of 
wage-assessments *. This attitude affords a striking contrast 
with the change of front at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the State stripped itself of the right to regulate 
the industrial life of the community, without recognizing 
that its abdication of authority involved the need for a fresh 
orientation of policy towards the trade union movement *. 
Employers’ The real criticism against the Act of 1726 is that it did 
combina- n0 { distribute justice with an even hand. It left the em- 
ployers free 30 to exercise a right which was refused to working 
men ; and, as Adam Smith expressly tells us 4 , they entered 
into combinations, " always conducted with the utmost 
silence and secrecy ”, in order to “ sink the wages of labour 
It was difficult to prove the existence of a secret association, 
because the employers could have tacit understandings as to 
the wages they would pay without attaching their signatures 
to a single scrap of paper; it was still more difficult to 
obtain a verdict in a court of law, for the employers could 
transfer the suit to the central courts, and involve their 
opponents in legal expenses entirely beyond their capacity 
to support. In any case, however, the laws against com¬ 
binations were powerless to check the development of 

1 House of Commons Journals, xx. 747. 

1 Supra, p. 266, • See supra, p. 324, note 5. 

Until 1800 : infra , Appendix, p. 531, No. 3. 

4 The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 69. There is mention of an 
association formed by employers in Gloucestershire in 1728: House of 
Commons Journals , xxvii. 503. For other references, see The Gentleman's 
Magazine, ix. 9, 237 (1739) ; Kirby, A Letter to a Member of Parliament 
(1787), 6. Also see supra, pp. 266, 391. 
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trade unionism * They could drive the movement under¬ 
ground ; they could awaken a sense of injustice in the hearts 
of those who considered themselves robbed of a natural 
instrument, by which to safeguard their interests; but they 
could not uproot the irresistible instinct which prompts 
great bodies of men to associate together for the redress of 
their wrongs. In spite of common law and statute law 
trade unionism persisted throughout the eighteenth century, 
and bequeathed its traditions to the unions of the nine¬ 
teenth century *. 


The wool-combers were the most highly organized body wool 
of textile workers. We get glimpses 3 of a seventeenth- 
century combers' union at Coggeshall in Essex, which was 
apparently an offshoot of a Company of Clothiers, Fullers, 
Baymakers and New Drapers. Originating in a movement 
to keep out ‘ intruders ’ from their trade, it assumed the 
form of a friendly society “ for the maintaining of those 
amongst them that fell into want, in imitation of their 
brethren at Colchester The ' Articles of the Combers’ 
Purse ’ (1688) stated that “ being deeply sensible how in¬ 
cident we poor labouring men be to fall into decay through 
the many calamities, afflictions and troubles that do attend 
us, and thereby we stand in need of help from others: we 
have therefore concluded to maintain a purse for the relief 
of such of our trade as shall comply with us herein. Not 
that we do in the least contemn that excellent law of this 
land, whereby every parish is enjoined to provide for their 
own poor, nor do we slight the care and charity of our 
superiors Contributions were fixed at sixpence a month 
and a shilling on entrance ; if the fund fell short a special 

1 This does not mean that the Act was a dead letter. Two journeymen 
wool-combers were sent to prison at Norwich in 1747 for joining a union : 

The Gentleman's Magazine , xvii. 153. 

* Gaskell, Artisans and Machinery (1836), 290, believed that handloom 
weavers “ have rarely combined ”, and he attributed this to the supposition 
that they were “ a far more moral and conscientious body of people than 
the factory labourers ”, and toiled on ” nearly in silence ”—a view hardly 
borne out by their early history. Poverty and isolation prevented the 
creation of strong and' permanent unions among them : see Report on the 
Handloom Weavers (1834), x. 406, 419, 437, 453. 

8 Hist MSS . Comm. Various , viii. 579 seq . 
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levy was to be imposed. The object of the fund was to 
ensure that when any member " or his charge be afflicted, 
he shall not sell, pawn or embezzle any of his goods or 
wearing clothes, nor run himself into debt, but to be in as 
good a condition when it shall please God to restore him as 
he was when he was first taken ”. It was stipulated that no 
one who received parish relief should be entitled to draw 
benefit pay. The combers’ friendly society was short-lived, 
and in 1690 the members “ broke up their purse ” owing to 
dissensions in their midst. 

The combers’ unions appear to have embraced in their 
ranks the vast majority of wool-combers: in the counties 
of Somerset and Devon it was said that not one comber in 
a hundred was outside a union *. The kingdom was mapped 
out into districts, each of which served as the province of 
an independent society ; and we are told that the members 
of the different societies refused to mix or work with one 
another, “ so that a Yorkshire or Lancashire wool-comber 
could not obtain employment amongst the Midland wool- 
combers, whose chief society or club is held in Leicester¬ 
shire ” *. However this may be, the unions—which origin¬ 
ated as benefit societies for the relief of the infirm and the 
unemployed 8 —developed into close corporations that tried 
to restrict their membership to the privileged few. The 
wool-combers were accustomed to take not more than two 
apprentices other than their eldest sons, and refused to 
instruct the apprentices and servants of their employers, in 
order to “ prevent the trade being overstocked with hands ”, 
and so maintain the standard of wages 4 . Their relations 
with their employers were in these circumstances far from 
harmonious. An anonymous pamphlet entitled A Short 
Essay upon Trade in General: By a Lover of his Country 
(1741), written by Thomas Cowper s , contains an attack upon 

1 House of Commons Journals, xlix. 323 (1794). 2 Ibid. 395 (1794). 

• Ibid. 324; Dunsford, Historical Memoirs of Tiverton (1790), 205 ; 
Cowper, A Short Essay upon Trade in General (1741), 40 ; Alcock, Observa¬ 
tions on the Defects of the Poor Laws (1752), 37. 

4 House of Commons Journals, xlix. 322, 395 ; The Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine, xvii. 153. 

1 The authorship, hitherto unknown, is disclosed in House of Commons 
Journals , xxiv. 158. 
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the wool-combers whom it represents as wielding an absolute 
control over the industry, fixing the price of wool-combing, 
and allowing no one to employ a comber who was not a 
member of their union. “ If he did, they agreed one and all 
not to work for him ; and if he had employed twenty, they 
all of them turned out, and often times were not satisfied 
with that but would abuse the honest man that would labour, 
and in a riotous manner beat him, break his comb-pots and 
destroy his working tools A worsted manufacturer of 
Nottinghamshire, William Toplis, who claimed to be the 
inventor of a combing machine, declared in 1794 that " the 
manufacturers are entirely at the mercy of their combers 
and must pay them whatever wages they demand, particu¬ 
larly when trade is in a flourishing state ; insomuch that if 
a manufacturer displeases one wool-comber, ail the others 
either quit his service entirely or until he appeases the 
offended member, and no other wool-comber will work for 
him so long as he continues under the displeasure of any of 
the members of their society ” x . The wool-combers were 
denounced as " a self-constituted corporation bound by laws 
of their own making ”, whose members raised their wages at 
their own pleasure, and were in the habit of leaving their 
employers’ service " in the most unwarrantable manner ” : 
in short, " a set of men whom neither Law nor Morals have 
yet been able to restrain ” *. 

The unions of cloth-workers or cloth-finishers first emerge cioth- 
into prominence at the end of the eighteenth century. An^”*^ r * 
account of the Yorkshire union—the Croppers’ Society, 
corresponding to the Cloth-Dressers’ Society in the West of 
England—is given in the Report on the State of the Woollen 
Manufacture (1806). “ It appears that there has existed for 
some time an Institution or society among the woollen 
manufacturers, consisting chiefly of cloth-workers. In each 
of the principal manufacturing towns there appears to be a 

1 House of Commons Journals , xlix. 395. 

# Ibid. xlix. 546. For a striking episode in the history” of the wool- 
combers of Tiverton, see Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries , 124. At Norwich in 1752 a strike of journeymen wool-combers 
lasted some weeks : The Gentleman's Magazine, xxii. 382, 476. 
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society composed of deputies chosen from the several shops 
of workmen, from each of which town-societies one or more 
deputies are chosen to form what is called the central 
committee, which meets as occasion requires at some place 
suitable to the local convenience of all parties. The powers 
of the central committee appear to pervade the whole 
Institution ; and any determination or measure which it may 
adopt may be communicated with ease throughout the whole 
body of manufacturers. Every workman on his becoming 
a member of the society receives a certain card or ticket on 
which is an emblematical engraving, the same—the com¬ 
mittee are assured—both in the North and the West of 
England, that by producing his ticket he may at once show 
he belongs to the society. The same rules and regulations 
appear to be in force throughout the whole district; and 
there is the utmost reason to believe that no cloth-worker 
would be suffered to carry on his trade, otherwise than in 
solitude, who should refuse to submit to the obligations and 
rules of the society. A stated weekly contribution, greater 
or less according to existing circumstances, is required from 
every member ; and ... it also appears that from the same 
fund liberal weekly allowances have been made to whole 
shops of workmen who have turned out, as it is called—that 
is, who have illegally combined to quit the service of some 
particular master who had become obnoxious to them, 
and thereby to force him into_ a compliance with their 
terms " *. 

The members of the Croppers’ Society were forbidden to 
work with non-unionists, and any cloth-worker who applied 
for work at one of the shops was required to show his 
ticket to the journeymen. If a dispute arose between a 
workman and his employer, and the union considered the 
workman in the right, all the men in the shop were called 
out, and during the strike no other member of the society 
was allowed to work for the master under penalty of ‘ dis¬ 
inheritance ' from the district. It was said that no Acts of 
Parliament availed against the will of the ' Institution 
" I believe ”, said an employer, " they would obey the 

1 Parliamentary Papers (1806), iii. page 16 of the Report. 
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Institution of the workmen rather than obey the law of the 
land ” *. The Yorkshire union seems to have comprised the 
bulk of the cloth-workers *. Its objects were to raise wages, 
to prescribe the age at which apprentices should be taken, 
and regulate their numbers in accordance with the number 
of journeymen, and to resist the introduction of machinery. 
And during the eighteenth century 8 the cloth-workers main¬ 
tained their traditional practices in the face of the efforts 
of the capitalists to break loose from restrictions which 
obstructed the free development of their business. 


The cotton industry was destined in the early decades of cotton 
the nineteenth century to take the lead in the evolution 
of trade unionism, but the organization of cotton operatives 
had already begun by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
since it was expressly included in the Combination Act of 
1749 1 * * 4 * . The worsted small ware weavers were associated as 
early as 1747, when they framed rules governing apprentice¬ 
ship ; and in 1756, a year of labour unrest due to the high 
price of com, they held monthly meetings attended by a 
delegate from each * shop ’—a term which signified the group 
of workpeople employed by a manufacturer 6 . Three years 
later a notice in The Manchester Mercury * drew attention to 
“ an unlawful combination among the worsted smallware 
weavers under the name of being members or being connected 
with or payers to a box ”, and it gave warning " that all 
persons who are in any ways concerned in those unlawful 
combinations, or are in any ways aiding or assisting thereto, 
will be prosecuted to the utmost rigour of the law ; and that 
no weavers will be taken to work that are in any ways con¬ 
cerned in those unlawful combinations ”. An indictment of 
the offenders was only withdrawn on their engaging to 

1 Parliamentary Papers (1806), iii. 178-179. * Ibid . 231-232. 

* And beyond. In 1834 the ‘ Croppers ' were described as “ the most 
restless men in the Cloth trade and the ringleaders in almost all strikes ” ; 

Character, Object, and Effects of Trades' Unions (1834), 58. 

4 Infra, pp. 407-408. 

• Daniels, The Early English Cotton Industry, 40-44 ; Wadsworth and 

Mann, The Cotton Trade , 343. The smallware trade included laces, tapes, 
etc .: the check trade included stuffs for aprons, gowns, shirts, etc.: 
Daniels, op. cit. 25-27. 4 Quoted in Daniels, op. cit. 44. 

VOL. Ill . ^ 
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“ work for the prices already agreed upon with our respective 
masters, or such other wages as the circumstances of the 
trade make reasonable for the time being ” ; and “ never 
enter into, or promote, or encourage any combination what¬ 
soever for the raising wages or any other unlawful purpose 
whatsoever 

Combinations also existed among the check weavers who 
were at variance with their employers over the standard 
length of cloth, the price for weaving it, and the employ¬ 
ment of ‘ illegal' workmen *. These disputes provoked a 
strike in 1758 in Manchester and the neighbourhood last¬ 
ing several weeks. At the assizes Lord Mansfield in his 
charge to the grand jury referred to “ great disturbances in 
Lancashire, occasioned by several thousands having left their 
work and entered into combinations for raising their wages, 
and appointed meetings at stated times, formed themselves 
into a committee at such meetings, and established boxes, 
and fixed stewards in every township for collecting money 
for supporting such weavers as should by their committee 
be ordered to leave their masters, and made other dangerous 
and illegal regulations ; that they had insulted and abused 
several weavers who had refused to join in their schemes and 
continued to work ; and had dropped incendiary letters with 
threats to masters that had opposed their designs. His 
lordship . . . strongly urged to the jury the necessity of 
suppressing all such combinations and conspiracies on any 
pretence whatsoever; gave them an account of all the 
attempts of the like nature that had been made at different 
times and in different parts of the kingdom ; and told them 
that an active and vigilant execution of the laws ih being 
had always been sufficient to suppress such attempts ” 2 . The 
strike collapsed and some of the weavers were brought to 
trial. A subsequent episode showed that the textile workers 
in the cotton industry did not abandon their organization, 
which in 1781 was strong enough to force the employers to 
enter into an agreement with them. The smallware weavers 
had threatened to withdraw from the service of their masters 


1 For the term ' illegal \ see supra, vol, ii. 41. 

• Daniels, op. cit. 45-46 ; Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit. 362 seq. 
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unless their price-lists were accepted. On this occasion the 
employers did not have recourse to prosecution, but made 
proposals which appear to have compromised the dispute 1 . 

In the tailoring industry trade unionism made its appear- Tailor* 
ance early in the eighteenth century. The conditions here umom - 
were favourable to its rise. The industry was organized on 
a capitalist basis—some master tailors of London, whose 
number in the middle of the eighteenth century was esti¬ 
mated at one thousand, employed at certain periods of the 
year thirty or more working tailors, called journeymen 
tailors 2 . Among the latter, who were ‘ as numerous as 
locusts ’ and generally ‘ as poor as rats’ 8 , unrest was chronic, 
due to fluctuating wages and the debilitating nature of their 
work. Their normal rates of wages seemed high in com¬ 
parison with those of textile workers in general, but their 
occupation being seasonal they were often out of work 
during several months in the year 4 . At 2s. 6d. a day the 
journeyman’s wage was said to average throughout the year 
gs. a week, while his expenses ‘ for himself only ’ amounted 
to 8s. 6d. (without reckoning clothes, ' sickness and other 
incident charges ’)*. 

“ For breakfast, more than the master’s allowance o o£ 


For meat, drink and bread for dinner . .06 

On the shopboard, in the afternoon, a pint of beer o i| 
Bread, cheese and beer for supper . . .03 

One day’s expenses . . . .011 

Sunday’s expense . . . . .10 

The other five days’ expense . . .47 

Lodging for a week . . . .10 

Washing for a week . . . . .08 

Shaving for a week . . . . .04 

8 6 ” 


Moreover the hours of work were long, and “ by sitting so 
many hours in such a position, almost double on the shop- 

1 Daniels, op. cit. 53*54 ; Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit. 371 seq. 

* Galton, Select Documents : The Tailoring Trade , 51, 54-55. 

* Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), 193. 4 Ibid, 

6 Galton, op. cit. 53-54. For other budgets, see infra , Appendix, p. 531, 
No. 4. 
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board, with their legs under them and poring so long over 
their work by candle-light, their spirits are exhausted, nature 
is wearied out, and their health and sight are soon impaired ” *. 
It is therefore not surprising that they began early to form 
combinations. 

In 1721 the master tailors of London complained that 
their journeymen, “ to the number of seven thousand and 
upwards, have lately entered into a combination to raise 
their wages and leave off working an hour sooner than they 
used to do ; and for the better carrying on their design have 
subscribed their respective names in books prepared for that 
purpose at the several houses of call or resort (being public 
houses in and about London and Westminster) where they 
use; and collect several considerable sums of money to 
defend any prosecutions against them They insisted upon 
12s. gd. per week, instead of 10s. gd. ‘ the usual wages and 
ceased work at eight o'clock at night instead of nine, * their 
usual hour, time out of mind ’ *. The * house of call ’, 
alluded to in this petition, played an important role in the 
industry. It facilitated the formation of a trade union by 
providing a common meeting-place, where working tailors 
assembled and learnt to organize their forces; and it also 
served the purpose of a labour exchange where masters made 
inquiries when they wanted hands. In addition “ custom 
has established it into a kind of law that the house of call 
gives them credit for victuals and drink while they are un¬ 
employed ; this obliges the journeymen, on the other hand, 
to spend all the money they earn at this house alone. The 
landlord, when once he has got them in his debt, is sure to 
keep them so, and by that means binds the poor wretch to 
his house " *. The men, in their response to the masters' 
attack, urged that “ to work fifteen hours per day [i.e. from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m.] is destructive to the men’s health, and 
especially their sight, so that at forty years old a man is not 
capable by his work to get his bread. Therefore the journey¬ 
men are willing to work from six in the morning until eight 

1 Gal ton, op, cit. 52. 

1 House 0/ Commons Journals , xix. 416, 424*425 ; Galton, op, cit. 1-4. 

# Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747), 193. 
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at night, allowing half an hour for breakfast and an hour for 
dinner They further pointed out that “ the masters are 
now subscribing and making purses of money to persecute 
the journeymen, as much as the journeymen are to defend 
themselves " x . As a result of the employers’ representa¬ 
tions Parliament passed an Act in 1721, which declared The Ad 
illegal all agreements between journeymen tailors “for ofl721 - 
advancing their wages or for lessening their usual hours of 
work Hours were fixed at six to eight 2 ; and wages from 
March 25 to June 24 were to be “ any sum not exceeding 
2s. per diem, and for the rest of the year is. 8d. per diem ”. 

The justices of the peace at their quarter sessions were 
empowered “ to take into their consideration the plenty or 
scarcity of the time, and other circumstances necessarily to 
be considered, and to alter the wages and hours of work . . . 
upon application to be made to them for that purpose 
The Act laid penalties on masters who gave, and on journey¬ 
men who took, wages in excess of the authorized rates 
except when work was done overtime. It also provided that 
no unemployed journeyman “ shall refuse to enter into work 
or employment after request made for that purpose by any 
master tailor ”, under penalty of being “ sent to the house of 
correction there to be kept to hard labour for any time not 
exceeding two months ” s . 

The intervention of Parliament, if it did not stamp out Later his- 
the movement among the working tailors of London, at tZaJrl* 1 * 
least drove it underground. It emerged again into the light “ nions - 
of day in 1744, when the Privy Council was informed that 
" great numbers of journeymen (about 15,000) had entered 
into a combination, refusing to work for the wages estab¬ 
lished by law, and were supported in it by the keepers of 
the ale-houses where they resort; that they threatened to 
fire the masters’ houses, and abused those who in obedience 
to the laws continue to work ” 4 . The next year the journey¬ 
men carried their case to the House of Commons, their main 

1 An Abstract of the Master Taylors* Bill before the Honourable House of 
Commons , with the Journeymen's Observation on each Clause of the said Bill . 

* They had an hour for dinner, and an allowance of i Jd. for breakfast. 

* Statutes at Large , v. 232-234. 

4 Galton, op, cit, p. xxx. 
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argument being that owing to irregularity of employment 
the legal rate was insufficient. “ Those poor laborious 
tradesmen are rarely employed by the master tailors more 
than one-half and never above two-third parts of the year, 
which at a medium will reduce the statute wages not to 
exceed fourteen pence per diem for the whole year 
Nevertheless, in spite of their appeal to “ their birth-right 
secured to them by Magna Carta and the ancient constitu¬ 
tion of this realm ”, Parliament declined to take action L A 
few years later (1751) the justices of Middlesex increased the 
wages of tailors to 2s. 6d. per day in summer and 2s. in winter. 
Their order affected only the journeymen tailors of West¬ 
minster ; and those of the city of London applied to the 
London quarter sessions, which fixed their wages at 2s. per 
day for three-quarters of the year and 2s. 6d. for the remain¬ 
ing quarter, and at the same time reduced the hours of work 
by one. Thereupon the journeymen tailors of Westminster 
again approached the Middlesex magistrates with the demand 
for a similar reduction of hours, which provoked the em¬ 
ployers to appeal direct to the House of Commons *. The 
control of the justices embraced only the area comprised 
within the ' Weekly Bills of Mortality ’ ; and it became the 
practice for master tailors, who wished to evade the legal 
restrictions and attract the best workmen, to carry “ their 
work and workmen out of the Bills of Mortality, by which 
means . . . they give larger wages, and in times of hurry 
can get journeymen from other masters " *. To check this 
practice, the Act of 1768 established uniform rates of wages 
in the city of London and five miles around; at the same 
time wages were raised to ‘ any sum not exceeding ’ 2s. 7$d. 
per day throughout the year, and the hours of work were 
confirmed at six a.m. to seven p.m. 4 . The significance of this 
legislation lies in the fact that, although it sought the re¬ 
pression of trade unionism, it did not leave the journeymen 
unprotected since it provided machinery for the control of 

* House of Commons Journals , xxiv. 733-734. 

* Ibid . xxvi. 376~377* 3 Ibid. xxxi. 535. 

4 Statutes at Large , viii. 57. One hour was allowed for dinner. In the 
case of a general mourning the wage could be increased to 5s. ifd. The 
daily wage was raised to 3s. ijd. in 1772 : Galton, op. cit . p. L 
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wages. Actually the rates paid in the tailoring industry 
were in excess of statute wages, so that the Act in practice 
fixed the minimum and not the maximum 1 . Nor was the 
law against combinations among working tailors any more 
successful in its object. In the opening years of George III.'s 
reign a report made to the Home Office stated that the 
journeymen tailors ‘ within the Bills of Mortality ’ had 
formed themselves into a kind of republic, holding illegal 
meetings at forty-two different public-houses, and appointing 
from each of these houses two persons to constitute the 
‘ grand committee for the management of the town which 
framed rules and orders for the direction of the masters and 
journeymen *. Outside London evidence of concerted action 
appears among the journeymen tailors of several towns, 
including Sheffield (1720), Cambridge (1721), Liverpool 
(1756), and Birmingham (1777), where they opposed the 
introduction of piecework 3 . 

In other occupations we have information of trade union Trade 
activity, indicating the existence of strained relations between 
capital and labour. One of the charges against the journey- occupa- 
men tailors of London in 1721 was that their combination Uons ’ 
set a “ very ill example to journeymen in all other trades; 
as is sufficiently seen in the journeymen curriers, smiths, 
farriers, sail-makers, coach-makers, and artificers of divers 
other arts and misteries, who have actually entered into 
confederacies of the like nature; and the journeymen 
carpenters, bricklayers and joiners have taken some steps for 
that purpose and only wait to see the event of others ” 4 . 

In 1749 the Act against combinations in the woollen industry 
was extended to journeymen dyers, journeymen hot-pressers, 
and all other persons in the cloth manufacture who were 
not already included; as well as to journeymen employed 
in the manufactures of silk, mohair, fur, hemp, flax, linen, 

1 In 1800 the master tailors petitioned to be protected from prosecu¬ 
tions for paying " greater wages than are allowed by law " : House of 
Commons Journals , lv. 922-923. 

* Home Office Papers , 1760-1765, p. 429 (1764). 

• Gal ton, op, cit. 23, 73 ; Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades , 237 ; Wadsworth 

and Mann, The Cotton Trade , 376-377. 4 Galton, op . cit, 2-3. 
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cotton, fustian, iron, leather and hat-making 1 * * . Unrest 
among the workmen in the silk industry—manifested in 
rioting and the destruction of looms, the property of their 
employers—was responsible for the Act of 1773, which again 
forbade silk weavers to " enter into any combination to 
raise the wages *' *. This Act also contained provisions for 
settling the rates of wages in the silk industry®, so that it 
belongs to the same category as the Act of 1721 regulating 
the tailoring industry. Encouraged by the concession made 
to the silk weavers, the frame-work knitters in the Midland 
counties formed in 1777 a Stocking-Makers' Association for 
Mutual Protection, in order to press upon Parliament their 
demand for the legal regulation of wages. Bills were intro¬ 
duced in 1778 and 1779 but they failed to pass, and the 
disappointment of the artisans led to a riot at Nottingham 
where several hundred frames were broken. The interest of 
this episode is that it called forth a rival union of employers, 
who pledged themselves to resist the interference of the 
legislature as tending to drive the manufacture to France 4 . 
Among the Sheffield cutlers, filesmiths and grinders, bene¬ 
fit clubs came into existence during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. They doubtless intervened in industrial 
disputes, but a trade union movement among metal workers 
only became active in the last decade under the stimulus of 
rising prices*. Even in the paper-making industry, near 
the end of the eighteenth century, the workmen of a 
Hertfordshire parish were indicted for conspiring to compel 


1 Statutes at Large , vi. 430. 

a Ibid, viii, 259, For the riots, see The Gentleman's Magazine, xxxiii. 
514. 

* Supra , p. 270. It was supplemented by later Acts extending its 
provisions to manufactures of silk mixed with other materials (1792), and 
to female workers in the silk trades (181 i) : Brentano, On the History and 
Development of Gilds, p. clxxxix. 

4 Felkin, A History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery , 115-117, 229. 

4 Lloyd, 7 'he Cutlery Trades , 239-249. The Saw Smiths* Society, 
founded in 1797* provided unemployment and superannuation benefits: 
ibid. 247. Nothing appears to be known of combinations among smelters, 
founders and forgemen before the nineteenth century : Ashton, Iron and 
Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 205-208. There were strikes among coal¬ 
miners (supra, vol. ii. 124, 126), but " no lasting combinations " in the 
eighteenth century: Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (ed. 1920), 
44, note. 
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their employer to increase their wages by a shilling a week, 
and for threatening to quit his service if he refused to do so 
Combinations were not restricted to the workers in the pro¬ 
ductive industries. An organization existed among the com 
porters in London, who numbered about eight hundred. Its 
management was entrusted to a committee of six ‘ rulers ’ 
who fixed the price of labour ; and " if any of these porters 
work at an under-rate or defraud any man, they are immedi¬ 
ately turned out of the Society ” l0 . It may be observed in 
conclusion that, while the conception of a class struggle was 
not fully developed until the nineteenth century, it was given 
intermittent expression at a much earlier period. The indict¬ 
ment of an offender in the reign of Charles II. for wishing that 
“ all the gentry in the land would kill one another, so that 
the commonalty might live the better ” 2 , disclosed the latent 
feeling of class antagonism. 

1 Hertford County Records, ii. 167 (1790). A law against combinations 
in the paper manufacture was enacted in 1796 : Statutes at Large, xiii. 400. 

10 A book was kept at Billingsgate, where every ' poor freeman ’ could 
enter his name : Povey, The Unhappiness of England as to its Trade (1701), 
46-47. 

* Middlesex County Records, iii. 326 (1662). For an analysis of the 
causes of popular disturbances from 1660 to 1714, see Beloff, Public Order 
and Popular Disturbances. 
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THE RELIEF OF THE POOR 

increase o/The creation of a national system of poor relief was the work 
destitution. o £ t j ie s i x t een th century. We have described elsewhere the 
factors responsible for the increase of destitution at this 
period—the development of sheep-farming at the expense 
of corn-growing, which involved the depopulation of villages; 
the growth of capitalism in industry and the expansion of 
foreign trade, which exposed the wage-earning community 
to the vicissitudes of an unstable commercial system; the 
changes in the currency, which effected a revolution in the 
general level of prices; and the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries, which aggravated all these evils by flinging upon the 
country-side the multitude of beggars whom in the past 
they had succoured \ Before the advancing tide of pauper¬ 
ism the religious and voluntary agencies which had served 
for the relief of the poor in the Middle Ages broke down 
completely, and the widening of the province of State 
action, hitherto confined to the regulation of begging and 
the repression of vagrancy*, now became an imperative 
need. 

Municipal The poor law of the sixteenth century, like the industrial 
menu. code generally, was moulded to a large extent upon municipal 

practices. Although, as will be seen later *, an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment had sketched out a whole poor-law programme as 
early as 1536, it remained nothing more than a sketch for 

1 Supra, pp. 294 seq. ; vol. i. i6i, 167, 171, 474 ; vol. ii. 64, 184. 

* The earliest poor law (1388) simply acknowledged the right of the 
impotent poor to beg: Statutes, ii. 58. For laws against vagrants, see 
infra , p. 422. 

• Infra, p. 416. 
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several decades 1 . In the interim the towns provided the 
main, though not the only *, field of administrative activity, 
and the experience which was gained as a result of their 
experiments furnished a solid basis, on which the legislature 
could construct a national system of poor relief. In its 
essentials the Elizabethan poor law was little more than the 
application, on a national scale, of principles which had 
already been worked out by the municipal authorities : and 
its importance lies less in the novelty of the organization 
which it created, than in its extension to the rural community 
at large. 

London was the first in the field, and the successive London. 
stages in the evolution of its poor relief were reproduced 
with fidelity in the enactments of the legislature. The 
initial step was taken early in the reign of Henry VIII. when 
begging was put on an organized basis, and the right to ask 
for alms was restricted to the impotent, who were given a 
badge to show that they were licensed to beg. The next 
step foreshadowed the system of compulsory assessment: 
the municipal authorities in 1533 appointed persons to 
collect “ the devotions of parishioners for the poor folk 
weekly, and to distribute them to the poor folk at the church 
doors The third step was the institution of a com¬ 
pulsory poor rate in 1547—apparently the first of its kind 4 . 

After the dissolution of the monasteries the secular author¬ 
ities were compelled to take over some of the old foundations 
in order to make provision for the sick and infirm : amongst 
them St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was granted to the City 
by Henry VIII. and refounded under municipal control. 

But the attempt to provide for the maintenance of these 
establishments on a voluntary footing speedily broke down, 
and London was driven to adopt the principle which was 
destined to revolutionize the basis of poor relief, by substitut¬ 
ing the principle of compulsory taxation—equal in its 

1 Until 1572-1576 : infra, p. 439. 

* This is sometimes overlooked : cf. the activities of the Council of the 
North (infra, p. 428), For continental experiments, see Some Early Tracts 
on Poor Relief (ed. Salter). 

* Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief , 26. 

4 The Order is printed in Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and 
Power), ii. 305. 
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incidence on all according to their means—for voluntary 
almsgiving, unequal alike in its incidence and distribution. 

London not only set the precedent for the first com¬ 
pulsory poor rate, but in other directions its organization of 
poor relief anticipated the main lines upon which subsequent 
legislation was destined to develop : the care of the father¬ 
less, the relief of the sick and impotent, the provision of work 
for the willing, and the reform of the idle. This classifica¬ 
tion, and the methods of dealing with the different categories 
of the poor, give historic importance to the programme 
drawn up in 1552 when the citizens made suit to the Privy 
Council that the royal palace of Bridewell should be con¬ 
verted into a house of correction. Among the “ needy and 
miserable persons ”, they explained 1 , “ we espied three 
sundry sorts which were diversely to be provided for: the 
succourless poor child, the sick and impotent, the sturdy 
vagabond or idle person. And first, we thought to begin 
with the poor child that he might be harboured, clothed, fed, 
taught and virtuously trained up, which thing we have 
(God be praised) already begun 2 . Next we thought to take 
up out of the streets the miserable aged, sore and sick 
persons (which also we have done) and the same to harbour, 
and by physic and surgery to cure and make whole *. Now 
resteth for the third sort an house of occupations to be 
erected: wherein as well the child, when he is brought up 
and grown to years and found unapt to learning, neither any 
honest person desireth or would have his service, may there 
be exercised and occupied, as also the sore and sick when 
they be cured.... And unto this shall be brought the sturdy 
and idle, and likewise such prisoners as axe quit at the 
sessions, that there they may be set to labour. . . . The 
foundation shall be this. Certain godly and honest citizens 
will deliver matter in stock, whereof the idle shall be set on 
work—as wool, yam, flax, wire, leather, etc. And when the 
same shall be wrought, to receive the same wrought wares in 

1 Bowen, Extracts from the Records and Court Books of Bridewell 
Hospital (1798), Appendix, No. ii. 

* Christ's Hospital for children. 

s St. Thomas's Hospital in Southwark for the aged and sick, together 
with St. Bartholomew's Hospital, refotmded by Henry VIII. 
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satisfaction of the stock, allowing for the workmanship 
thereof, and always as the wares are wrought to renew the 
stock. And thus shall there never lack matter whereon the 
idle shall be occupied 

The organization of poor relief in London thus con- influx 0/ 
sisted of three kinds of institutions: Christ’s Hospital for p ““ 0 pers 
children, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s London. 
Hospital for the sick, and Bridewell for vagrants. These 
institutions could not cope with all the poor of London, 
and more were relieved outside than inside the hospitals 1 ; 
further, in addition to those who came under their special 
care, there was a class of * decayed poor citizens ’ who 
received outdoor relief in the shape of a weekly pension 2 . 

But the system when put into execution did not realize all 
the expectations formed by its authors; and the Privy 
Council in 1589 admonished the lord mayor to take better 
care that “ vagabond and idle persons that go up and down 
the streets a-begging might be restrained ” *. The reason of 
its partial failure, apart from the negligence of the officials, 
provided the strongest argument in favour of a national 
system—London could relieve its own poor but it could not 
' relieve England ’ 4 . A ' great concourse of people of all 
sorts' flocked to London from every part of the kingdom. 

It draweth unto it, wrote John Howes, youths ‘ which spend 
Michaelmas rent in Midsummer moon ’, soldiers ' wanting 
wars to employ them', masterless men, lusty rogues and 
common beggars 5 . When a search was made for * rogues 
and masterless men ’ in 1582, the recorder of the city wrote 
to Burghley: " I did note that we had not of London, 
Westminster, nor Southwark, nor yet Middlesex nor Surrey 
above twelve. . . . The residue for the most were of Wales, 
Shropshire, Chester, Somerset, Berkshire, Oxford and 
Essex ” •. Newcomers were encouraged to settle in London 
by the facilities which existed for obtaining lodging there 

1 Howes, A Ffamyliar and Frendly Discourse (1587), ed. 1889, p. 42. 

* John Howes * MS. 1582 (ed. Lempriere), 15, 40. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1589-1590, p. 266. 

4 Howes, A Ffamyliar and Frendly Discourse (1587), ed. 1889, p. 37. 

4 Ibid . 47. 

* Original Letters Illustrative of English History (ed. Ellis), 1st ser. ii. 

286. 
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owing to the ' miserable covetousness ’ of the landlords of 
‘alleys’, who crowded tenants in their houses ‘pestering three 
or four inmates into one room ’ l . The difficulties created 
by the influx of paupers from other districts were largely 
instrumental in developing the settlement regulations, which 
became so prominent a feature of poor law administration *. 

The system of poor relief in the metropolis had its counter¬ 
part in the provincial towns, of which Norwich may serve as 
an example. In X549, two years later than London, a com¬ 
pulsory assessment was sanctioned 8 and in 1570 a census of 
the poor was taken, after which a Book of Orders was drawn 
up. These Orders 4 laid down that none should be suffered to 
beg on pain of whipping. The impotent poor were to receive 
a weekly allowance, youths and maidens were to be put to 
service, and the able-bodied but idle poor were to be com¬ 
mitted to a bridewell, or house of correction, where the men 
were to grind malt and the women to spin and card. The 
inmates of the bridewell were to be kept as prisoners to work 
for meat and drink for twenty-one days, or longer if necessary, 
“ and they shall not eat but as they can earn ”. They were 
to work from five to eight in summer and six to seven in 
winter, with “ one-half hour or more to eat and a quarter of 
an hour to spend in prayer ”. An ‘ officer surveyor ' was to 
go daily about the city, arresting those who seemed ‘ apt for 
bridewell ’ and bringing them before the mayor. Twelve 
children were to be brought up in St. Giles Hospital, where 
they were to be taught their * letters and other exercises as 
their capacities shall be able to attain ’. In each parish 
‘ select women ’ were to be appointed, whose duty was to 
receive in their houses women, maidens and children, con¬ 
signed to them by the authorities ‘ to work or learn letters '. 
Lastly, those who had not lived three years in the city were to 
be sent away with their families, and care was to be taken 
that no more strangers should be “ suffered here to inhabit 
as be not able to live of themselves, or be like to be chargeable 
to the city ”. The effect of these Orders was to decrease the 

1 Howes, A Ffamyliav and Frendly Discourse (1587), ed. 1889, p. 40. 

* Infra, pp. 457 seq. 

* Norwich Records (ed. Tingey), ii. 126. 

4 Ibid. 339, 344 seq. The date of the Orders is 1571. 
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number of beggars; and “ these things being noised abroad 
. . . was given unto the city great commendation 

London and Norwich present examples of compulsory Coventry 
assessments and the provision of work for the unemployed ani York ‘ 
some years before they were embodied in a national system of 
poor relief by Act of Parliament. Coventry and York afford 
other instances of municipalities which on their own initiative 
assumed responsibility for the workless. The aldermen of 
Coventry in 1547 were instructed to take a census of the 
inhabitants of their wards, and to find situations for those 
out of work : idlers were to be punished, and if they did not 
‘ amend ’ they suffered the penalty of expulsion : the deserv¬ 
ing poor were to be relieved ‘ by the common alms of the city 
out of the common chest': and every alderman with the 
constables “ shall go every week once throughout his ward 
and look upon the people what they do ” x . At York it was 
ordered in 1569 that the poor should be carried to St. George’s 
House, “ where the city wool lieth, then and there to be 
proved by the aldermen, wardens and twenty-four with the 
advice of Roger Lighe, clothier, what they can do ; and such 
of them as can do ought, or are meet to learn, to have wool 
delivered them by discretion of such as have charge thereof 
to work, and the said Roger to do his diligence to instruct 
such of the said poor as he shall perceive not perfect ”. In 
1587 the organization of relief was made more elaborate. 

Those who were not bom in the city were expelled and the 
rest were arranged in three classes. The aged and impotent 
were given a minimum sum of three half-pence a day ‘ under 
which sum a poor creature cannot live ’. Those able to work 
were found employment by a novel arrangement in which 
“ the civic officials provided the work, the amount varying in 
proportion to the provider’s dignity Each alderman had 
to keep four men at work, the councillors two men, and ex¬ 
occupants of the office of chamberlain one or two. Those 
who would not work were committed to the house of correc¬ 
tion or banished the city, and in every street persons were 
appointed to punish rogues and beggars 2 . 

1 Coventry Lett Booh (ed. Harris), 783-784, 

* Victoria County History , Yorkshire, iii. 466-467. 
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Features Although municipal regulations for relief of the poor 
'municipal differed in details, they present the same general features—a 
relief * census °f the poor was instituted, and begging was either 
e ><l ‘ prohibited or restricted to those licensed for the purpose; the 

impotent (where they were not allowed to beg) were supported 
by a weekly pension, and the sick provided for in hospitals 
which were sometimes mediaeval foundations reorganized 
under public management; children were brought up in 
industrial schools; the unemployed were found work ; and 
the idle and vagrant were committed to houses of correction. 
This municipal system was in marked contrast with the 
mediaeval. The relief was organized : it was in the hands of 
the secular authorities : it was based on compulsory taxation: 
it drew a distinction between the two classes of able-bodied 
poor, the willing and the idle, attempting in some cases to 
provide work for the former, and devising an entirely new 
method of dealing with the latter by the institution of houses 
of correction, for which there appears to be no mediaeval 
parallel in this country. 

The Act The national system of poor relief, embodied in a series of 
of 1536. statutes and supplemented by Orders of the Privy Council, 

proceeded on the same general lines. The first step was 
taken in the Act of 1531 \ which sought to put begging on an 
organized basis by licensing the aged and impotent poor to 
ask for alms. This was followed by the Act of 1536 *, which 
laid down in embryonic form all the fundamental principles 
of the Elizabethan poor law, with a single exception. These 
principles were as follows—the prohibition of begging ; the 
organized collection and distribution of alms amongst the 
aged and impotent; the division of the able-bodied into two 
classes, those willing to work for whom work was to be 
provided, and those unwilling to work on whom punishment 
was to be inflicted; and the apprenticing of pauper children. 
The Act provided that the authorities in towns, and the 
churchwardens or two others in every parish, were to collect 

1 Statutes, iii. 328-329. An earlier Act (1504) dealt with vagrancy: 
infra, p. 422. 

* Statutes, iii. 558 seq. 
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voluntary alms every Sunday and holy day for the relief of 
the impotent poor, so that ‘ none of them be suffered to go 
openly in begging ’; the able-bodied were to be ‘ kept to 
continual labour ’; children between the ages of five and 
fourteen were to be placed out to service with ‘ masters of 
husbandry or other crafts The clergy were to exhort the 
people to give alms for relieving the impotent poor and setting 
on work ‘ sturdy vagabonds and valiant beggars '; and no 
one was to give alms to the poor except in the' common box 
under penalty of forfeiting ten times the amount. 

The most important omission in the Act of 1536 was CompuU 
compulsory taxation. This omission was not repaired until * 2 J/ oor 
1572, and the interim was marked by tentative approaches 
to the principle of compulsion. In the first year of Edward 
VI. (1547) the curate was enjoined to "make, according to 
such talent as God hath given him, a godly and brief exhorta¬ 
tion to his parishioners ’’ to bestow alms on the poor *. A 
subsequent Act (1552) ordered that first the parish clergy 
should " gently exhort ” those who did " obstinately and 
frowardly refuse to give towards the help of the poor ”, and 
then the bishop was to endeavour to persuade him and 
" according to his discretion to take order for the reformation 
thereof” 2 . Mary (1555) returned to the Act of 1531: 
where the poor were too numerous for relief, certain of them 
could be licensed to beg and to wear badges 3 . Elizabeth, 
following the precedent set by London in 1533, authorized 
the appointment of collectors of alms (1563), and for the first 
time the legislature admitted the principle of compulsion in 
the case of refractory individuals. Where the clergy failed 
the justices were to try their powers of persuasion, and 
“if he or she shall obstinately and wilfully stand in the 
same ”, then an assessment was to be made by the magis¬ 
trates. When the poor were too numerous to be relieved 
by the parish, they could be licensed to beg within an ap¬ 
pointed area 4 . In 1572 the voluntary system, which had 
been gradually undermined by the procedure laid down in 

1 Statutes , iv. part i. 8. 

* Ibid. iv. part i. 132. Repeated in 1555 : ibid. iv. part i. 280. 

• Ibid. iv. part i. 281. 4 Ibid . iv. part i. 411 seq. 

VOL. Ill *7 
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earlier Acts, was discarded by the legislature, and a com¬ 
pulsory poor rate was assessed on all alike. The obligation 
was now laid upon the justices of the peace to assess the 
inhabitants of the parish, and appoint collectors and over¬ 
seers K Under the Act of 1598 the assessment was made by 
the overseers subject to the consent of the justices 2 . 

Survival of The Act of 1572 forbade begging in general and sub- 
charity. stituted compulsory assessments for almsgiving ; but the 
parishes were often a law to themselves. Northampton in 
1585 licensed twenty-one poor people to wear badges 
entitling them to 4 beg the town ' 8 ; and Dekker in 1621 
lamented the fact that there had been no collection for 
the poor in many parishes, 4 no, not these seven years ’ 4 . 
Moreover there still survived the traditional channels of 
relief, for example, the succour of impoverished members 
by the gilds 5 ; and there still existed opportunity for 
the display of private benevolence in the form of legacies 
bequeathed to the poor and in other ways # . In times of 
distress voluntary relief was still forthcoming in the shape of 
meals for the poor or the distribution of money 7 ; and indi¬ 
viduals, who had been afflicted with losses, were licensed to 
travel for a specified period 4 to collect the charitable alms 
of well-disposed people ’ 8 . On occasion, also, contributions 
to the fund for the poor were received from extraneous 
sources : thus the promoters of a London playhouse under¬ 
took to give 4 a very liberal portion of money weekly ’ 
towards the relief of the poor •. As late as 1693 the King 
appointed a week during which overseers in London were to 

1 Statutes, iv. part i. 593. 

1 Ibid. iv. part ii, 896. Non-resident occupiers of land were liable to 
rating: Caiman, The History of Local Rates in England (ed. 1927), 71 seq. 

9 Northampton Records (ed. Cox), ii. 179. 

4 Dekker, Greevous Grones for the Poore (1621), 14. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort, 418 ; ibid. Various , i. 75. One of the 
charges of the ^yeomanry in the London Weavers' Company against the 
livery was that the latter " have not made that provision for the poor 
members of the Company as by their trust they ought to have done M 
(c. 1649): Bland, Brown and Tawney, English Economic History: Select 
Documents, 311. 

• For legacies to the poor, see Norwich Records , ii. pp. cix seq. 

T Ricart, The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar (ed. Toulmin Smith), 63. 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, ii. 95-96 (1576). 

• Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), ii. 369 {c. 1600), 
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‘ collect the benevolence of charitable people at their dwell- Aims- 
ings ’ for the succour of the poor 1 * . Moreover the system houses - 
of endowed charities survived the decay of the voluntary 
principle. Mediaeval almshouses or hospitals, for the 
reception of the aged and impotent, were often refounded 
under public management, and many new ones were built 
during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I.*. An 
example of private endowment is the erection of almshouses 
in Derby at the end of the sixteenth century by the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, the inmates being eight men and four 
women 3 . In some cases the almshouses were built by 
corporate bodies: thus the Merchant Adventurers of 
Bristol maintained an almshouse for ten poor sailors, and 
gave pensions to ‘ many decayed merchants and seamen’s 
widows ’ 4 * . More rarely they were erected by the com¬ 
munity : in one place the inhabitants built at their own 
expense an almshouse “ to be for ever a habitation for poor 
people of the parish, many of whom are now enforced to 
dwell in bams, outhouses and other unwholesome places, 
and are often removed to their great discomfort ” B . Al¬ 
though almshouses, taken in the aggregate, were numerous, 
they were limited to particular localities ; and Chief Justice 
Hale, writing about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
expressed the opinion that they did ‘ but little' in the way of 
relief, since they “ extend but to a few aged persons limited 
to some particular town ” and were mainly voluntary 6 . 

Apart from those who were maintained in almshouses Outdoor 
the relief of the poor chiefly took the form, not of a work- rdi ‘ f ' 
house, but of outdoor relief in the shape of a weekly pension, 
which was given to the aged and impotent, including dis¬ 
abled soldiers and sailors 7 , to widows, and sometimes to 

1 State Papers Domestic t 1693, p. 424. 

* Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief\ 207, 210, 213. 

1 Victoria County History , Derbyshire , ii. 179. 

4 State Papers Domestic , 1638-1639, pp. 127-128. 

4 This was Keevil (Wiltshire): Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , i. 95 (1625). 

• Hale, A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor (1683), 2. Miss 
Leonard (The Early History of English Poor Relief, 211) holds that the 
almshouses of the period 1550-1650 M formed a very important part of 
the provision for the poor 

1 Statutes , iv. part ii. 847 (1593). 
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those with large families. To guard against the abuse of 
outdoor relief the Act of 1697, adopting a remedy already 
practised in some localities \ went so far as to require the 
recipient of parish relief, and his wife and children living 
with him, to wear upon their shoulders as a badge ‘ a large 
Roman P, together with the first letter of the name of the 
parish ’ of his abode a . The penalty for refusal was the loss 
of part or the whole of the allowance, or commitment to the 
house of correction : and the penalty was being enforced 
as late as 1732 s . The amount paid in relief varied consider¬ 
ably. In 1639 East Barnet contained but one pauper, a 
widow, who was allowed two shillings a week 4 : in 1677 the 
overseers of a Lincolnshire parish were ordered by the justices 
to give five poor people twelvepence apiece weekly: in 
1694, in another Lincolnshire parish, a widow with four 
children received eighteenpence a week 6 : and in London 
the weekly allowance in the reign of Charles II. appears to 
have been one, two or three shillings 6 . Relief was not 
confined to payments in money : it was frequently the 
practice to build or rent cottages for paupers who could not 
be accommodated in the homes of their relations, and to 
put their dwellings in repair 7 . Gifts in kind were made— 
food, coal, shoes, clothing 8 ; and medical relief was also 
provided. A town physician was sometimes appointed, 
as at Newcastle in the reign of Elizabeth, to attend on the 
poor; while the corporation of Barnstaple engaged a 
‘ learned physician ' in 1629 to give free advice to the poor •. 
Nor was the public provision of medical relief always re¬ 
stricted to those actually destitute : one parish, for example, 

1 Middlesex County Records : Sessions Books, 1689-1709, p. 124 (1694), 
Also supra , pp. 417-418. 

* Statutes , vii. 282. 

• Hertford County Records , ii. 70. 

4 Victoria County History, Hertfordshire , iv. 218, 

4 Ibid. Lincolnshire , ii. 337. 

4 Firmin, Some Proposals for the Imployment of the Poor (1681), 14 ; 
The Grand Concern of England explained in Several Proposals (1673) 61. 

7 Statutes, iv. part ii. 897 ; Victoria County History, Buckinghamshire, 
ii. 78. 

* Webb, English Poor Law History , i. 167. Also infra. Appendix* 
p. 532 * No. *- 

• Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, 201-202. For 
other examples, see Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, 121 ; Hine, The History of Hitchin, i. 263 seq. 
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paid the charges of a bone-setter among whose patients was 
the child of a miller *. 

We have dealt with the treatment of the aged and Rogues and 
impotent: we have now to trace the growth of a national vagabonds - 
policy with regard to the able-bodied, distinguishing between 
those who were idle by inclination—the * rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds ' of the statute-book—and the industrious poor who 
were willing to work. And first as to the rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds. The term was elastic, and the legislature flung its 
net widely as will be seen from the following definition : 
scholars wandering about begging, sea-faring men pretending 
losses of their ships or goods, persons feigning knowledge in 
physiognomy and palmistry or telling fortunes, proctors, 
patent gatherers, collectors for prisons and hospitals, fencers, 
bearwards, unlicensed minstrels and players in interludes, 
jugglers, tinkers, pedlars and petty chapmen, labourers 
loitering and refusing to work for reasonable wages, persons 
pretending losses by fire or otherwise, or posing as Egyptians*. 

The charge against rogues and vagabonds was that they 
indulged in thievish practices and fomented disorder. 

“ The wandering people ”, wrote a magistrate to Burghley 
in 1596 a , ” are receivers of all stolen things that are portable 
—as namely, the tinker in his budget, the pedlar in his 
hamper, the glassman in his basket, and the lewd proctors 
which carry the broad seal and green seal in their bags, 
cover infinite numbers of felonies • Their chief victim was 
' the poor husbandman ’; and Burghley’s correspondent 
protested: “ I do not see how it is possible for the poor 
countryman to bear the burdens duly laid upon him and 
the rapines of the infinite numbers of the wicked, wandering, 
idle people of the land ; so as men are driven to watch their 
sheepfolds, their pastures, their woods, their cornfields. . . . 

Many wicked thieves escape, for most commonly the most 
simple countryman and woman, looking no further than to 
the loss of their own goods, are of opinion that they would not 

1 1671: Victoria County History, Buckinghamshire, ii. 79. A municipal 
bone-setter was appointed at Norwich: Norwich Records, ii. 144 (1573). 

* Statutes, iv. part i. 591; part ii. 899. 

• Strype, Annals of the Reformation (ed. 1824), iv. 405-410. 
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procure any man’s death for all the goods in the world 
But, he added, “ the greatest fault is in the inferior ministers 
of justice, which should use more earnest endeavour to 
bring them to the seat of judgment and justice A 
generation earlier Hannan in his Caveat (1567) had expressed 
a similar view. He urged the justices to be more vigilant 
to punish these malefactors, and constables more circum¬ 
spect in executing the charge given them by the justices. 
Then, he promised, “ will no more this rascal rabblemcnt 
range about the country. Then greater relief may be 
showed to the poverty of each parish. Then shall we keep 
our horses in our pastures unstolen. Then our linen clothes 
shall and may lie safely on our hedges untouched. . . . Then 
shall we not have our houses broken up in the night. . . . 
Then shall we safely keep our pigs and poultry from pilfering. 
Then shall we surely pass by the highways leading to markets 
and fairs unharmed. Then shall our shops and booths be 
unpicked and spoiled ” l . The apprehension aroused by 
the advent of a swarm of beggars is reflected in the nursery 
rhyme : 

“ Hark ! hark ! the dogs do bark ; the beggars are 
coming to town ”. 

And the sequel: 

" Some gave them white bread, some gave them brown, 
And some gave them a good horse-whip, and sent them 
out of the town ” 2 . 

Numerous enactments were passed in the sixteenth 
century for the suppression of vagrancy. The Act of 1504, 
like that of 1495, sought to soften the ‘ extreme rigour' of 
earlier enactments, which condemned vagabonds to an 
indefinite term of imprisonment, by substituting the penalty 
of the stocks *. The Act of 1531 re-introduced a sterner 

1 Harman, Caveat (ed. Viles and Fumivall), 21. Ribton-Turner, A 
History of Vagrants and Vagrancy , 576 seq. t gives numerous extracts 
illustrating * the habits and impostures ' of vagrants. See also Aydelotte, 
Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds. 

1 Aahley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory 
(ed. 1909), ii. 352. 

# Statutes , ii. 33 (1383), 569 (1495), 656 (1504). 
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note when it ordered a vagrant to be whipped and sent to 
his place of birth, or where he last dwelt ‘ by the space of 
three years ’, and ‘ there put himself to labour ’ l . This 
was followed by the Act of 1547, a measure unique in the 
annals of the English poor law. A vagabond was to be 
branded on the breast with ' the mark of V' and to serve 
as a slave for two years ; he was to be compelled to work 
" by beating, chaining or otherwise in such work and labour 
how vile soever it be as [his master] shall put him unto ” ; 
if he ran away he was to be branded on the forehead or the 
cheek with ‘the sign of an S’, and become the master's 
slave for ever; a second time running away he was to be 
condemned to death as a felon 2 . Three years later this 
measure was repealed and the Act of 1531 restored 8 . A 
proposal made in 1559 to revive the enactment of 1547, by 
which vagrants were reduced to slavery, did not materialize 4 ; 
but in 1572 it was ordered that vagabonds should be com¬ 
mitted to prison 6 . 

After the first outburst of draconian severity a more Houses of 
humane method was adopted for the repression of vagrancy cortecivm - 
by the institution of houses of correction. Thus in Suffolk 
men were appointed to ride about the country searching for 
vagrants, whom they were to carry before a justice for com¬ 
mitment to the house of correction *. The most famous 
was Bridewell 7 , so that a house of correction was often 
called by the name of ‘ Bridewell The Act of 1576 
ordered the erection of houses of correction in every county 8 , 
but twenty years later it was stated that they had been 
“ put down in most parts of England, the more pity ” •. 

A writer in the reign of James I. lamented the fact that poor 
rogues and beggars should be punished for idleness, " when 

1 Statutes , iii. 329. * Ibid . iv. part i. 5. 

* Ibid . iv. part i. 115. 

4 Hist. MSS . Comm. Salisbury, i. 162. 

• Statutes, iv. part i. 590. The Acts of 1593 and 1598 revived the Act 
of 1531 for whipping : ibid. iv. part ii. 855, 899. In 1604 incorrigible 
rogues were ordered to be branded : ibid, iv, part ii. 1025. In 1662 they 
could be sentenced to transportation : ibid. v. 405. See infra , Appendix, 
p. 532, No. 2. 

4 Ribton-Tumer, A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, 116 (1589). 

7 Supra, p. 412. * Statutes, iv. part i. 611. 

4 Strype, Annals of the Reformation (ed. 1824), iv. 405 (1596). 
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no place is provided for them to set them to work ” To 
revive the flagging energies of poor law administrators 
another Act was passed in 1610, which required ‘ one or 
more ’ houses to be set up in every county where one was 
not already established ; and they were to be equipped with 
“ necessary implements to set the rogues or such other idle 
persons on work ” *. The houses of correction were not 
moulded to a single pattern: they were sometimes work- 
houses in which innocent men without employment were set 
on work *, but primarily they were penal establishments for 
' rogues and idle persons " It was not meant ”, wrote 
John Howes in 1587, “ that any honest soldier or serving 
man, having any good quality, should be brought to Bride¬ 
well ”, and he declared that the very name of Bridewell was 
“ odious in the ears of the people ” 1 * * 4 * . 

A description of two provincial establishments, one in 
York and the other in Winchester, will serve to supplement 
the account already given of the metropolitan institution. 
The York house of correction 6 at the end of the sixteenth 
century admitted not only vagrants but also ' common 
blasphemers, common drunkards, common railers or scolds 
On entrance the man or woman was whipped ‘ till his or 
her body be bloody ’, and the idle or refractory pauper was 
given the lash repeatedly. They were paid for their work, 
a deduction being made for maintenance. “ The diet of the 
idle was bread and water, of those who were willing but 
unskilful coarse bread and small ale, but such as were willing 
and skilful were given pottage ”. The inmates were kept 
at least twenty-one days unless they were taken into service ; 
and those who tried to run away were locked to a post by 
hand, foot or neck. The Winchester house of correction 
was set up about 1578. According to the articles drawn up 
for its management *, the governor of the house was to pro¬ 
vide work for eighty men and women, paying them at market 

1 Stanleye’s Remedy in Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 169. 

* Statutes, iv. part ii. 1160. 

* Webb, English Poor Law History, i. 83-84. 

4 Howes, A Ffamyliar and Frendly Discourse (1587), ed, 1889, pp, 47-48. 

1 Victoria County History , Yorkshire , iii. 469. 

* Ibid. Hampshire , v. 424. 
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rates, a trifling deduction being made for their lodging. 

The occupations of the men included weaving, wool-combing, 
dyeing, hatmaking and glove-making, and those of the 
women spinning and knitting. This establishment was not 
only a workhouse but an industrial school. Instructors were 
provided for training unskilled workers, who were to be 
** detained for at least five years, devoting three years to 
learning the trade and two to working at it—in order to 
repay the institution for their board, lodging and tuition 
There was a considerable capital outlay for materials apart 
from expenditure on furniture and equipment. The inmates 
comprised persons committed to the house by the justices for 
“ pilfering, disorderly conduct or any offence which did not 
rank as felony "; and in addition, “ parents or masters 
might send their unruly children or lazy servants there for 
correction by means of a justice’s warrant, paying for their 
lodging, and making whatever allowance they pleased for 
food for the delinquents ”. The impotent and the sick were 
excluded, the house being managed on the principle that the 
inmates should contribute by their work to the cost of their 
maintenance. In some cases the keeper of the house of 
correction received a stipend out of which he had to provide 
stock, with which to set the inmates on work, at his own 
cost 1 : in other cases the stock was provided by the author¬ 
ities *. 

In their early days the houses of correction appear to Effects 
have had a deterrent effect upon vagrants, who were said % y °£™? SOj 
to prefer even gaol. An Elizabethan justice asserted that correction. 
“ at such time as our houses of correction were up ... I 
sent divers wandering suspicious persons to the house of 
correction; and all in general would beseech me with bitter 
tears to send them rather to the gaol. And denying it them, 
some confessed felony unto me, by which they hazarded their 
lives, to the end they would not be sent to the house of 
correction where they should be forced to work ”. “ And 
in truth ", he declared, “ work they will not; neither can 
they without most extreme pains by reason their sinews are 


1 Hist. MSS . Comm . Various, i. 93. 
• Hertford County Records , i. 117. 
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so benumbed and stiff through idleness as their limbs, being 
put to any hard labour, will grieve them above measure: so 
as they will rather hazard their lives than work ” l . Chief 
Justice Coke spoke in high terms of the houses of correction : 
“ Few or none are committed to the common gaol amongst 
so many malefactors but they come out worse than they 
went in. And few are committed to the house of correction, 
or working house, but they come out better” 8 . He pre¬ 
dicted that if the justices “ will erect more houses of cor¬ 
rection . . . we shall have neither beggar . . . nor idle person 
in the commonwealth ”: but the course of events falsified 
the prediction 3 . Roger North, writing towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, declared that the houses of 
correction were ‘ of little or no use ’. They served as prisons: 
“ so doth the common gaol, but neither, are famous for 
increase of work, public stock or reformation of any note 
there ” *. Fielding, in the middle of the next century, wrote 
in a similar strain : houses of correction were no other than 
‘ schools of vice, seminaries of idleness ’, and those who were 
sent there were not put on work but ' confirmed in the 
practice of iniquity ’ *. One reason for the failure of the 
institution to fulfil the purpose, assigned to it by the legis¬ 
lature, was the uncertainty which existed as to what persons 
the justices were authorized to send to it. The term ‘ idle 
and disorderly persons’, as Chief Justice Hale pointed out®, 
left the justices either too great or too little power . Another 
reason was the ‘ want of a convenient stock ’ with which to 
set the inmates on work 7 ; but it may be conjectured that 
the fundamental cause lay in the new orientation of policy 
for which the Civil War was responsible. During the 
Great Rebellion the surplus population of the country was 
largely absorbed in the ranks of the combatants, and there 

1 Strype, Annals of the Reformation (ed. 1824), iv. 405 (1596). 

* Coke, The Second Part of the Institutes (ed. 1671), 728-729, 734. 

* Coke, wrote Fielding, " was a much better lawyer than he was a 
prophet 93 : An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751). 96- 

4 North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 18. 

5 Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751)# 96-97- 

* Hale, A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor (1683), 4. 

7 Ibid. 
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was little if any need to provide work for the unemployed. 
Although the conclusion of peace was followed by a return 
to normal conditions, a breach had been made in the Eliza¬ 
bethan tradition. After the Restoration the poor were 
relieved as before, since in this direction there had been no 
breach of continuity in the organization of relief; but the 
tradition of providing work for the able-bodied had to be 
recreated. When this was achieved the house of correction, 
discredited by its failure, was.not utilized for the purpose, 
and a new institution was devised in the shape of the modem 
workhouse. 

The establishment of houses of correction did not stamp Removal 0/ 
out vagrancy : the love of ‘ delightful idleness and wander- vagrants ‘ 
ing' 1 was too deeply seated. After the Restoration the 
main concern of parochial officials was to get rid of vagrants 
as quickly as possible. They were whipped and passed on 
from place to place, until they arrived at the parish where they 
had a legal settlement 2 . When punishment had been in¬ 
flicted a certificate, or pass, was issued to the delinquent 
ordering him to reach, within a given period, the place where 
he was legally settled, and requiring the constables of the 
parishes through which he passed to help him on the way 3 . 

The constables were allowed so much per head for lodging, 
relieving and conveying vagrants 4 5 . The cost of the removal 
of vagrants proved a heavy item, even though it was borne 
by the county. Early in the eighteenth century the matter 
attracted the attention of Parliament, and an Act was made 
in 1702 which required the justices in their quarter sessions 
to fix the charges for maintaining and conveying vagrants *. 
Nevertheless the cost still remained high, and a new arrange¬ 
ment was devised in some of the counties. The justices of 
Buckinghamshire discovered that the constable of a single 
parish was paid £140 in 1708 for conveying vagrants, while at 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury , vii. 118. 

1 Ibid. Various , ii. 384-385. 

• For an example, see Hertford County Records , i. 266. 

4 Ibid. ii. 52-53. 

5 Statutes , viii. 181. The Act of 1699 had authorized individual justices 
to fix the amount: ibid. vii. 607-608. Webb, English Poor Law History, 
i. 379, assigns the fixing of rates by quarter sessions to the Act of z699« 
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another parish the applications for the office “ had been so 
numerous as to arouse the suspicions of the bench that the 
constables had made a considerable profit over this part of 
their duty They therefore adopted the plan of making 
contracts for the carriage of vagrants \ A similar arrange¬ 
ment was made in Hertfordshire where a contractor under¬ 
took to perform the work for two hundred pounds a year, by 
which the county was saved ‘ several thousand pounds ' *. 

We must now turn to the treatment of the industrious 
poor. To provide relief for the indigent has been, at all 
periods of its history, the raison d’itre of the English poor law 
system. What was unique in its earlier stages was the effort 
of the public authorities to provide work for the unemployed. 
They assumed responsibility not only for the aged, the 
impotent and the vagrant, but also for the industrious poor 
who were unable to find work. The obligation to set the poor 
on work had been foreshadowed in the Act of 1536 *: the 
injunction, however, was couched in vague terms and forty 
years elapsed before the legislature issued precise instructions 
to the parochial authorities. In the interim the idea was not 
lost sight of, and one attempt at least was made to give effect 
to it outside the towns. The ‘ Articles ’ framed by the 
Council of the North in 1557 are of peculiar interest, because 
their application was general throughout the area under its 
jurisdiction, and they show that the enterprise of the 
municipal authorities was not so exceptional as is sometimes 
represented 4 . The ‘Articles' ordered the justices of the 
peace to appoint overseers in every parish ; and these over¬ 
seers were to call before them the householders and others of 
the parish, and examine " what every of them have to occupy 
for maintenance or supportation of themselves and their 
families, either in husbandry or craft, or by other labour or 
industry, and what provision they make for setting to work 

1 Victoria County History , Buckinghamshire, ii. 81-82. 

* Hertford County Records , ii. 76. 8 Supra , p. 416. 

4 They also qualify the generalization in Miss Leonard's admirable 
monograph, The Early History of English Poor Relief ,. 65, that the organiza¬ 
tion for dealing with the poor *' first grew up in order to lessen the number 
of vagabonds, and chiefly concerned beggars M . 
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themselves, their wives, children and families If the over¬ 

seers found any man that " useth no trade whereby he may 
attain his living in truth or to set his wife, children and 
families to work, that then they persuade him or them . . . 
not only thenceforthwith to give themselves to labour and 
work for their living, but also to provide hemp, flax, wool or 
some other thing for their wives, children and family to work 
upon and to see them occupied continually therein, or to put 
them to such other occupation or necessary labour as every 
of them shall best be apt to take and use If anyone 
practised husbandry or used some handicraft, yet not enough 
to maintain himself and his family, he was to be persuaded 
to make some further provision and “ give himself to some 
honest exercise to supply the want of his living ” *. 

The problem of the industrious poor was first seriously The Act 
attacked on national lines in 1576. The solution then I576 ‘ 
adopted by Parliament was one of a group of measures, ' 
enacted between the years 1572 and 1576, which together 
provided the legal framework of a State organization of poor 
relief, based on the maintenance of the aged and impotent by 
means of a compulsory rate 2 , the punishment of those un¬ 
willing to work by means of houses of correction s , and the 
provision of work for those willing to work. The Act of 1576 
ordered that a ‘ stock of wool, hemp, flax, iron or other 
stuff ’ should be provided and entrusted to 4 collectors and 
governors of the poor ’, who were to distribute it among the 
poor ‘ to be wrought into yam or other matter Payment 
was to be made 4 according to the desert of the work ’, and 
the finished product sold to furnish money for fresh supplies 
of material. Anyone refusing to work was to be committed 
to a house of correction. The authors of this important 
measure hoped through its provisions to ensure that 
44 youth may be accustomed and brought up in labour and 
work, and then not like to grow to be idle rogues *’; that 
44 such as be already grown up in idleness, and so rogues at 
this present, may not have any just excuse in saying that 
they cannot get any service or work ”; and that 44 other 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, ii. 89 seq. 

* 1573 : supra, p. 417. * 1576 : supra, p. 433. 
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poor and needy persons being willing to work may be set on 
work ” *. 

Provision In the main the authorities discharged their obligation to 
°thTun-*° r fiod work for the unemployed in one of four ways—exerting 
employed, pressure on employers to keep their men at work during a 
trade depression ; assuming the role of employers in work- 
houses and houses of correction ; furnishing capital to 
individuals to start new enterprises ; and providing schools 
for technical instruction. The first two are considered else¬ 
where *: the third and fourth were closely connected and can 
best be treated together. 

Municipal The sixteenth century witnessed a series of attempts on the 
enterprise, Q f the corporate towns, whose prosperity was menaced 
by the competition of new industrial centres, to restore their 
decaying fortunes by attracting fresh blood into their midst. 
An example of municipal enterprise at Chester was the intro¬ 
duction of weavers from Shrewsbury in order to set up a new 
branch of the cloth trade*. At York the authorities con¬ 
tracted with a manufacturer of Hartlepool to introduce the 
making of fustians, and employ not less than fifty poor people 
in carding and spinning cotton wool 4 ; and in the reign of 
James I. a Norwich citizen was induced to settle in the 
northern capital and establish the manufacture of worsted 
cloth 6 . At Lincoln a committee was appointed to confer 
with an inhabitant of Boston, who offered to find work for 
four hundred poor people in Lincoln for five years, if the city 
would provide a convenient house and lend him three hundred 
pounds free of interest during the five years *. The scheme 
actually adopted assumed a character even more definitely 
eleemosynary. The city entered into an agreement with 
' John Cheseman the knitter' to start a knitting-school, 
Cheseman undertaking," in consideration of six pounds being 
given him to discharge his debts, to set on work in his science 
all such as are willing to come to him or are sent by the 
aldermen, and to hide nothing from them that belongeth to 

1 Statutes, iv. part i. 611. * Supra, pp. 303, 425. 

• Morris, Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns , 408 (1576). 

4 Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii. 469 (1597). 

1 Ibid. 470 (1619). 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Lincoln, 74 (1391). 
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the knowledge of the said science ”. Spinning wheels were 
provided together with forty stone of wool, the contractor 
receiving every week two stone and paying for the previous 
week’s supply *. 

The ' stock ’ or capital required to set the poor on work Expert- 
was raised by assessing the community, utilizing legacies unclin. 
bequeathed for the use of the poor 2 , and leasing town pro¬ 
perty 3 ; and it was employed by the authorities directly—in 
a workhouse; or in a house of correction, or on public works 
such as the repair of the highways 4 —or indirectly by placing 
it in the hands of clothiers, who agreed to find work for the 
poor in addition to those whom they already employed with 
their own capital 5 , or who undertook to start new enterprises. 

Thus a freeman of Lincoln in 1624 contracted, “ if he can 
have convenient stock, to take upon him to set all the poor of 
this city upon work to spin, knit stockings, weave garterings, 
make stuffs and other manufactures of wools. . . . And from 
Easter every citizen and other inhabitant of ability shall wear 
at least one suit of apparel and one pair of stockings of such 
cloth or stuff as shall be made in the city ” ®. Throughout the 
seventeenth century the corporation of Lincoln persisted in 
its efforts to furnish employment and training. In 1612 the 
mayor imported an inhabitant of Peterborough ‘ to set the 
poor on work to knit and spin ’ : in 1615 a number of citizens 
combined to buy wool and employ the poor in a house rented 
for the purpose, while a marshal was appointed to go daily 
from parish to parish, and bring vagrants and beggars to the 
spinning school and the house of correction : in 1624, as we 
have seen, a freeman of the city undertook to find work for 
the poor in return for a loan of capital: and the records of 
the ' Jersey School ’ for the employment of the poor in 
knitting and spinning extend from 1684 to 1718 7 . 

Three other schemes may be briefly noticed. At Hatfield 
the Earl of Salisbury made a contract in 1608 with one, 

1 Hist . MSS. Comm. Lincoln, 17 (1591). 

1 Ibid. Various, iv. 222, 228 (Salisbury). 

1 Ibid. Lincoln, 285 (Grimsby : 1636). 

4 Northampton Records, ii. 180 (1647). 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, iv. 228 (Salisbury). 

• Ibid. Lincoln, 97-99. The agreement terminated in 1629. 

7 Ibid. Lincoln, 18, 87, 91, 97. 
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Walter Morrall of Enfield, who agreed for the term of ten 
years to instruct in the art of cloth-making fifty persons 
chosen by the Earl, and to remunerate them for their work. 
The Earl undertook to provide a house rent-free, and to pay 
him a hundred pounds a year for ten years 1 . The novel 
element in the experiment at Plymouth was the agreement to 
feed the children as well as teach them. A serge-weaver was 
induced in 1597 to migrate from Exeter to Plymouth ; and 
the contract provided that he should maintain and ‘ instruct 
in his science ’ twenty poor children, while the town, in 
addition to a loan, made a weekly allowance of twelvepence 
for the diet of every child and also furnished them with 
apparel 2 * . The distinctive feature of the scheme at King’s 
Lynn (1623) was making the contract, not with an individual 
as in most other places, but with a group of partners con¬ 
sisting of a dealer in raw material, a manufacturer and a 
London merchant—a kind of integration of industry on a 
small scale. The agreement stipulated that the contractors 
should supply raw material, and give instruction to children 
and employment to poor people, “ paying those of them that 
are not mere learners fit wages for their work” 8 . The 
importance of these experiments in social amelioration lies 
in the cumulative evidence, which they afford, that the 
provision of employment and technical education was not 
an exceptional thing, but a widespread characteristic of 
the poor law system, in the Elizabethan and Early Stuart 
period 4 * * * . 

Occasionally we meet with anticipations of the ' rounds¬ 
man ’ system, under which householders were required to find 
work for labourers wanting employment. At Bury St. 
Edmunds (1571) it was decided that “ if any labourer shall 


1 Victoria County History , Hertfordshire , iv. 250. 

* The exact terms of the contract were in dispute : Hist. MSS. Comm . 
ix. part i. 268-269. At Nottingham in 1636 a ropemaker was allowed by 
the town I2d. a week for each child whom he instructed, 44 towards their 
diet, and their parents to find them lodging ": Nottingham Records , v. 175. 

* Hist . MSS . Comm. King's Lynn , 247. 

4 For the school at Norwich, see supra , p. 4x4. York had a knitting 

school near the end of the sixteenth century: Victoria County History , 

Yorkshire , iii. 468. For a spinning school at Dorchester, see Clark, Working 

Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century , 132-133. 
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not be provided of work on the Sunday for the week following, 
then the curate or constable to move the parish for work ” *. 

In Cornwall (1597) the justices ordered “such poor as can¬ 
not provide work for themselves to present themselves in a 
convenient place in the church on the Sabbath Day a little 
before the ending of morning and evening prayer, and as soon 
as prayer is ended, order shall be taken to send them abroad 
among such householders as shall maintain them meat, work, 
and such wages as they can deserve for the week following ” 1 2 * 4 * . 
Locke, indeed, advocated a compulsory labour rate by which 
the inhabitants of a parish must in turn employ a poor man 
or pay his wages 8 , but there was said to be a ‘ general averse¬ 
ness and abhorrence of the poor ’ to ‘ work round the parish ’ 
with ‘ lists ’ of the inhabitants, and to render an account of 
the work which they had performed * 

The treatment of children under the poor law raised Parish 
a problem of two categories: parish infants and parish tn f ant& 
apprentices. In some towns orphanages were founded for 
the maintenance of poor children. The most famous was 
Christ’s Hospital in London 6 : another, called Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Hospital, was erected at Bristol in 1590 6 : and Shrews¬ 
bury possessed a foundling hospital which a traveller in 1766, 
impressed by the “ healthy looks of five hundred children just 
sitting down to dinner in the open air on the finest natural 
terrace in England ”, pronounced to be second only to the 
institution at London 7 . Sometimes children were * billeted' 
on parishioners 8 as a temporary expedient when distress was 
acute, but the most common method of disposing of poor 
children was to board them out with parish nurses in the 
town or country; while after the Revolution, when numerous 
workhouses were established, they were also kept there. The 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Lincoln, 139. 

• Ibid. Salisbury, vii. 160-162. 

1 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), 1. 245. 

4 Dunning, Bread for the Poor (1698) in ibid. 251, note. 

4 Supra, p. 413. 

4 John Carr, a merchant of Bristol, left lands for the purpose : Bicart, 

The Maire of Bristowe is Kalendar (ed. Toulmin Smith), 62. 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm , Buckinghamshire, 299-300. 

• State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633, p. 16 (Devonshire). 
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appalling state of the infant poor in London in the eighteenth 
century was brought to light by the investigations of parlia¬ 
mentary committees in 1716 and 1767 1 , and the conditions 
which their reports disclosed probably existed in earlier times. 
The report of 1767 stated that “ the children are kept in the 
several workhouses in town or in the hands of parish nurses 
in town, only a small portion of them being sent into the 
country to be nursed ; and the price of 3s. and 2s. 6d. per 
week first paid is often reduced so low as is. 6d. and is. per 
week that it cannot be presumed to be equal to the necessary 
care of infants ” 2 . The conduct of the parish nurses was 
commented upon in the earlier report of 1716 in caustic 
terms: "A great many poor infants and exposed children 
are inhumanly suffered to die by the barbarity of nurses, 
especially parish nurses, who are a sort of people void of 
commiseration or religion, hired by the churchwardens to 
take off a burthen from the parish at the cheapest and easiest 
rates they can ; and these know the manner of doing it 
effectually ” 3 . It is therefore not surprising to learn that 
“ taking the children born in workhouses or parish houses, or 
received of and under twelve months old, in the year 1763 and 
following the same into 1764 and 1765, only seven in a hundred 
appear to have survived this short period ” 4 . In 1767 it was 
enacted that the infant poor should be sent into the coimtry 
to be nursed, and that guardians should be appointed to 
inspect the management and usage of the infants. For the 
nursing and maintenance of each child, a sum not less than 
2s. 6d. was to be paid weekly for the first six years of their 
age and then not less than 2s. per week. In addition a nurse, 
who took a child of or under nine months old, was to receive 
not less than 10s. after the child had been under her care 
twelve months, the child “ being alive and having been 
treated properly to the satisfaction of the guardians 
Where nurses were not available children could be sent to the 

1 House of Commons Journals , xviii. 396 ; xxxi. 248. 

* Ibid. xxxi. 248. * Ibid, xviii. 396. 

4 Ibid . xxxi. 248. " More young children die in England from the * 

birth to two years old than in any other country ": Tucker, An Essay on 
Trade (ed. 1753), 90. See also Young, The Farmer's Letters (ed. 1768), 
335 - 336 . 
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Foundling Hospital *. The operation of this Act was limited 
to London but it saved the lives of thousands of children *, 
and the greater care displayed in the preservation of infant 
life must be reckoned among the causes of the growth of 
population in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The older children were placed out as apprentices, after Parish ap- 
they had received in some cases a preliminary training in t >rentues - 
industrial schools of which an account has already been 
given 3 . The system of parish apprenticeship became in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a byword, and the first 
Factory Act was passed expressly for the protection of its 
unfortunate victims. Our knowledge of its later history may 
easily colour our judgment of the institution in remoter 
times, and lead us to conclude that from its inception it was 
vicious in principle and inhuman in practice. But in the 
sixteenth century, when the system was inaugurated by the 
Act of 1536 4 , apprenticeship was compulsory on all who 
sought admission into industry or trade ; and, considered in 
the abstract, it offered the pauper child the best, indeed the 
only, opportunity of family life, social training and technical 
education 8 . The real criticism against the system lies else¬ 
where : it must be sought in the facility with which the 
institution lent itself to abuse. No legal safeguards could 
prevail against the indifference or greed of parish officers, 
whose limited vision and narrow conception of their duties 
betrayed in innumerable cases the interests of those com¬ 
mitted to their charge. 

Parish apprentices were either orphans maintained by 
public support, or the children of parents who received poor 
relief. They were frequently bound at the age of seven ®, 
and the term of servitude commonly expired at the age of 

1 Statutes at Large, viii. 18 seq. 

* Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 338. 

8 Supra, pp. 430 seq . These industrial schools admitted all poor children, 
and not only the orphaned and deserted. 

4 Supra , p. 416. As many as five hundred were apprenticed by the 
Norfolk justices upon the instructions of the judges : Hist. MSS. Comm . 

Rye, 463 (temp. James I.). 

8 Cf. infra, Appendix, p. 532, No. 3. For examples of indentures, see 
Hertford County Records, i. 90-91 (1647) ; Trotter, Seventeenth Century Life 
in the Country Parish, Si. 

• Hertford County Records, ii. 125 ; Parliamentary Papers (1806), iii. 

102, At 5j years : infra. Appendix, p. 532, No. 4. 
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length 0/ twenty-four in the case of youths and twenty-one in the 
ivitur" of case of girls 1 * * . The result was to ‘ check marriage and dis- 
courage industry and a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons recommended that “ parish children should be placed 
out apprentice for a shorter time than is by law prescribed ” *. 
The Act of 1767, accordingly, shortened the term of ap¬ 
prenticeship to seven years or until the apprentice became 
twenty-one s . This measure applied only to London, but in 
1778 it was made general that the period of apprenticeship 
should terminate at the age of twenty-one 4 * * . The occupa¬ 
tion of parish apprentices depended upon local circumstances. 
They were bound to a great variety of trades, though the 
most common were husbandry 8 9 and weaving—the latter 
had this advantage in the eyes of parish officers that children 
could be taken off their hands at an earlier age than in 
' almost any other business ’ * ; while girls were appren¬ 
ticed in ‘ house-wifery ’ or husbandry 7 , and probably in 
other occupations. Boys were also apprenticed to the sea, 
and the justices were empowered (1704) to apprentice poor 
boys of ten years or upwards to ‘ the sea service ’ until 
they attained the age of twenty-one, the overseer paying the 
shipmaster fifty shillings to provide ‘ necessary clothing and 
bedding for sea service ' 8 . The statutory obligation to take 
parish apprentices sometimes conflicted with the limitations 
imposed by gild ordinances on the number of apprentices 
permitted to a master craftsman : and in such cases the 
result was to create for the parish apprentice an anomalous 
position when his term of servitude expired. The Cutlers' 
Company of Sheffield, for example, restricted its members 
to one apprentice and could refuse the freedom of the Com- 

1 Statutes, iv. part ii. 897 ; State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634, pp. 
274. 534 ; Parliamentary Papers (1806), iii. 102. 

* House of Commons Journals, xxxi. 249 (1767). 

* Statutes at Large, viii. 20. 

4 Ibid . 592. 

4 State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634, p. 534 ; Hertford County Records, 

i. 435; Marshall, The Rural Economy of the West of England (1796), i. no. 

Also infra, p. 438. 

4 A State of the Case . . . relating to the . . . Rising of the Weavers in the 
County of Gloucester (1757), 3 - 

9 Hist . MSS. Comm. Lothian, 76; State Papers Domestic, 1633-1634* 
p. 534 ; and infra, p, 438. • Statutes, viii. 258. 
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pany to any additional apprentice. The effect was to 
create for the masters a supply of cheap labour, debarred 
from the privileges of mastership and permanently con¬ 
demned to an inferior status. In the case of the Cutlers the 
anomaly was not removed until 1801, when parish appren¬ 
tices who had served their term were given a statutory right 
to their freedom in the Company l . 

The parish, when binding an apprentice, generally Abuses of 
though not invariably paid a premium, the amount of which the systcm 
varied from place to place. In Hertfordshire £3 :10s. was 
given with a child placed out by a parish in 1647 2 , but in 
London in the eighteenth century the apprenticeship fee 
was sometimes as low as twenty to forty shillings 3 4 . Parlia¬ 
ment decided in 1767 that the London bounty was " by no 
means adequate to the procuring such masters and mis¬ 
tresses as are in general fit and proper ”, and it required that 
the sum paid should be not less than £4 : 2s. *. It was 
obligatory in the eighteenth century for a parishioner to 
receive a parish child as an apprentice, but in the preceding 
century there was some legal uncertainty as to the powers of 
the parish officers to place out the children at their dis¬ 
cretion. The Act of 1697 stated that the Elizabethan 
Statute for binding poor children had ' failed of its due 
execution ', owing to doubt " whether the persons to whom 
such children are to [be] bound are compellable to receive 
such children as apprentices It therefore ordered that 
refusal to receive and provide for parish children, ‘ according 
to the indenture signed and confirmed by two justices of the 
peace’, should be punished with a penalty of ten pounds 5 . 


1 Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades, 132-135. 

1 Hertford County Records , i. 90. In 1698 a boy was apprenticed to 
learn husbandry, forty shillings being allowed * for clothing ’ ; ibid. i. 435. 

In 1773 some boys were ordered to be " bound apprentice to sea service 
or some other proper masters . . . with live pounds bounty money with 
each from the gift of the Earl of Salisbury". A subsequent order provided 
that a master receiving an apprentice should be paid three pounds to 
provide clothing: ibid. ii. 126* 

4 House of Commons Journals, xxxi. 249 (1767). 

4 Statutes at Large, viii. 20. Of this amount 42s. was. to be paid after 
three years elapsed. 

4 Statutes, vii. 282-283. The justices of Suffolk were instructed (temp. 
James I.), " if any freeholder or other person sufficient to take an apprentice 

[contd.) 
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The right to impose poor children upon parishioners often 
caused friction, and when the justices were armed with 
powers of compulsion the general discontent was intensified. 
A Derbyshire clergyman complained that some magistrates 
executed the Act “ with that vigour as to force [parish 
children] upon the clergy : and particularly amongst others 
an apprentice girl is offered to be put upon me by an inden¬ 
ture . . . wherein I must covenant to teach her the art and 
mistery of husbandry. This has not been usually practised 
upon the clergy, as being unsuitable to their holy function 
and not agreeable to the nature and tenure of their church 
livings. Sir, we apprehend this to be a hardship upon us ” 1 . 
Choice of a master was sometimes made by lot 8 , but in 
innumerable cases the children were handed over at an 
early age to the tender mercies of those who were willing for 
a scanty premium to undertake an obligation, which they 
had neither the fitness nor the intention to discharge. 
Early in the seventeenth century the justices of the peace for 
Wiltshire charged the overseers with imposing apprentices 
out of malice ‘ upon such as are not of ability to keep 
them ' 3 ; and in the following century the evils of the system 
were the subject of caustic comment. ‘ Parish officers ', 
said one writer (1728), place out orphans “so young with 
little money (two guineas a common price) to sorry masters 
that 'tis little better than murdering them ” and another 
declared (1758) 8 that “ few of these poor children now serve 
out their time *, and many of them are driven by neglect or 
cruelty into such immoralities as too frequently render them 
the objects of public justice The institution of parish 
apprenticeship survived into the nineteenth century, but 
its abuses 7 had long given it a distorted form in which the 

be disobedient to our order, bind them over to appear before us " : Hist 
MSS . Comm . Rye, 463. See infra, Appendix, p. 533, No. 1. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Cotoper, ii. 387 (1699). 

* Hertford County Records , ii. 125. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1633-1634, p. 273. 

4 Some Few Letters selected from an A ccount of Workhouses and Charity 
Schools (1728), 30. 

* Hutchins and Harrison, A History of Factory Legislation , 6. 

* They ran away from service: Parliamentary Papers (1802-3), vii. 283. 

1 For examples of the treatment of parish apprentices, see George , 

London Life in the Eighteenth Century , chapter v. 
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principle of public benevolence was utterly perverted in the 
interests of parish economy. 

The history of poor relief has been treated hitherto from Prevention 
the standpoint of the relief of destitution. This is the key- °{ 0 * !sMv ' 
note of the principal enactments which constituted the 
legal framework of the Elizabethan system of poor relief— 
namely, the Act of 1572 instituting a compulsory rate *, and 
the Act of 1576 establishing houses of correction and making 
provision of work for the unemployed 2 . The different 
strands of poor law legislation were finally woven into a 
single texture in the Act of 1598 3 , a temporary measure 
continued with slight modifications in the Act of 1601 4 : 
neither of these Acts, it should be observed, introduced any 
new principle 6 . There is, however, another side to the 
problem of relief, namely, the prevention of destitution. 

The problem of the poor involved, in fact, two distinct 
categories: the paupers or permanent poor, and the tem¬ 
porary victims of economic adversity. The former included 
the aged, the impotent and the idle; the latter comprised 
those who were suddenly deprived of their earnings by a 
commercial crisis, or who found that their earnings had 
diminished in value owing to a rise in the cost of living. 

We have described the means adopted to cope with per¬ 
manent destitution and with trade depressions 8 : it remains 
now to speak of the methods of handling the situation created 
by fluctuations in the general level of prices. 

The two primary necessaries of the poor, in which a. Bread 
serious advance of prices easily assumed the proportions of and f uel - 
a national catastrophe, were bread and fuel. These com¬ 
modities differed in the respect that the supplies of coal were 
drawn mainly from one part of the kingdom 7 , while com 
was grown in every part and therefore seemed less exposed 
to monopolist influences. The difference, though real, must 
not be pressed since difficulties of communication often gave 

1 Supra, p. 417. * Supra, pp. 423, 429. 

* Statutes, iv. part ii. 896 seg. * Ibid. 962 seq. 

* The Act of 1598 made a change in the method of assessment: supra, 

p. 418. * Supra, pp. 300 seq. 

T le. supplies for London and the home counties. 
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local producers a practical monopoly; and there were 
marked variations in the price of grain even in adjacent 
counties. Public opinion saw, indeed, no difference at all, and 
in each case a rise in price was attributed to the manipula¬ 
tions of middlemen. It is true that the quantity of com 
available for consumption depended upon the state of the 
harvest, but the phenomena of a natural scarcity could be 
reproduced in the coal industry by limitation of output. 
The intervention of public authority was therefore frequent 
in the case of com and coal alike: but here we are con¬ 
cerned only with the former x . 

Methods of The methods of providing com for the poor in times of 
M^fortke scarcity were mainly three. The first was the purchase of 
Poor. grain by philanthropic individuals who sold it under market 
rates. At Bristol, for example, in 1594 an alderman of the 
city " did buy to the use of the commons of this city from 
Christmas till Michaelmas following twelve hundred pounds' 
worth of wheat and rye, and did bring . . . into the market 
every market day a quantity, and the other days did serve 
the commons of the city, to the great good of the whole 
commonalty ” ; and two years later when ‘ all manner of 
com was dear ’, another citizen bought from a London 
merchant three thousand quarters of Danzig rye for the 
benefit of the town *. This method of voluntary relief was 
encouraged by the Government, which exhorted the rich to 
raise a fund for the purchase of com and its sale at moderate 
prices *. Sometimes, also, the owners agreed to sell a 
portion of their produce to the poor below market rates. 
Thus at Hertfordshire in 1630 ‘‘the farmers .and corn- 
masters, to have the market free, agree to relieve the poor 
in their parishes with com at home at I2d. or i8d. in a 
strike under the market price ” 4 . The second method of 
supplying the markets was analogous in principle to the 
first, though the com was purchased not by individuals but 
by the municipality. This practice was common in the 

1 For coal, see supra, vol. ii. 141 seq. 

* Ricart, The Maire of Bristow is Kalendar (ed. Toulrain Smith)* 
62-63. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1595-1596, p. 26. 

4 Hist. MSS . Comm, Buccleuch , i. 272. Similarly: ibid. Various, i. 113 
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Middle Ages 1 , and London in the sixteenth century reduced 
it to a system which ultimately became identified with the 
city companies 2 . The participation of the city companies 
in the provision of com at first (1521) took the form of a 
contribution in money, but from 1578 down to the Fire of 
London, when the companies' mills and granaries were 
destroyed, they assumed direct responsibility s . The 
principle underlying these municipal arrangements was the 
conviction, expressed in a mandate of the Privy Council in 
1613, that the market could not be ‘ so well provided for' 
by the operation of economic forces ‘ as by providence and 
foresight' on the part of the civic authorities 4 ; and the 
mandate therefore enjoined the city companies, for ‘ keeping 
the prices at reasonable rates to make provision of “ such 
quantities of wheat as are proportioned upon them severally 
. . . that out of that store the markets may be continually 
served ” 5 . The third method of providing cheap bread for 
the poor involved the direct intervention of the State, and 
it wore the appearance of a tentative experiment in Socialism. 

Precedents for the interference of the Privy Council 
during a bread famine existed in the first half of the six¬ 
teenth century : in 1544, for example, the justices of the 
peace were instructed to “ search the houses, bams and 
yards of such persons as have been accustomed or used to 
sell com ”, and to command owners who had a surplus to 
bring it to market for sale 6 . Under Elizabeth 7 the system 

1 Supra, vol. i. 302. Fuel was sometimes sold by the municipality at 
reduced prices : Remembrancia of the City of London , 81, 84 (temp. James 
I.) ; Northampton Records, ii. 180 (1649). The London companies pro¬ 
vided coal in 1665 : Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters' Company, 498 ; 
supra, vol. ii. 142, note 6. 

* For Norwich, see Norwich Records, ii. pp. xcvii, ci. 

• Herbert, The History of The Twelve Great Livery Companies, i. 133, 
* 45 * * 5 °- The Carpenters' Company discharged their obligation through 
a contractor: Jupp and Pocock, The Carpenters' Company, 414, 465, 
In 1632 the lord mayor committed to Newgate " divers of the wardens 
of those companies that have not laid in their proportion of com ” : 
State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633, p. 449. See also supra, vol. ii. 435. 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, p. 207. 

4 Ibid. 207. State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 471 ; 1631-1633, 
p. 125. 

6 Schanz, Englische Handelspolitih, ii. 670 ; Tudor and Stuart Proclama¬ 
tions (ed. Steele), i. No. 265. At Coventry a com census was taken in 
1520: Coventry Leet Book , 674-675. 

7 In 1573 commissioners were appointed to take measures for supplying 
the public markets with com : State Papers Domestic, 1547—1580, p. 468. 
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was elaborated, and the scarcity of 1586 afforded the 
occasion for a detailed set of instructions, or ‘ Book of 
Orders ' x , that furnished the pattern on which subsequent 
policy was moulded. These Orders, issued in January 
1587 8 , laid down that the justices of the peace should group 
themselves into ‘sundry parts’, and take into their charge 
different divisions of the county. In each division they 
were to summon before them ‘ the most honest and sub¬ 
stantial inhabitants ’, and arrange them into as many juries 
as they should think meet, excluding as far as possible 
those who were known to hold large stocks of corn. The 
juries were to ascertain “ what number of persons every 
householder that hath com in their bams, stacks or other¬ 
where . . . have in their houses . . . what number of acres 
they have certainly to be sown this year with any manner 
of grain; what bargains they have made with any person 
for any kind of grain to be sold by or to them ”, and the 
price and quantity. “ Item, what number of badgers, 
kidders, broggers or carriers 1 * 3 of com do inhabit within the 
parish, and whither they do use to carry their com they buy, 
and where they do usually buy the same, and what their 
names be, and how long they have used that trade, and by 
whose licence, and to see the same licences of what tenor they 
are of. Item, what number of maltmakers, bakers, common 
brewers or tiplers 4 dwell within the parish, and who they 
are by name, and how long they have used that trade, and 
how much they bake or brew in the week. . . . Item, who 
within the same parish be the great buyers of com or . . . 
have bought or sold any com upon the ground ”, and the 
particulars of the transactions. The justices were to sum¬ 
mon before them all who appeared to enjoy a surplus, and 
after ' allowing to every householder for his expenses in his 
house ’ and for seed, they were to bind them to offer for 


1 Orders devised by the especiall commandement of the Queenes Maiestie 
for the reliefe and stay of the present dearth of Graine within the Readme 
(i 5 86). 

* 1 January 2, 1586-1587: Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (cd. Steele), 

i. No. 79«. 

* For these terms, see supra, vol. ii. 421. 

4 Keepers of public-houses. 
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sale in open market whatever com was not disposed of 
locally to the inhabitants of the parish. The transactions 
of the licensed dealers in grain were to be rigorously scrutin¬ 
ized. One justice at least was to be present at every market 
within each division of the county to see that the Orders 
were observed, and the poor ‘ served of com at convenient 
and charitable prices ’ l . There was to be no buying or 
bargaining for com except in open market: the justices 
were to restrain the excessive use of malt by brewers : and 
they were to suppress unnecessary alehouses. Finally, the 
justices were instructed to see that the able-bodied were set 
on work, houses of correction provided, idle vagabonds 
punished, a ‘ convenient stock ' furnished, impotent persons 
relieved, and every month they were to certify their pro¬ 
ceedings to the sheriff who was to make a report to the 
Privy Council. 

We obtain glimpses of the operation of the system, and operation 
its practical fruits, in the West of England. At Gloucester 
wheat was sold at 5s. 6d. the bushel, rye at 5s., beans at 
3s. 8d., barley at 3s. 8d., and malt at 3s. These prices were 
communicated to the Privy Council, which sent letters to 
the local authorities in April 1586, giving instructions similar 
to those embodied a few months later in the Book of Orders 2 . 

A contemporary memorandum throws light upon the results 
achieved : “ Mr. Mayor and the justices of peace by virtue 
of those letters did make search in the bams and gamers of 
all farmers and com breeders, and did bind by recognizance 
all persons having com to serve and furnish the markets 
weekly. And the justices . . . did set down the prices and 
rates of com, viz. wheat at 4s. 4d. the bushel, rye at 4s., 
beans at 3s. 4d., barley at 2s. iod., and malt at 2s. rod. 
Notwithstanding, in discretion the same was not thought 
good to be put in practice for fear the markets might be 
abridged, yet the justices of the city attending the markets 
abated the excessive prices required by the owners, and 

1 The personal attendance of J.P.'s at markets was frequently insisted 
upon : Acts of the Privy Council, 1596-1597, p. 82 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 

Various, i. 87 (1614). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort, 458 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 1586- 
1587, pp. 71-72. 
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kept the same about 5s. or 5s. 4<1. the bushel till new com 
came in. . . . During the most part of this summer com 
continued at great and high prices, notwithstanding all the 
policy and consultation taken against the same. . . . The 
prices of all kinds of grain, even upon the inning of harvest 
in (1586), did abate very little from the former prices, but 
before Christmas following the same did arise to the full 
prices of the former year. Whereupon her majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council devised sundry Orders for general 
searches ... of every man’s quantity of com ”, etc., ” which 
Orders were contained in printed books thereof delivered 
into all places of the realm. The same Orders were diligently 
observed, but notwithstanding the prices did increase and 
so continued until the month of harvest happening this 
year (1587) sooner than in many years before, having little 
or no rain from Easter till the 13th of September. This 
year was as fruitful a year for com as was seen by any man’s 
memory, and commonly in every place harvest was inned 
by the middle of August. . . . This twenty-ninth year (1587) 
harvest being inned, the prices of com fell and abated before 
the first of September so as then the best wheat was sold at 
2s. 6d. the bushel ” *. This account shows that though the 
justices had fixed a scale of prices, they did not venture to 
enforce it, and prices remained high until an abundant 
harvest in 1587 restored the equilibrium between produc¬ 
tion and consumption. 

The last decade of the sixteenth century was marked by a 
series of bad harvests: prices were doubled and even trebled*. 
The Book of Orders was re-issued (1594) 8 ; but the local 
authorities were reluctant to put it in operation, and Cecil 
was warned by correspondents that the poor were beg inning 
to “ murmur both at the want which they find in the markets 
and the great prices ” *. The Government was anxious to 
avoid popular clamour at a time when foreign dang er 
threatened, and it sternly reproved the justices for their 
neglect to carry out its instructions. It attributed the high 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort, 458-460. 

* Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, v. 268. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1595-1596, pp. 8, 26. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, v. 418-419 ; vii. 118. 
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price of com to hoarding, which made the scarcity worse than 
it really was, for the sake of ‘ excessive and ungodly lucre 
and also to the remissness of the justices, some of whom 
were themselves charged with being ' com-masters ’ x . In 
this, as in other directions, Tudor statesmen were hampered 
by the shortcomings of the administrative machinery: the 
progress of legislation outran executive efficiency, and many 
laws became a dead letter owing to the failure of the magis¬ 
trates to enforce them. Pressure of the Privy Council alone 
kept the justices to their work; and there was a marked 
contrast between the zeal displayed by the Privy Council and 
the lukewarmness of the justices a . The Book of Orders was 
re-issued under James I. in 1605, 1608 and 1622 s , and * re¬ 
vised and enlarged with some necessary additions ’ by 
Charles I. in 1630 1 * * 4 . 

What was the effect of the intervention of the Privy Effects of 
Council in times of scarcity ? A contemporary view was 
that interference aggravated the distress it was designed to mention. 
alleviate : it raised the price of com by disclosing the extent 
of the shortage and creating an apprehension of famine. 

Thus the justices in Hertfordshire reported in 1631 that 
" their strict looking to the markets is an occasion that the 
markets are the smaller, the com dearer, and new shifts and 
devices found out to prevent doing of good, which they can¬ 
not suddenly meet withal ” 5 . The mayor of Dover had a 
similar experience when he found that though the farmers 
were rated by the justices to bring into the Dover market 
every week twelve quarters of wheat, besides barley, they 
did not average four bushels ®. It was also represented that 
the interests of the producer needed to be considered ; and a 
plea on behalf of the farmer was made in the report of the 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1596-1597. P* 95* 

* See the letters in Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleuch, i. 229 ; and ibid. 

Somerset, 20. 

8 1605 : Webb, English Poor Law History, i. 60 (note), 73-74. 1608 : 

Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 1058. 1622 : ibid . i. 

No. 1344* 

4 Rymer, Foedera, xix. 195 ; Orders for the preventing and remedying 
of the Dearth of Grain (1630). 

8 State Papers Domestic , 1629-1631, p. 539. 

• Hist. MSS. Comm. Salisbury, vii. 156-157 (1597)* 
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Dorsetshire justices (1631), in which they pointed out that 
" com was raised to so high price at the end of last year by 
the interference of the justices and the suspicion of want 
thereby excited. Best wheat is now at 5s. 6d. per bushel and 
barley at 3s. Beg them not to press too hard upon the poor 
husbandman, who toils and takes much pains, stands at high 
rents, buys all things at a dearer hand, almost by half than in 
former times, all foreign commodities, salt especially, being at 
such extraordinary prices. Great quantities of com have 
been of late years gotten out of barren grounds by improve¬ 
ment of marl and lime, which is done with excessive charge ” 1 . 
a steadying None the less we must not assume that the results of 
on prices interference were in every case mischievous. Much depended 
upon the discretion and tact of the authorities; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the powers, with which the 
justices were armed, were instrumental in checking prices 
from reaching on occasion panic heights, and in mitigating 
the injurious effects of a local monopoly which were liable to 
be the more serious in the absence of an efficient system of 
transport 2 . The com census, even if it did draw attention 
to the shortage, made hoarding more difficult since it forced 
owners to disclose concealed supplies, and in so far as the 
markets were kept more regularly furnished prices were 
kept more steady. The dealers naturally disliked these 
methods of control and were thus rendered more amenable 
to pressure, for they could always be warned that “ if they 
raise the prices of their com to excessive rates, it will be a 
means to cause the King to command the lords of his Council 
to stint them and to set rates upon their corn, which they 
would be unwilling to hear of ” 3 . In this connexion the 
remarks of a sixteenth-century writer are noteworthy. He 
condemned the view that a “ dearth of victual may be re¬ 
dressed by setting of prices upon victual ”, because " it is not 
the setting of low prices that will anything amend the matter. 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1631-1633, p. 186. 

1 Prices sometimes fluctuated violently in a short period. Within the 
same year wheat in London sold at 3s. 6d. and 15s. a bushel, and barley at 
Northampton at 6d. and 5s. ' Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, 
v. 59- 

* Hist . MSS. Comm. Beaulieu , 113 (1630). 
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But it must be the taking away of the occasion of the high 
prices Nevertheless he made a significant admission: 

“Yet I will not say nay but the rumour thereof, that such 
low prices should have been set at a certain day, would have 
done very well, for the doubt thereof would have caused 
many things to have fallen something of price ” *. All things 
considered, the Book of Orders probably tended in years of 
scarcity to alleviate the distress caused by the shortage, in 
so far as it created an organization for the more regular and 
even distribution of supplies, and ensured in consequence a 
more moderate level of prices. And this view finds expres¬ 
sion in the reports. The justices of Norfolk, for example, 
wrote that “ throughout this shire by such order as we have 
taken with owners and farmers, and also badgers and buyers 
of corn and grain, the markets are by them plentifully served 
every market day with com and the same sold at reasonable 
rates, viz. wheat at 22s. the quarter, rye at 16s., malt at 14s., 
and barley at 12s., of which kinds of com the poorer sort are 
by persuasion served at meaner prices ” 1 2 . 

The moral effects of intervention in preserving public Re-assur « 
order, and checking incipient agitation, must also be re- Opinion. 
membered. The Government was compelled to adopt 
measures, which on purely economic grounds might seem ill- 
advised, in order to ' stay the fury of the inferior multitude' 3 , 
whose standard of life must have been adversely affected by 
the failure of wages to keep pace with the rise in prices due 
to the influx of American silver 4 . A letter from the Privy 
Council, relating to the disturbances in Rutland in the year 
1631, illustrates the connexion between efforts to relieve 
distress and the prevention of disorder. It states that 
information had been received of some speeches ‘ tending to 
the stirring up of the poor thereabout to a mutiny and in¬ 
surrection and it quotes one speech as follows : “ Hearest 
thou”, saith a shoemaker of Uppingham to a poor man of 

1 Tudor Economic Documents (ed. Tawney and Power), iii. 340 (1549)* 

* Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief , Appendix iv. 

(1586). Similarly, Suffolk : ibid. 195. For a list of ' certificates of corn 
to spare for market *, see Ashley, The Bread of our Forefathers, Appendix iv. 

* Hist , MSS. Comm. Somerset, 20 (1596). 

4 See supra, vol. ii. 33 - 
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Liddington, “ if thou wilt be secret I will make a motion to 
thee”. “ What is your motion ? ” saith the other. Then 
said the shoemaker : ” The poor men of Oakham have sent 
to us poor men of Uppingham, and if you poor men of Lid¬ 
dington will join with us we will rise, and the poor of Oakham 
say they can have all the armour of the country in their 
power within half an hour, and (in faith saith he) we will rifle 
the churls”. The letter orders the apprehension of the shoe¬ 
maker but adds : " And likewise (which is indeed most 
considerable and the best means to prevent all disorders in 
this kind) that you deal effectually in causing the market to 
be well supplied with com, and the poor to be served at 
reasonable prices and set on work by those of the richer sort, 
and by raising of stock to relieve and set them on work 
according to the laws ” \ Yet other motives than the fear 
of popular outbreaks actuated the Government. There was 
not wanting a genuine desire to remove hardships and 
alleviate suffering—it showed itself in the policy of Wolsey 
who “ favoured the people exceedingly and especially the 
poor ” 3 ; in the instructions to the Council of the North to 
hear “ the petition of the poorest man against the richest or 
against the greatest lord ” 3 ; and in the intervention of the 
lords of the Privy Council on behalf of a maid-servant whose 
mistress was accused of ‘ hard dealings ’ 4 . 

Creation Apart from its effects in steadying prices and re-assuring 
machinery- P u ^ c opinion, the Book of Orders influenced profoundly the 
development of the poor law system since it created machinery 
for coping with a national scarcity—a machinery of which 
the distinctive features were the assignment of particular 
areas to justices, and their meeting at stated intervals for 
the object of carrying out the instructions laid upon them; 
the drawing up of reports indicating the measures taken to 
furnish the markets with com ; and the direct interference of 

1 Printed in Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief , Ap¬ 
pendix x. 

a State Papers Venetian, 1509-1519, p. 560. 

• Rymer, Foedera, xix. 425 (1633). 

4 Acts of the Privy Council, 1575 - 1577 * P* 35 °- The Council also inter¬ 
vened on behalf of (1) a tenant threatened with expulsion; (2) sailors* 
wives whose landlords turned them out of their houses " for want of pay¬ 
ment of the rent at the time due ” : ibid. 1580-1581, pp. 183, 365. 
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the Privy Council, which was kept in close touch with the 
situation in every part of the country by means of these 
reports on local conditions \ This procedure, devised for a 
particular purpose—the prevention of destitution as a result 
of exceptional stress—was extended in 1631 to the provision 
of relief in ordinary times : it was incorporated in th? normal 
machinery of the poor law system, and utilized for wider 
purposes by administrators who had gained experience of 
its practical working in a more limited field a . The Book 
of Orders, intended for the provision of com in years of 
scarcity, established the precedent for the Orders and Direc¬ 
tions issued in 1631, which infused a new spirit into the 
organization created by the Elizabethan poor law. The 
personal government of Charles I. witnessed the adoption of 
an energetic policy in regard to the poor, and for a decade 
(1630-1640) the execution of the poor law was more vigorous 
than at any other period. The intervention of the Privy 
Council, hitherto restricted to special cases 8 or to emer¬ 
gencies such as a crisis in trade, the aftermath of a rebellion 1 * * 4 * , 
or the failure of the harvest, now became part of the ordinary 
administration : it ceased to be spasmodic and intermittent, 
and became regular and continuous. This change of policy 
serves to give the government of Charles I. a distinctive place 
in the history of poor relief. 

The intention to inaugurate a new departure was fore- Social 
shadowed as early as 1629, when a proclamation deplored chZrLfi 
the neglect of the poor laws and urged the justices to take 
this ' into their most serious consideration ’ 6 . Proposals 
began to be canvassed for a scheme to ' quicken ' the justices 
of the peace # . The social reformers in the Privy Council, 
at the head of whom were Strafford and Laud, had deter¬ 
mined that it was " time for councillors to care for those 
thing s that concern government in these loose and dear 

1 E.g. State Papers Domestic, 1581-1590, p. 333, etc. 

* Cf. Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief\ 91-92. 

* j E.g, Acts of the Privy Council , 1589-1590, p. 266. 

4 The rising of the Northern Earls in 1569 was followed by an active 
campaign for the tepression of vagrancy. 

4 Rymer, Boeder a, xix. 71-72. 

* Hist. MSS. Comma Buccleuch , i. 273. 

VOL. Ill *9 
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times, lest mischief follow of it. The diligence of some 
justices, and the good fruit of their pains, show that there 
want no laws to reform all things but good executioners of 
laws ” l . Their zeal bore fruit in the appointment of a 
large number of privy councillors, including Laud and 
Wentwdrth, to act as commissioners for the execution of 
the poor laws which, it was stated," in most places of this 
kingdom are little regarded The commission 2 , dated 
January 1631, gave instructions for the issue of the necessary 
Orders and Directions; and for this purpose the whole 
country was partitioned out among the commissioners. 
The latter were divided into six groups, corresponding to the 
six circuits: each group was to receive from the judges of 
the circuit, at stated intervals, reports drawn up by the 
justices of the peace in their several shires. 

The ‘ Orders' were eight in number. Their general 
tenor was to require the justices of the peace to " divide 
themselves and allot amongst themselves what justices of 
the peace and what hundreds shall attend monthly at some 
certain places of the shire. And at this day and place the 
high constables, petty constables, and churchwardens and 
overseers for the poor of those hundreds shall attend the 
justices ”, and report on the administration of the poor law 
in their districts : those who neglected their duty were to be 
severely punished. The justices in their turn were to send 
reports to the sheriff, and the sheriff to the judges of assize, 
who were to transmit them to the commissioners *. The 
judges were specially enjoined to make inquiry on their 
circuits " what justices of the peace are careful and diligent 
in execution of these laws and the directions given, and who 
are negligent and remiss Two features in this procedure 
call for comment. It imposed fresh responsibilities upon 
the justices, who were required to meet at regular intervals 
and to catechize the parish officers with regard to the per¬ 
formance of their duties ; and it made the judges of assize 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Buccleuch, i. 270-271. 

* The commission will be found in the printed Orders and Directions . 
See also Rymer, Foedera, xix. 231 ; State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, 
p. 474. The commissioners were given power to appoint deputies. 

* Cf. State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, p. 496. 
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intermediaries between the central and local government 1 
—in short, it established an administrative hierarchy. 

The Orders were supplemented by twelve ‘ Directions 
One instructed landowners to ensure that their tenants and 
others were “ relieved by work or otherwise at home, and 
not suffered to straggle and beg up and down in their 
parishes Another insisted upon the apprenticing of poor 
children to ‘ husbandry and other handicrafts A third 
ordered an increase in the ‘ weekly taxations ’ for the relief 
of the poor ‘ in these times of scarcity A fourth required 
that “ the petty constables in all parishes be chosen of the 
abler sort of parishioners, and the office not to be put upon 
the poorer sort if it may be ”. A fifth appointed “watches 
in the night and warding by day in every town and village 
for apprehension of rogues and vagabonds, and for safety 
and good order A sixth laid down that “ if in any parish 
there be found any persons that live out of service or that 
live idly, and will not work for reasonable wages or live to 
spend all they have at the alehouse, those persons to be 
brought by the high constables and petty constables to the 
justices at their meetings, there to be ordered and punished 
as shall be found fitFinally, houses of correction were 
to be established " adjoining to the common prisons, and the 
gaoler to be made governor of them that so he may employ 
to work prisoners committed for small causes, and so they 
may learn honestly by labour and not live idly and miserably 
long in prison, whereby they are made worse when they 
come out than they were when they went in ” * 

The Orders and Directions of 1631 were not suffered to re- vigour oj 
main a dead letter. In all parts of the country the justices ^Vad- 
actively bestirred themselves, and they displayed a zeal minist™- 
in the execution of their functions which gives these years 
a unique aspect. Among the state papers 3 are preserved 
innumerable returns made by the justices in pursuance of 

1 The duty of receiving reports from the J.P.'s had been assigned to 
the judges on previous occasions, e.g , in 1625 : Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, 
i. 3 <> 5 - 

* From the printed edition of 1631. 

a E g. State Papers Domestic, 1629-1631, pp. 533, 549, etc.; 1631-1633, 

P- 65 ; 1634-1635, pp. 104, 440, etc. 
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the Orders, indicating the measures taken by them for relief 
of the poor; and they not only bear testimony to the un¬ 
wonted vigour of the administration, but also throw light 
upon the practical working of the poor law system at this 
period. The conduct of the parish officers was scrutinized 
with a minuteness which left no detail unobserved. Thus 
in one of the Hampshire divisions the justices required the 
‘ officers of every parish ’ to furnish answers to over thirty 
queries touching the performance of their duties 1 . Two 
examples will indicate the nature of the reports made by 
the local authorities. The lord mayor of London reported 
(1632) that great sums of money were raised in the past 
year for the relief of the poor and setting them to work; 
50 vagrants were bound apprentices to merchants to serve 
in Barbados and Virginia; 70 were taken as apprentices 
into Bridewell; 773 poor children were maintained by 
Christ's Hospital; 40 had been put apprentices to trades 
since Easter last; and 4000 and odd vagrants had been 
‘conveyed’ according to the Statute*. The justices in 
three Monmouthshire hundreds (1637) certified their con¬ 
formity to the Book of Orders: they had set the poor on 
work, relieved the aged and impotent, punished 83 vagrants, 
and apprenticed 58 poor children * 

Activity of The activity of the Privy Council was maintained down 
Council! to the end of the personal government of Charles I. Thus in 
1638, when the city of Gloucester was ‘ visited with plague 
the justices of the county were admonished for their failure 
to come to the assistance of the infected persons, and they 
were ordered to levy “ a weekly contribution, answerable to 
their numbers and expectations, upon the county within 
five miles of the city ”, and to continue the contribution so 
long as the contagion lasted *. The next year the muni¬ 
cipal authorities of Exeter were instructed to confer with the 
justices of Devon for the purpose of finding work for the 
poor, " as they understand the trade of clothing is much 

1 The queries are printed in Leonard, The Early History of English 
Poor Relief, Appendix xii. 

* State Papers Domestic , 1631-1633, p. 433. 

* Ibid. 1637, p. 275. 4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Beaufort , 490. 
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decayed” 1 . The execution of the law for setting the poor 
on work remained, indeed, a constant preoccupation with 
the Government, and the duty of its observance was included 
in the charge delivered to the grand jury a . As late as 1640 
it was the subject of a proclamation ordering a return to be 
made of the condition of the poor in each county, and of the 
steps taken to provide work for them, and enjoining the 
judges " in their several circuits to take an exact account how 
these things have been ” observed * 

The Interregnum was rich in political ideas and con- The int in¬ 
stitutional experiments, yet in the sphere of poor law reenwm ' 
administration it was, with a single exception, barren of 
constructive effort. The Commonwealth created nothing 
to set by the side of the Elizabethan Poor Law, the Stuart 
Orders and Directions, the Restoration Law of Settlement *, 
or the Acts of the Revolution for erecting workhouses 8 . 

The Protector issued a proclamation (1655) for the enforce¬ 
ment of the poor law •, but the only important measure of 
these years was due to the initiative of a body of London 
citizens, who petitioned Parliament for the establishment of 
a ‘ Corporation of the Poor ’ 7 . As a result of their repre¬ 
sentations an Act was passed in 1647, which set up a Cor¬ 
poration of the Poor in the city of London consisting of a 
president (who was to be the lord mayor), deputy, treasurer 
and forty assistants. It was empowered to erect work- 
houses for relieving and setting the poor on work, and houses 
of correction for punishing rogues and vagabonds. It also 
authorized ‘ any county, corporation or boroughs ’ to make 
choice of “ able and sufficient persons for the like effectual 
relieving and regulating of the poor in their respective 
places ” 8 . Two years later the constitution of the London 
Corporation was modified, the number of assistants being 

1 Hist. MSS . Comm. Exeter, 80. 

f Ibid. Verulam , 195. 

* Rymer, Foedera, xx. 407 ; State Papers Domestic , 1640, p. 184. 

* Infra, p. 457. * Infra, p. 477. 

• Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3057. 

7 Bush, The Poor Man's Friend (1649). 

• Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i. 1042-1045. 
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raised to fifty-eight 1 . A poetical appeal of ‘ outcast 
children ’ made entreaty : 

" Grave senators that sit on high. 

Let not poor English children die " *. 

Although an attempt was made to put the scheme into 
operation, it was largely ineffective; and the organization 
of poor relief in London continued to be based primarily 
upon the institutions created at the Reformation. The 
condition of these institutions in the reign of Charles II. is 
set forth in the “ True Report of the great number of poor 
children and ether poor people maintained in the several 
hospitals under the pious care of the city of London the year 
last past. Christ’s Hospital—children put forth apprentices 
and discharged out of Christ’s Hospital 57, 15 whereof were 
placed apprentices to commanders of ships out of the 
Mathematical School founded by the King. . . . Children 
remaining in the care and charge of the Hospital in the 
house and divers places in London and the suburbs and at 
nurse in the country 530. ... St. Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
there have been cured at the charge of the said Hospital 
this last year 1703, many of whom have been relieved with 
moneys and other necessaries at their departure. ... St. 
Thomas’s Hospital—cured and discharged this last year 
1331, many of whom have been relieved with moneys and 
other necessaries at their departure. . . . Bridewell Hospital 
—received this last year vagrants and other indigent and 
miserable people, many whereof had clothing and other 
necessary relief and were sent by passes to their native 
counties, 1124. Maintained therein and brought up in 
divers arts and trades 143 ” *. 

The Civil War had profound effects upon the national 
organization of poor relief: it destroyed the control of the 
Privy Council, and led to the abandonment of the system of 
setting the poor on work. The two were closely inter¬ 
connected, since the authority of the Privy Council had been 

1 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii. 105. For its subsequent 
history, see infra, p. 476. 

* Quoted in Parliamentary Papers (1851), xxvi. 432. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1676-1677, p. 43. 
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most continuously exercised in the attempt to provide 
employment for the poor. We have now to follow the work¬ 
ing out of these effects in their practical influence upon the 
administration of poor relief. The consequence of parochial 
independence was the restraints placed on mobility of labour 1 : 
the consequence of the failure to find work for the poor was 
the institution of the modem workhouse a . 

The system of control exercised by the Privy Council central 
existed in its completest form, as we have seen, in the decade 
1630 to 1640. It enabled the central government to make its 
supervision effective in every part of the kingdom : a chain 
was instituted which connected the lowest-placed official in 
the parish with the lords of the Privy Council at West¬ 
minster, the intermediate links being the judges of assize, 
the sheriffs and the justices of the peace. The need for this 
close surveillance is shown in one of the reports sent in by 
the justices (1631). It stated that when the constables and 
overseers were instructed to make presentments, ' for the 
most part ’ they replied that “ they have no poor that wanted 
work or relief ”, and “ no rogues but such as were punished ”. 

The justices suspected the accuracy of this idyllic picture, and 
ascertained that the overseers had failed to summon meetings 
of the parish to consider means for the relief of the poor, that 
there were no ' stocks ’ for setting the poor to work, and that 
some of the poor were ‘ in no small want ’ 3 . The result of 
the Civil War was to destroy the Stuart machinery of control. 

After the Restoration each parish was left to go its own way, 
and national uniformity, the ideal of the absolute monarchy, 
disappeared in a welter of parochialism. The justices still 
retained their statutory functions 4 : they appointed the 
overseers, sanctioned the assessments, examined the accounts, 
imposed contributions on the richer parishes in aid of the 
poorer ones, heard appeals in settlement cases, and ad¬ 
ministered the houses of correction for which they had the 
responsibility. But they were no longer subject to the strict 
supervision of the central government, and in turn their own 

1 Infra, pp. 457 seq. * Infra, pp. 471 seq. 

* Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, 247. Cf. Hist. MSS. 

Comm. Rye, 439. 

4 Statutes, iv. part ii. 896-899. 
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surveillance, which they were intended to exercise over the 
parochial officials, also relaxed. 

The over- As a result the overseers, the actual administrators of 
,<w> ' poor relief, became the pivot of the poor law system. They 
- consisted of the churchwardens of the parish and two to four 
* substantial householders ’ nominated by the justices of the 
peace x . They were required to meet together once every 
month ‘ at the least ’ * and on their personal qualities largely 
depended the success or failure of the organization for relief. 
Unfortunately overseers were annually appointed, so that the 
office was held in rapid succession by a series of untrained 
and inexperienced householders—" all of them ”, as might 
be expected, “ wanting to get over the office with as little 
trouble to themselves as possible ” *. Bum declared that in 
practice the office of an overseer “ seems to be understood 
to be this: to keep an extraordinary look-out to prevent 
persons coming to inhabit without certificates ... to main¬ 
tain their poor as cheap as possibly they can ... to bind out 
poor children apprentices, no matter to whom or to what 
trade, but to take especial care that the master live in another 
parish; to move heaven and earth if any dispute happens 
about a settlement, and in that particular to invert the 
general rule and stick at no expense ... to depopulate the 
parish in order to lessen the poor rate ” *. The picture may 
have been overdrawn but it reflects, on the whole, the general 
contemptuous estimate 5 of the parochial officials, who in 
practice administered the poor laws without much inter¬ 
ference or supervision on the part of the justices of the peace. 
One remedy for the situation thus created was to form the 
parishes into groups, and place each under a salaried super¬ 
intendent whose function would be to control and direct the 
overseers. The adoption of this proposal • would have given 

1 Statutes, iv. part ii. 962. 1 Ibid . 962. 

• Burn, The History of the Poor Laws (1764), 211. 

4 Ibid. 211-212. For examples of negligent overseers, see Hertford 
County Records, i. 45, 405. 

6 C i. Fielding, A n Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751), 74. 

• Burn (Observations on the Bill intended to be offered to Parliament forihe 
better Relief and Employment of the Poor , 1776, pp. 36-37) assigns\his pro¬ 
posal to Hale. But Hale spoke of a salaried workhouse-master under the 

[contd.] 
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a new direction to the system of poor relief in this country. 

It would have mitigated the abuses inseparable from the 
employment of annual officers, required to give their service 
in a voluntary capacity ; and it would have created a staff of 
trained administrators, upon whose expert knowledge Parlia¬ 
ment could have based legislative reforms. However it ran 
counter to the instinct of a nation in which the execution of 
public offices was considered, not the province of the salaried 
expert, but part of the normal obligations of citizenship. 

In the absence of a system of poor relief based on a wider The Law 
area than the parish, the settlement regulations assumed a 
disproportionate importance ; and it is significant that the (1662). 
question was taken up by Parliament shortly after the 
Restoration 1 . The Law of Settlement, passed in 1662, was 
destined to excite more controversy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than any other part of the poor law 
system: it became the principal source of contention among 
neighbouring parishes, and exercised baneful effects upon 
the status and welfare of the working community. The Act 
empowered any two justices upon complaint made by the 
overseers, within forty days after any persons came to settle 
in any tenement under the yearly value of ten pounds, to 
convey them to the parish where they were last legally 
settled, unless they gave ‘ sufficient security for the discharge 
of the parish ’ from the obligation to support them *. As 
experience was gained in working the Law of Settlement, its 
provisions were supplemented by other enactments intended 
to remove loopholes for evasions or to define more precisely 
the conditions of acquiring a legal settlement. One method 
of evasion was for newcomers to conceal themselves until the 
forty days had elapsed—for example, a ' settled inhabitant' 
in the parish of Aspeden in Hertfordshire migrated to Layston 
“ where he obscured himself in a cottage about the space of 
three months unknown to the inhabitants, until exigency and 


direction of the overseers : A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor 
(1683), chapter 3. 

1 A proclamation enforcing the laws relating to the poor was issued in 
1661 : Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. Steele), i. No. 3300. 

1 Statutes , v. 401. 
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necessity compelled him to crave their charity and relief to 
the burthening of the parish of Layston ” 1 . On this occasion 
(1662) the justices decided that he should be conveyed back 
to Aspeden ; but there was evidently doubt as to the exact 
legal position of a pauper in these circumstances. Accord¬ 
ingly the Act of 1685 ordered that the period of forty days 
should be reckoned from the time notice was given in writing 
to one of the churchwardens or overseers a . The conditions 
of settlement were further defined in an Act of 1691 3 , by 
which anyone who * executed any public annual office ’ 
during a whole year, or ' paid his share towards the public 
taxes should be deemed to have a legal settlement. The 
privilege was also extended to unmarried persons hired for a 
year—a subsequent Act (1697) stipulated that they must 
remain in the same service one whole year 4 —and to appren¬ 
tices bound by indenture 5 , subject to the proviso laid down 
in 1712 that the master must have a legal settlement in the 
parish, otherwise his apprentice did not gain a settlement 
there ' by reason of such apprenticeship ’ ®. 

The principle of the Restoration Law of Settlement was 
not new. As far back as the fourteenth century the impotent 
poor had been required, in certain circumstances, to remove 
to the place of their birth 7 ; and in the sixteenth century 
they were bidden to reside either in the place of their birth, or 
where they had “ last made their abode by the space of three 
years ” 8 . Both Edward VI. and Elizabeth expressly author¬ 
ized the removal of the aged and impotent poor, who had not 
been bom in the parish nor resided there for three years *. 
The policy of expelling newcomers, who might become charge¬ 
able on the rates, was frequently put into operation by the 
local authorities during the late sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries. The ' Orders for the Poor', drawn up at 
Norwich in 1571, insisted that “ such as have not remained 
three years in the city ... to be presently sent away with 
their families ” 10 . In London (1576) the constables, beadles 

1 Hertford County Records , i. 149. * Statutes , vi. 19. 

• Ibid. vi. 314. 4 Ibid. vii. 282. 5 Ibid. vi. 314 (1691). 

• Ibid. ix. 797. 7 1388 : ibid. ii. 58. 8 1504 : ibid. ii. 656. 

• Ibid . iv. parti. 7-8 (1547). n6 (1550). 593-594 (1572). 

10 Norwich Records, ii. 353. 
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and churchwardens were charged to inspect the houses of the 
poor every fortnight, and to banish new arrivals who could 
not support themselves *. At Warwick (1586) the authorities 
held a census of paupers, and drove away from the town several 
families which were not bom there 1 2 3 . At Basingstoke (1587) 
it was ordered that those who had not “ remained here by the 
space of three years last past (according to the Statute) are to 
be removed ” 8 . In the West Riding of Yorkshire some were 
sent away who had been domiciled for twenty years, and it 
was therefore laid down (1598) that a residence of three years 
should confer a right to relief 4 5 . In other cases a shorter 
period of domicile was required 4o . The * opinion of the court ’ 
of quarter sessions held in Somersetshire in 1616 was that 
“ when a man hath been in covenant or settled a year from 
the place of his birth, and if there he hath any mishap and 
then become maimed, he shall then be relieved and not sent to 
the place of his birth " 6 . The stringency of the settlement 
regulations becomes more comprehensible, when viewed in 
the light of the municipal attitude towards strangers in 
general: for it is evident that a system, which confined the 
right to carry on trade to the freemen of a borough, served as 
a practical bar to settlement in the borough. The inter¬ 
connexion of the one with the other was clearly shown in a 
letter written by the mayor and jurats of Rye in 1651 # , which 
incidentally throws light upon the effects of the Civil War. 
“ Upon several complaints of the poor tradesmen of this 
town unto us made, that many of the disbanded soldiers and 
other strangers did set up and exercise public trades and 
callings, to their great prejudice and apparent ruin, and 
desiring redress therein, and withal being acquainted that 
divers of the said disbanded soldiers and strangers had wives 
and children which are like to be a sudden and great charge 
to this place, which is already so poor that the inhabitants are 

1 Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, 98. 

8 Victoria County History, Warwickshire, ii. 169. 

3 Baigent and Millard, A History of Basingstoke, 351, 353. 

4 West Riding Sessions Rolls in The Yorkshire Archaeological and Topo¬ 
graphical Association, Record Series, iii. 85. 

4tt Sec infra, Appendix, p. 533, No. 2. 

5 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, i. 192. 

* Hist . MSS. Comm. Rye, 217. 
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very much oppressed in bearing the charge thereof. . . . For 
remedy whereunto we did proceed, according to law and the 
privileges of this corporation, for our own conservation that we 
fall not into an irrecoverable mischief”. They permitted 
soldiers who were natives of the town, or had married wives 
of the place, to set up in trade ; and some other categories 
were allowed to continue in service as journeymen. As to 
the rest, " we gave them timely warning to desist the public 
exercise of their callings, and depart this place and go to their 
several places of birth or last abode " *. 

And in the These early restraints on settlement were enforced not 
country. on jy j n towns but also in the country. Cases are recorded 
which show that the hardships, associated with the Settle¬ 
ment Law of 1662, were experienced long before its enact¬ 
ment. In one case (1618), which came before the justices of 
Worcestershire, permission to settle in a parish was sought 
by an applicant who stated that he worked in Stockton where 
he was bom, but when he " fortuned to marry with an 
honest young woman ” the parish was " not willing I should 
bring her in the parish, saying we would breed a charge 
amongst them. Then I took a house in Bewdley and there 
my wife doth yet dwell, and I myself do work in Stockton 
. . . and now the parish of Bewdley will not suffer her to 
dwell there for doubt of further charge ” *. In another case 
(1631) a labourer complained to the justices of Somerset¬ 
shire that he had lived five years in his parish, but after his 
marriage “ some of the parish hath forbidden him to remain 
there any longer, and threateneth him and those that would 
set or let him any house to impose great pains on them . . . 
whereby he is enforced to travel from place to place with his 
wife and children, and thereby doubteth that he shall in the 
end be taken as a vagrant " 8 . 

The Statute of Charles II. appeared on the surface the 
logical outcome of a system which entitled the poor to re- 

1 This proposal to expel persons, who were neither impotent nor charge¬ 
able, shows that the Act of 1662 did not introduce # a new and perfectly 
unprecedented system * as stated in Coode, The Report on the Law of Settle¬ 
ment and Removal , 14, in Parliamentary Papers (1851), xxvi. 

# Hist. MSS. Comm. Various, i. 298. 

* Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, ii. 139. Other 
examples : infra , Appendix, p. 533, No. 3. 
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ceive relief in the parish where they happened to be. The Tkesoiu. 
treatment of the poor was not everywhere the same, for some 
overseers were more generous than others; and the poor were problem. 
naturally attracted to the places ‘ where they could find best 
accommodation ’ 1 . The consequence was, as Fielding ob¬ 
served, that “ the poor of one parish began to bring a charge 
on another ” * There was only one possible remedy for this 
situation : the substitution of a group of parishes in place of 
a single parish as the unit of the poor law system. The poor 
would then have been relieved in the locality where they re¬ 
sided, but the burden of their support would have been dis¬ 
tributed over a wider area. Instead of adopting this solution 
the Restoration Parliament adhered to the principle that a 
parish was to be responsible for maintaining its own poor 8 , 
and established its legal right to expel newcomers likely to 
become chargeable. The definite embodiment of this right 
in an Act of Parliament caused the question of settlement 
to assume the proportions of a national problem, which set 
parish against parish 4 , gave rise to endless litigation, 
hampered the free flow of labour, and poisoned the fount of 
organized charity *. In one respect the provisions of 1662 
might seem more liberal than earlier settlement regulations. 

In the sixteenth century, as we have seen *, a domicile of 
three years was usually necessary in order to acquire a right 
of settlement; and a letter of the Privy Council (1598) de¬ 
scribes how in London ‘ certain persons of wealth ’ had con¬ 
verted mansions into tenements and filled them with poor 
people, “ and though those poor folks are set at great rents 
yet they make shifts to pay the same, knowing if they can 
but hold out for three years, then the parish where they re¬ 
main are tied to find and relieve them ever after” 7 . Actu- 

1 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xiv. 

* Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751), 132-133. 

1 Child called this ' the radical error ' : A New Discourse of Trade (4th 
ed.). 92. 

4 M Every parish is, in fact, in a state of war . . . with every other 
parish throughout the kingdom ” : Tucker, The Manifold Causes of the 
Increase of the Poor (1760), 6. 

4 " Every parish . . . regards the poor of all other places as aliens ”: 

Annals of Agriculture , xvii. 80. 4 Supra , p. 458. 

* Acts of the Privy Council , 1597-1598, pp. 435-436* 
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ally the Restoration enactment was more severe, because 
although it only required a domicile of forty days to estab¬ 
lish a right of settlement, it empowered parish officers to 
remove newcomers within the period of forty days whether 
or not they had become ‘ chargeable Yet apparently one 
of the principles on which the Statute of 1662 was based— 
namely, that a person who was not removed on some pretext 
or other, within a very short period, obtained a settlement— 
was not unknown to law. In 1633 the question was put to 
Chief Justice Heath: “ What is accounted a lawful settling in 
a parish, and what not ? ” And his answer was: “This is too 
general a question to receive a perfect answer to every par¬ 
ticular case which may happen. But generally this is to be 
observed—that the law unsettleth none who are lawfully 
settled, nor permits it to be done by a practice or compulsion ; 
and everyone who is settled as a native householder, so¬ 
journer, an apprentice or servant for a month at the least, 
without a just complaint made to remove him or her, shall 
be held to be settled ” *. Heath’s statement was considered 
the expression of a private opinion, but presumably it had 
some foundation. And even the right, which the Restora¬ 
tion Parliament now sanctioned, to expel newcomers before 
they had become ‘ chargeable', was sometimes practised 
before 1662, as we have shown 2 . 

Execution The execution of the law was haphazard and casual. 

hap haza rd Child vividly describes the practical working of the system 
in London *: “A poor idle person that will not work, or 
that nobody will employ in the country, comes up to London 
to set up the trade of begging. Such a person probably may 
beg up and down the streets seven years, it may be seven- 
and-twenty, before anybody asks why she does so, and if at 
length she has the ill-hap in some parish to meet with a more 
vigilant beadle than one of twenty of them are, all he does 
is but to lead her the length of five or six houses into another 

1 Dalton, The Country Justice (ed. 1705), 166. 

* Supra, p. 460, note 1. The opinion of Sir John Popham (chief 
justice 1592-1607) was that " none ought to be sent to the places of their 
birth or habitations but such only as are vagrant or wandering " : Hist . 
MSS. Comm. Lothian, 76. See also infra, Appendix, p. 534, No. 1. 

* Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed ), 93-94. 
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parish, and then concludes, as his masters the parishioners 
do, that he has done the part of a most diligent officer. But 
suppose he should yet go further to the end of his line, which 
is the end of the law and the perfect execution of his office, 
that is, suppose he should carry this poor wretch to a justice 
of the peace, and he should order the delinquent to be 
whipped and sent from parish to parish to the place of her 
birth or last abode, which not one justice in twenty through 
pity or other cause will do : even this is a great charge upon 
the country, and yet the business of the nation itself wholly 
undone. For no sooner does the delinquent arrive at the 
place assigned, but for shame or idleness she presently de¬ 
serts it and wanders directly back, or some other way, 
hoping for better fortune, whilst the parish to which she is 
sent, knowing her a lazy and perhaps a worse qualited person, 
is as willing to be rid of her as she is to be gone from thence ”. 

The settlement regulations were productive of infinite Evils of 
evils. “ To enumerate all the mischiefs of settlements in t £% u!e ' 
particular ”, exclaimed a writer in 1768, “would be endless” L system 
In the first place, the system lent itself readily to chicanery (i.)c«c«n- 
and trickery. A settlement could be gained by birth, ery ' 
parentage, marriage, service, apprenticeship, purchase of a 
house, and payment of ten pounds a year rent 1o . The 
qualification for settlement by service was a year’s contract 
as well as a year’s service : to evade this it was common to 
hire servants on short contracts, “ by which astute contriv¬ 
ance a servant will gain no settlement though he continues 
in the same service for many years ” In the case of 
apprenticeship a pauper was often bound to a master in 
another parish, expressly in order to transfer the settlement 
from his native parish. To acquire settlement by purchase 
the fraudulent practice was adopted of buying a house in 
another parish, residing in it not less than forty days, and 
then selling it again. Finally, paupers were imposed upon 
other parishes by the simple expedient of renting houses on 
their behalf. In short the energies of parish officers were 
consumed in the effort, not to maintain their poor, but to 

1 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xv. 

ln Infra, Appendix, p. 534, No. 2. 

1 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xvi. 
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get rid of them \ The poor were sometimes given sums of 
money on condition that they transferred themselves else¬ 
where. An example is recorded in 1672, when a woman 
complained to the justices of Hertfordshire that she was 
removed by an order of sessions from Hertford to Harting- 
fordbury, and that there she and her children suffered much 
want through the cruelty and injustice of the overseers, 
who deducted a shilling from her weekly allowance and 
offered that “ if the petitioner would by stealth and pri¬ 
vately creep into the parish of All Saints, Hertford, again, 
or into any other parish ”, they would give her five pounds 1 2 . 

In the second place, the system involved the parishes in 
costly litigation, in which they squandered resources that 
could have been expended more profitably on behalf of the 
poor. There was, at the outset, the trouble and expense of 
attending at a private session and securing an order of 
removal, since statute law required the consent of two 
justices and the court of King’s Bench required them to be 
present together 3 . There was, next, the expense of remov¬ 
ing the pauper, perhaps with wife and children, sometimes 
to a distant county, sometimes even from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. The removal was often ineffectual 
because a wealthy parish would appeal to quarter sessions 
to have the order reversed : and “ as the appeal is almost 
certain to be brought if an attorney lives in the neighbour¬ 
hood, so is it almost as sure to succeed if a justice lives 
in the parish ” 4 * . There was, lastly, the possibility of an 
appeal to the court of King’s Bench; and the net result 
might be “ the poor returned upon you, with costs of suit 
to pay over and above all your own charges of journeys, 
attorneys, counsel, carrying up witnesses, etc.” 6 . It is 
therefore not surprising that the law was ‘ very imperfectly 

1 A Digest of the Poor Laws (i 768), p. xv. 

* Hertford County Records , i. 231. 

* " Though they seldom are so ”, comments Fielding: An Enquiry 
into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers (2nd ed. 1751), 135. 

4 Ibid . 135. In 1697 it was enacted that M for the more effectual pre¬ 

venting of vexatious removals and frivolous appeals " concerning settle¬ 
ments, the justices were to award costs to the party in whose favour the 
appeal should be determined : Statutes , vii. 282. 

* Alcock, Observations on the Defects of the Poor Laws (1752), 18. 
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executedor that the remedy was often considered worse 
than the disease *. Many cases, moreover, involved techni¬ 
cal and intricate points, which no Act could cover in their 
entirety, and which could only be determined by the judges 
at Westminster 2 . The delay and expense of working the 
system were thus bound to be considerable in any case, but 
they were greatly intensified by the acrimonious relations 
existing between neighbouring parishes, since the main dis¬ 
putes arose from the movements of labourers within the 
confines of the same hundred *. Sometimes years elapsed 
while a lawsuit was being fought out in the courts 1 ; and 
meanwhile the poor were ' tossed from justice to justice, and 
from pillar to post ’ 5 . A committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons expressed the prevailing sentiment in a resolution, 
which declared (1759) that “ the controversies and lawsuits 
concerning the settlements of poor persons occasion a very 
great, and in general an useless, expense to the public to the 
amount of many thousand pounds per annum, and that often 
more money is expended in ascertaining such settlements 
by each of the contending parishes than would maintain the 
paupers” 6 . And Dean Tucker concluded that the settle¬ 
ment laws brought benefit to none but lawyers 7 . 

In the third place, the settlement system was gravely (in.) Social 
injurious in its social and economic effects : it degraded the “anomic 
status of the working population, and in so far as it was 
in operation it hindered the free mobility of labour. It 
discouraged workmen from migrating to the places where 
they were most wanted, and where they could find the best 
employment for their support. “ If a Cornish man comes 
into Norfolk ”, exclaimed Roger North, " he hath a hard 
journey back again with a whip at his tail ”. He wrote: 

1 Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751), *34-135- 

* For examples of legal problems connected with settlement, see 
Hertford County Records , i. 285 ; Victoria County History, Warwickshire , 
ii. 170. Also see infra , Appendix, p, 534, No. 3. 

* Alcock, Observations on the Defects of the Poor Laws (1752), 65. 

4 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xvii. 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 155 (in sect. vii.). 

* House of Commons Journals , xxviii. 599. A similar resolution was 
passed in 1751 : ibid . xxvi. 289. 

f Tucker, Instructions (ed. 1757), 34. 
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“ The poor are imprisoned in their towns and chained down 
to their wants, so that they are deprived of means to mend 
their condition ... by removing to places more proper for 
them. ... If any chance to move for an experiment, then 
are they sent back and tossed from pillar to post in carts 
till they return to their old settled misery again. No town 
willingly receives a poor man though they want poor people 
to do the ordinary works of husbandry, because they say 
his family may become a charge to the parish In short 
“ men want the work and the work men, and are by laws 
kept from accommodating each other ” *. Even when a 
newcomer was left undisturbed—and this was no doubt 
frequently the case, since a great many overseers wou^d be 
anxious to avoid the trouble and expense attending his 
removal *—the uncertainty of his position robbed him of all 
sense of security. It was the peculiar vice of the system 
that the industrious poor suffered most. Anyone who 
showed dexterity in his calling was sure to awaken the 
jealousy of hi§ rivals in the trade, and he was then liable to 
be driven away with his family, “ especially if the overseer 
or any of his relations should be of the same occupation ” ; 
but the idle poor, who competed with none, were left alone 
until they became actually chargeable 3 . Nor was the 
mischief of the settlement laws confined to workmen, in 
depressing their wages and impairing their prospects of 
advancement. They must be counted among the factors 
which retarded the progress of the ancient corporate boroughs, 
once the principal seats of industry and trade. “ Almost 
in every town in England where trade flourishes greatly ”, 
remarked a writer in 1779, “ they never ask whether a 
man has served his apprenticeship or where his settlement 
is, by which means you see Leeds, Manchester, Halifax, 

1 North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 35, 62, 76. Similarly : A 
Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xiv. 

2 Adam Smith exaggerated when he remarked —" There is scarce a 
poor man in England of forty years of age, I will venture to say, who has 
not in some part of his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill- 
contrived law of settlements " : The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), i. 142. 
Cf. Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 297-298 ; Webb, English Poor Law 
History\ i. 334 seq. 

8 Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers 
(2nd ed. 1751), 136. 
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Birmingham, etc., rise on the ruins of these places ” x . A 
petition presented to Parliament on behalf of the iron¬ 
master, Wilkinson, reflects the difficulties to which the settle¬ 
ment laws gave rise : it asked that his men “ might be 
deemed extra-parochial in order to avoid their removal to 
their respective settlements ” 1 2 . 

Even in the seventeenth century restraints on the liberty Content - 
of workmen were condemned by those who recognized the Atticisms 
importance of the free movement of labour. Critics of th^ 
settlement system fastened upon the argument that mobility 
of labour would “ balance the work of the nation and bring 
prices to a standard with respect to all circumstances of 
living ” ; and would “ mightily help the sort of men we call 
Undertakers 3 , who are very instrumental in the public 
by advancing manufactures ” 4 * . And Child wrote : " The 
resort of poor to a city or nation well-managed is in effect 
the conflux of riches to that city or nation ” 8 . In order to 
alleviate, partially at any rate, the evils of the Restoration 
Law of Settlement an important modification was intro¬ 
duced, which left untouched its basic principle that a parish 
was responsible only for its own poor, but relaxed its rigid 
provisions, in the direction of some degree of mobility. 

The first measure, which afforded the labourer an oppor- The 
tunity to move from his locality, was the clause inserted in “yltem U 
the Restoration Statute itself, giving liberty to the poor to go 
to any place for harvest or other work without being deemed 
to gain a settlement there, provided they obtained a certificate 
from the minister of the parish, one of the churchwardens and 
one of the overseers, and returned as soon as their work was 
done 6 . At the Revolution a further concession was made 
when the obligation to return was no longer imposed. The 
Act of 1697—after explaining that many poor people were 
compelled to live in their own parishes, “ and not permitted 
to inhabit elsewhere though their labour is wanted in many 

1 Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii. 453. 

8 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 395 ( 0 . 1788). 

8 I.e. entrepreneurs. 

4 North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 62. 

8 Child, A New Discourse of 1'rade (4th ed.), 95. 

• Statutes, v. 401. 
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other places where the increase of manufactures would 
employ more hands ”—laid down that if a person brought 
a certificate from the parish where he was legally settled 
acknowledging responsibility for him, he might live in another 
parish without being removed until he became actually 
‘ chargeable ’ l . Even then, instead of taking back emigrants 
who had become ' chargeable the parish, where they had 
their legal settlement, often arranged that they should 
receive a regular allowance in the place where they resided *. 
A person thus permitted to dwell in another parish on the 
strength of a certificate did not gain a legal right of settlement 
there, unless he rented a tenement of the yearly value of ten 
pounds or held office in the parish *. 

In practice these concessions only partially achieved their 
object. As the law required the parish, which gave the 
certificate, to reimburse all the expenses that the pauper 
might occasion to the parish which received him, parishes in 
general were said to be ' extremely tender ’ about giving 
certificates, and some ‘ wholly refuse them ’ 4 . The difficulty 
of obtaining a certificate was greatest when the applicant was 
proposing to remove to a distant place 5 . The law remained, 
therefore, to some extent a dead letter ; and in 1759 a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons recommended that parish 
officers should be compelled to grant certificates to the poor 
as “ a means of preventing the hardships they now suffer in 
being debarred gaining their livelihood where they can do it 
most usefully to themselves and the public ” •. Moreover 

1 Statutes, vii. 281-282. He then became chargeable in the parish where 
the certificate was given. The system was in operation before 1697. E.g. 
in 1682 the parish of Wigginton gave a certificate that it would at any 
time take back a certain bricklayer and his family who wished to remove 
to another parish : Hertford County Records, i. 321. 

* Ashby, One Hundred Years of Poor Law Administration in a Warwick¬ 
shire Village , 74. 

9 Statutes, vii. 365. 

4 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xiii. “ Grant a certificate! 
Never will we do that. Let marrying alone, and live where you are. But 
if you come here with your wife—you know what lodging we have for you ; 
our houses are full already " : Young, The Farmer’s Letters (ed. 1768), 289. 

5 Annals of Agriculture, ix. 660. 

• House of Commons Journals, xxviii. 599-600. But the author of 
Considerations on Several Proposals lately made for the Better Maintenance 
of the Poor (1752), 9, claimed that a certificate was " seldom denied now to 
any industrious person who applies for it upon good reasons ”, CL also 

[contdJ] 
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the issue of a certificate was attended with certain disadvan¬ 
tages to the recipient. With two exceptions—renting a 
tenement of ten pounds a year and holding office in the parish 
—he was precluded from all the means of gaining a settle¬ 
ment by which others were enabled to acquire it, for example, 
a year's service. Again, the posterity of a ‘ certificate 
person ' were also considered ' certificate persons ': “ and 
many instances have happened of numerous families being 
sent back at the distance of many years, with their children 
and grandchildren, to the place from whence their ancestor 
came by certificate ” C These defects of the certificate 
system reinforced the criticisms directed against the settle¬ 
ment regulations as a whole : nevertheless reform did not 
come until the close of the eighteenth century, when in 1795 
Parliament enacted that “ no poor person shall be removed 
... to the place of his or her last legal settlement until such 
person shall have become actually chargeable to the parish ” *. 

This marked the end of one phase of the problem of pauper¬ 
ism—its epitaph had already been written by a committee 
of the House of Commons in 1735, when it pronounced the 
settlement laws to be ” very difficult to be executed and 
chargeable in their execution ; vexatious to the poor and of 
little advantage to the public; and ineffectual to promote 
the good ends for which they were intended " *. 

The effects of the Civil War may now be studied in Complaints 
another direction. After the Great Rebellion a single note to 
permeates the literature of poor relief—its burden is that the the 
poor are not employed 4 . The poor law, as we have seen *, 
enjoined the local authorities to raise a ' stock ' and set the 
unemployed on work ; and the reign of Charles I. had been 
conspicuous for the attempts made to enforce this provision. 

the evidence cited in Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth 
Century , 179. 

1 A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), p. xiii. 

* Statutes at Large . xiii. 181. 

• House of Commons Journals , xxii. 483. 

4 Occasionally attempts were made to provide work for the poor, e.g. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Various , iv. 311 (1662); vii. 75 (1683). A spinning school 
was established at Hitchin, as late as 1761 : Hine, The History of Hitchin, 

248. Other examples : infra , Appendix, p. 535, No. 1. 

4 Supra , p. 429. 
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But the fall of the absolute monarchy relaxed the control of 
the central over the local government; and the parishes, left 
to their own devices, allowed one half of the poor law to fall 
into neglect. This was the half which, in the opinion of 
contemporaries, was the more important. Chief Justice 
Hale, for example, based his famous Discourse touching 
Provision for the Poor on the principle that the relief of the 
impotent poor might seem ‘ a charity of more immediate 
exigence ', yet the employment of the poor was * a charity of 
greater extent ’, which affected more nearly the peace and 
welfare of the nation and the benefit of the poor themselves. 
He complained that the former alone now absorbed the 
attention of parish officers. “ Let any man look over most 
of the populous parishes in England. Indeed, there are 
rates made for the relief of the impotent poor. . . . But it is 
rare to see any provision of a stock in any parish for the relief 
of the poor He proceeds to give the reasons for this 
neglect. First: “ the generality of the people that are able 
are yet unwilling to exceed the present necessary charge . . . 
although possibly trebling their exhibition in one gross sum 
at the beginning of the year, to raise a stock, might in all 
probability render their future yearly payments for seven 
years together less by half or two-thirds ”. Secondly: 
“ those places, where there are most poor, consist for the most 
part of tradesmen whose estates he principally in their stocks, 
which they will not endure to be searched into to make them 
contributory to raise any considerable stock for the poor, nor 
indeed so much as to the ordinary contributions ; but they 
lay all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lands and 
houses, which alone without the help of the stocks are not 
able to raise a stock for the poor, although it is very plain 
that stocks are as well by law rateable as lands ”, Thirdly: 
“ because the churchwardens and overseers, to whom this 
power is given, are inhabitants of the same parish, and are 
either unwilling to' charge themselves or displease their 
neighbours in charging more than they needs must towards 
the poor ”. Finally: there were defects in the law itself, 
” which are these—no power in the justices of the peace or 
some superintendent power to compel the raising of a stock 
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where the churchwardens and overseers neglect it; the Act 
chargeth every parish apart where it may be they are able to 
do little towards it, neither would it be so effectual as if three, 
four, five or more contiguous parishes did contribute towards 
the raising of a stock proportionable to their poor respectively; 
there is no power for hiring or erecting a common house or 
place for their common workhouse ” 1 . Hale's indictment 
was re-echoed by other critics. Roger North asserted that 
the poor law had failed in both its objects: it had not 
‘ hindered or reformed the trade of common begging nor 
had it found work for the able-bodied. “ Who, by these 
laws, are supplied with work ? ” he asked. " What country 
parishes have raised stocks of hemp, flax, etc., and kept the 
same going as the law requires, whereby the poor may have 
a constant employment ? ” The munificence of individuals 
had in some places provided stocks and even workhouses, 
but “ you will find even those stocks wasted and slunk into 
private purses ” 2 . Another writer succinctly observed that 
the Elizabethan poor law, " although the law of the land, is 
not the practice of the land " 3 . 

These criticisms created the atmosphere in which the Proposals 
modern workhouse system took shape and form. The 
favourite argument, advanced as early as 1673, was that the ment of 
money raised for the relief of the poor, being “ employed houses. 
only to maintain idle persons, doth great hurt rather than 
good, makes a world of poor, more than otherwise there 
would be, prevents industry and laboriousness, men and 
women growing so idle and proud that they will not work, 
but lie upon the parish wherein they dwell for maintenance, 
applying themselves to nothing but begging or pilfering, and 
breeding up their children accordingly. . . . But if instead 
of giving them weekly allowances for maintaining them in 
their idleness, the money collected were employed to set all 
of them, that are able, at work to some kind of employment 
or other suitable to their capacities, it would be of infinite 
use and advantage to the nation ” 4 . This was the keynote 

1 Hale, A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor (1683), 3, 7 seq. 

2 North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 14-17. 

2 Annals of Agriculture, xviii. 212. 

2 The Grand Concern of England explained in Several Proposals (1673), 60. 
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of Child’s proposal that the whole of London should form 
one area under the authority of a corporate body to be known 
as the ' Fathers of the Poor who were to erect workhouses, 
hospitals and houses of correction, and “ exercise all other 
powers relating to the poor that . . . justices of the peace 
now may do ” *. There was a consensus of opinion, to which 
a series of parliamentary reports in the eighteenth century 
gave authoritative expression, that the existing “ method of 
regulating the poor by annual parochial officers in separate 
parishes and townships [was], in general, ineffectual for 
their proper relief and employment ” It imposed heavy 
burdens on the ratepayers, yet rendered the poor ' miserable 
in themselves and useless to the community’ 3 , because it 
produced the demoralization reflected in their maxim— 

“ Hang Sorrow, cast away Care, 

The Parish is bound to find us ” 4 . 

These reports, in harmony with many writers on the problem 
of pauperism, concurred in recommending that public work- 
houses should be established in each county, and that all the 
poor should be consigned to them. The workhouse became 
the Mecca of poor-law reformers, who promised themselves 
that the assemblage of the poor within its walls, without 
distinction of age or sex, would be the most effectual method 
of relieving the aged and impotent, employing the able and 
industrious, reforming the idle and profligate, and educating 
the young in religion and industry. One report (1735) is 
noteworthy since it contemplated the segregation of the poor 
in different kinds of institutions—the workhouse for the 
industrious ; the hospital for children and the impotent and 
infirm; and the house of correction where idle and 
disorderly persons, vagrants, ‘ and such other cr im inals 
as shall be thought propershould be confined to hard 
labour *. 

Individual enterprise pointed the way ; and the private 

1 Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th ed.), 96 seq. 

* House of Commons Journals , xxx. 38. 

* Ibid, xxviii. 599. 

4 The Gentleman's Magazine , ix. 206. 

b House of Commons Journals, xxii. 483-484. 
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workhouse foreshadowed the advent of the public workhouse Thomas 
though the latter was constituted on different lines. The£*™£^ n 
original impulse came from the desire to promote a native 
linen manufacture. This inspired a proposal in 1677 for the 
erection of a ‘ working almshouse ’ in every county, where 
the poor could be employed and maintained, and beggars 
and vagrants kept in restraint 1 ; and a beginning was made 
when Thomas Firmin, a well-known philanthropist, erected 
a workhouse in London for the employment of the poor in 
the linen industry 2 * 4 —an experiment which attracted wide 
attention s . But Firmin’s establishment, though called a 
workhouse, differed in a material respect from the public 
workhouse, because it was intended to house children only 
and was more in the nature of a technical school, of which 
there were many examples in pre-Restoration days *. Adults 
were given work to do in their own homes, for Firmin con¬ 
demned the idea “ which some of late have proposed ” of 
bringing the poor to a public workhouse, on the ground that 
it would never effect the end desired since “ not one person 
of many will endure the thoughts of going to a public work- 
house ”. The latter was necessary for vagrants and sturdy 
beggars who had no habitation and would not work, but 
others should have work found for them which they could 
carry to their homes, “ which though never so mean and 
homely are more desirable than any other place ” s . Firmin’s 
own project thus contemplated technical schools for the 
instruction of young children, part of the day being set aside 
for reading ; the provision of work in their homes for adults ; 
public workhouses for the idle; and almshouses for the aged ®. 

The interesting feature of this scheme was the proposal to 

1 Haines, Proposals for building in every county a Working Almshouse 
or Hospital (1677) in Harleian Miscellany (ed. Malham), viii. 120. 

* Firmin, Some Proposals for the imployment of the Poor (1681). 

* Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv'd (ed, 1728), iv. 116, wrote 
in 1682: "Mr. Firmin here at London hath done mighty things; he hath 
built a workhouse . . . taught the children and others gratis . . . and 
for their encouragement—besides better wages than the thing will bear— 
gives them a good part of their manufacture back, when wove and whited 
to make them sheets (etc.)". 

4 Supra , pp. 430 seq. 

1 Firmin, Some Proposals for the imployment of the Poor (1681), 11. 

* Ibid, 8, 30, 37. 
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keep the different categories of the poor entirely apart. 
Another plan (1691), which enjoyed official recognition, was 
the creation of a joint-stock company with a capital of 
£300,000 to erect workhouses for the employment of the 
poor. The company was to provide work for the poor and 
to pay wages not exceeding three-fourths of the market 
rate; and it was to receive from the parishes an amount 
equal to the poor rate 1 . The Owenite communities of the 
early nineteenth century were foreshadowed in Bellers, 
Proposals for raising a Colledge of Industry (1696). He 
wished to provide for the poor by establishing a self-sufficing 
community, which would educate the children and make 
labour the standard of value 2 . 

In the erection of public workhouses the initiative was 
taken by the towns, whose experiments at the end of the 
seventeenth century inaugurated new methods of relief 
second in importance only to their experiments in the 
sixteenth century. The first modern workhouse was 
established in Bristol shortly after the Revolution 2o . The 
enterprise attracted general attention and was followed 
by the widespread adoption of the workhouse system in 
other parts of the country. The starting point was an 
Act of Parliament 3 which set up at Bristol, in 1696, a corpora¬ 
tion consisting of the mayor, aldermen and forty-eight other 
persons chosen by the wards. These ‘Guardians of the 
Poor ’ were given power to erect hospitals and workhouses; 
to compel applicants for relief to enter them and do the work 
for which they were fitted ; to detain poor children in their 
service until the age of sixteen, after which they were to be 
bound apprentices; to apprehend rogues and vagabonds 
and put them on work in the workhouses for the space of 
three years. Two committees were set up: one for the 
poor, the other for the workhouse 4 . The former endea- 


1 State Papers Domestic, 1690-1691, pp. 369, 422 ; Davenant, Works, 
(cd. 1771), ii. 206 seq. See also Brewster, Essays on Trade and Navigation 
( 1695 )* 61 seq. 

* Page 3. Cf. Owen’s “ Report to the County of Lanark ” in The Life 
of Robert Owen (1858), supplementary vol. i. a, 261 seq. 

2a But see infra, Appendix, p. 535, No. 2. 

3 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 125 seq. See 

infra , Appendix, p. 536, No. 1. 3 Cary, op. cit. 148. 
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voured to provide for the poor according to their needs. 
“ To such as were sick ”, wrote John Cary, “ we gave 
warrants to our physician to visit them : such as wanted the 
assistance of our surgeons were directed to them : and all 
were relieved till they were able to work : by which means 
the poor, having been well attended, were set at work again, 
who by neglect might with their families have been charge¬ 
able to the corporation. For some we provided clothes, for 
others work. Where we found people careful but wanted a 
stock to employ themselves and their children, we either 
lent or gave it: where they wanted houses, we either paid 
the rent or became security for it: where we found them 
oppressed, we stood by them : where differences arose, we 
endeavoured to compose them : so that in a little time all 
the complaints of the poor came to this committee . . . and 
care was taken that none went away unheard” 1 . The 
committee for the workhouse furnished it for the reception 
of a hundred girls 2 . “ We appointed them set hours for 

working, eating and playing, and gave them leave to walk 
on the hills with their tutresses when their work was over . . . 
by which means we won them into civility and a love to 
their labour. . . . But we soon found that the great cause of 
begging did proceed from the low wages for labour, for after 
about eight months’ time our children could not get half so 
much as we expended in their provisions. The manu¬ 
facturers who employed us were always complaining the 
yarn was spun coarse, but would not advance above eight- 
pence per pound for spinning ” 8 . Another house was 
fitted up for ' ancient people, boys and young children 
the boys being employed at spinning cotton wool and weav¬ 
ing fustians. “ The boys are kept at a distance from the 
ancient people, who do also lodge in distinct apartments, 
the men in several chambers on one floor and the women on 
another: all do something though perhaps some of their 
labours comes to little, yet it keeps them from idleness” 4 . 
Cary claimed that ** the success hath answered our expecta¬ 
tion. We are freed from beggars : our old people are com- 

1 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 150-151. 

* Ibid. 152. 3 Ibid. 153-155- 4 /&*<*. 1 57-*5 8 - 
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fortably provided for: our boys and girls are educated to 
sobriety and brought up to delight in labour: our young 
children are well looked after and not spoiled by the neglect 
of ill nurses : and the face of our city is changed already ” 1 
Priority in the erection of a public workhouse is claimed 
by Bristol, but the metropolis preceded Bristol in the con¬ 
ception of its scheme. We have seen that a Corporation of 
the Poor was set up in the city of London, as early as 1647, 
with power to establish workhouses *. This Corporation was 
in existence at the Restoration, when its work in employ¬ 
ing and relieving the poor received recognition from the 
King, who " desired the citj' to continue their care of this 
institution ” *. There was evidently some doubt as. to the 
legal position of the Corporation which had been created 
during the Interregnum, and in 1662 its constitution and 
powers were defined by Act of Parliament 4 . According to 
a circumstantial account written in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, the Corporation did not erect a work- 
house until after the Revolution. In 1699, with the aid of 
a grant from the common council, it fitted up a house in 
Bishopsgate to serve as a workhouse, and received children 
who were a burden upon the parishes. The parishes paid 
a weekly allowance towards the maintenance of the children 
whom they sent to the workhouse, and in addition every 
benefactor, who subscribed to the upkeep of the establish¬ 
ment, was allowed to recommend a child. The children 
were kept on ‘ the steward’s side '; they were employed in 
spinning wool or flax, or in sewing and knitting; they were 
also taught to read, write and ‘ cast accompts ’, to qualify 
them for service and ‘ honest ways of livelihood ’ B . Then 

1 Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade (ed. 1719), 161. See 
also Bristol Corporation of the Poor : Selected Records , 1696-1834 {ed. 
Butcher). 

* Supra, p. 453. 

* Rememhrancia of the City of London, 364 (1660). 

4 Statutes, v. 401 (also ibid. v. 732). In their valuable English Poor 
Law History, i. 118 (note), S. and B. Webb state that they " are not aware 
that any other Corporations [besides the Corporation of the city of London] 
were formed either in Westminster or elsewhere under this Statute [of 1662]*'. 
Attention may therefore be drawn to the fact that a Corporation of West¬ 
minster and a Corporation of Middlesex are referred to in Hist. MSS . 
Comm . ix. part ii. 15, and in Middlesex County Records, iii. 331, 337. 

* The history of the Corporation is obscure. I have followed the 
version given in An Account of Several Workhouses (ed. 1732), 1-5. 
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in 1700 the authorities began to receive on ‘ the keeper’s 
side’ vagabonds, sturdy beggars and disorderly persons 
to whom was assigned * such relief as is proper for them ’ ; 
and they were employed in beating hemp and in other 
occupations 1 * * . Between 1701 and 1731 over two thousand 
children were educated and placed out as apprentices ‘ to 
officers of ships, to trades, and to service in good families ’; 
and more than fifteen thousand vagabonds and beggars 
were received and discharged. In addition to the work- 
house in Bishopsgate, other parishes in London erected 
workhouses in the early part of the eighteenth century *. 

Shortly after the Bristol workhouse was established Provincial 
Colchester, Crediton, Exeter, Hereford, Hull, Shaftesbury 
and Tiverton (1698) were empowered by private Acts of 
Parliament to erect workhouses; and their example was 
followed by King’s Lynn and Sudbury (1700), Gloucester 
(1702), Worcester (1704), Plymouth (1708) and Norwich 
(1712) 8 . The coincidence of a large number of workhouses 
springing into existence about the same time was not acci¬ 
dental. The workhouse system was one of the fruits of the 
long war with France, which extended England’s colonial 
empire abroad while at home the price was paid in the 
increase of destitution as a result of the decay of trade and 
consequent unemployment 4 . The Acts for the erection of 
workhouses expressly stated that “ the numbers of poor 
people have of late years very much increased throughout 
this kingdom of England ” 5 * , and they followed a stereo¬ 
typed form in empowering the municipal authorities to 
compel ‘ idle or poor people begging or seeking relief ’, or 
already in receipt of alms, * to inhabit or to work ’ in the 
public workhouse*—in other words, they established the 
workhouse test. Although in the cases enumerated above 
the workhouse was a municipal institution, its sphere em- 

1 An Account of Several Workhouses (ed. 1732), 2-3, 

* Ibid. 5 seq. 

* Eden, The State of the Poor (1797). i. 257; Webb, English Poor Law 
History , i. 120. 

4 C L the petition from Norwich in House of Commons Journals , xvii. 

9 (I 7 “)- 

4 Statutes viii. 262. 


• Ibid. viii. 265 ; ix. 585. 
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braced the whole county since the authorities could contract 
with any parish to receive its poor and put them on work 1 . 

The history of the poor law in the sixteenth century now 
repeated itself in the eighteenth century : the policy of the 
State once more moulded itself upon the example set by the 
towns. The recommendation of a parliamentary committee 
in 1699, that any one or more parishes should be allowed to 
‘ incorporate themselves ’ in order to erect workhouses 2 . had 
been still-born ; but the success which appeared to attend 
the municipal experiments led to the passing of the Act of 
1723 3 , in which it was sought to make the system of work- 
houses general throughout the country. The Act empowered 
the churchwardens and overseers in any parish, with the 
consent of the major part of the parishioners, to purchase or 
hire houses, and contract with any person for lodging, main¬ 
taining and employing the poor ; and any one who refused to 
enter the workhouse should not be entitled to receive relief. 
Where a parish was too small to purchase or hire a house, two 
or more parishes could unite for the purpose 4 * * * . This enact¬ 
ment gave a stimulus to the erection of workhouses in many 
parts of England ; and within a few years it was claimed that 
“ this method of maintaining the poor has met with approba¬ 
tion and success throughout the kingdom ” 8 . The rapid 
progress of the movement is shown in a list printed in 1732 : 
it enumerates nearly fifty workhouses in the metropolis and 
nearly sixty in the provinces # . Numerous advantages were 
said to have accrued from the adoption of the Act. The poor 
were relieved in a more economical manner and there was a 


1 Statutes, viii. 268. 

2 House of Commons Journals, xii. 534, 583. 

3 Statutes at Large, v. 308. 

4 The statement in Webb, English Poor Law History, i. 121, that the 

Act of 1723 gave " no power to parishes to combine for the purpose " of 
hiring or purchasing premises, appears to overlook this clause. 

3 An Account of Several Workhouses (ed. 1732), p. iii. 

• Ibid. 186 seq. The list is not complete, e.g. it omits Exeter, etc.; 

and some of the establishments were ' working charity-schools \ For 
rural unions, see Webb, English Poor Law History, i. 125 seq . Also ibid. 
221 seq. for a valuable discussion of the various uses of the workhouse 
" as a device for organizing employment, correcting idleness and disorder, 
deterring applicants for relief, maintaining the orphans, the sick and the 
aged, or treatings with a view to their improvement, special classes of the 
community 
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consequent saving in poor rates : children were taught habits 
of industry and “ pijt in a way of being a blessing instead of a 
burden to their country ” : the poor were better provided for 
“ than when they lived on common begging or in a miserable 
ruinous cottage ” : and finally, “ no vagabond poor dare 
come into or stay long in a parish where such a house is 
erected ” x . In short the advocates of the workhouse system, 
in their optimistic enumeration of its benefits, saw in these 
establishments potential ' nurseries of religion, virtue and 
industry Any reluctance of the poor to enter the work- 
house was dismissed with the rebuke that it was “ a sin for 
them to murmur and complain or to refuse to work ” ; they 
must be “ content and thankful and do their duty, that is, all 
they can do, in that state of life wherein it has pleased God 
to place them remembering that they received food and 
raiment, that their dwelling was ‘ warm, sweet and cleanly ', 
and that they were not kept closer nor longer to their work 
than the industrious poor without doors 2 . Perhaps some of 
the enthusiasm, which was displayed at this period for the 
erection of workhouses, was generated less by the conviction 
that they could be made ‘ nurseries of religion, virtue and 
industry ’, than by the discovery, of which Oxford affords an 
example, that the poor rate in one parish fell by one-half, 

“ and in some it is entirely taken away ” owing to the refusal 
of the poor to enter ' these confinements ’ 3 . 

After its rapid progress at the beginning of the eighteenth Adminis- 
century the movement inevitably slackened its course ; and ^“^uities 
by the middle of the century complaints that the poor were in working 
not set on work were once more repeated. The- House of f 7 V 3 4d of 
Commons passed a resolution in 1751, which declared that 
“ the provision for the poor of England and Wales is become 
a very great, and is at present an increasing, charge on the 
real and personal estates of the subjects ”, one reason being 

1 Some Few Letters selected from an Account of Workhouses and Charity - 
Schools (1728), pp. x-xii. 

* An Account of Several Workhouses (ed. 1732), p. iii. The hours of 
labour in the Holborn workhouse were from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m. in summer, 
and 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. in winter, 14 hours being allowed for meals: ibid . 

18-19. 

8 Ibid. 157-158. 
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that the money is in general expended on maintenance only, 
“ and very little or no care taken to provide for their employ¬ 
ment ” or to train the children of the poor in habits of in¬ 
dustry l . Many parishes were too small to raise a separate 
stock sufficient to employ the poor to any advantage, still less 
could they afford to defray the expense of erecting work- 
houses and providing proper persons to superintend them. 
The Act of 1723 had sought to meet this difficulty by en¬ 
couraging incorporation, but the powers which it gave to 
parishes to unite were said to be ‘ too limited and defective 
for the purpose 2 . It provided no means for overcoming the 
inertia or recalcitrance of parishes which were reluctant to 
combine with other parishes; and in the absence of any strong 
inducement or compulsion it was difficult to secure agree¬ 
ment as to the place where the workhouse should be erected, 
and the amount which each parish should contribute towards 
its erection and maintenance 3 . It was doubtless for these 
reasons that the House of Commons proposed in 1751 that a 
common fund should be established in every county for the 
employment and support of the poor 4 . Yet apart from 
administrative difficulties there were other causes for the 
change in public opinion as regards the workhouse. For one 
thing, it was natural that the enthusiasm which marked the 
early stages of the movement should gradually evaporate, but 
experience also showed that the institution of workhouses did 
not bring in their train all the benefits so confidently predicted. 
They were condemned on the ground that they were un¬ 
healthy for children 6 ; they separated members of the same 
family ; and, as Defoe remarked, they mixed the good and 
the bad, and too often made reprobates of all alike 4 . The 
evils of the workhouse system were accentuated when the 
workhouse was ' farmed out ’ to a contractor 7 . It is not 
unlikely, also, that the sufferings of those who shrank from 

1 House of Commons Journals , xxvi. 289. 

* A Digest of the Poor Laws (1768), pp. xiv-xv. 

* Tucker, The Manifold Causes of the Increase of the Poor (1760), 5, 

4 House of Commons Journals , xxvi. 289. 

4 Burn, The History of the Poor Laws (1764), 226. 

* Parochial Tyranny (? 172 7), written under the pseudonym of A. Moreton. 

’ Burn, The History of the Poor Laws (1764), 211. Sometimes a con¬ 
tractor ' farmed ' the entire poor of a parish. Eden, who considered this 

[contd.) 
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entering the * parish prison ’ caused some revulsion of feeling. . 
But the main reason for the change was the discovery that 
the economies anticipated from the institution of workhouses 
—and which had been the most important argument in 
promoting their establishment—did not always materialize. 

It was asserted that workhouses were seldom properly 
managed 1 ; and in-any case they involved an initial outlay 
in building as well as the running charges of removing the 
poor to them. The conclusion was therefore reached that it 
was more economical to relieve the poor in their own dwell¬ 
ings than to erect workhouses. The gradual adoption of this 
point of view opened up a new chapter in the history of poor 
relief. 

We now reach a fresh stage in the evolution of the poor The 
law system, in which ' the workhouse test ’ was discarded in 
many districts, and relief was given to the able-bodied poor 
without requiring them to enter the workhouse. This was 
the distinctive feature of what is known as the ‘ Speenham- 
land System' inaugurated by the Berkshire magistrates in 
1795, though the action of these magistrates was new neither 
in point of law nor of administration. A century before 
Roger North had described the methods of the Colchester 
bay-makers who were ‘ the chiefs in the town ’: “ At all 

assessments they rule the roast, and they give the poor 
starving wages for their work as fourpence per day, and make 
them amends in collections out of which they allow sixpence 
per day. And so the charge of the bay-making falls upon the 
owners and general inhabitants, whereof the gains fall in 
their purses " *. The influence of the allowance system in 
depressing wages was well understood a hundred years 
before the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners framed the 
famous Report of 1834. . The Earl of Egmont wrote in his 
Diary (1730) : “ One of [Lord Townshend’s] notions . . . 


an improvement upon direct management by overseers, gives numerous 
examples, e.g. St. Albans and Leicester: The State of the Poor (1797), i. 
p. v ; ii. 272, 386. 

1 An Inquiry into the Management of the Poor (1767), 75, For the 
financial failure of the workhouse, see Webb, English Poor Law History, i. 
233 S W - 

* North, A Discourse of the Poor (ed. 1753), 75. 
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which I could not but relish is that the poor’s tax, notwith¬ 
standing a heavy one, is extremely beneficial to trade, as it is 
a sort of bounty or premium on the manufacturer, and con¬ 
sequently makes sundry sorts of our work cheap by beating 
down the price of labour, for we all know that as heavy as 
the poor tax is, the poor are not entirely supported by it, 
but they are only helped a little, which small help, together 
with their own industry in knitting or spinning (to apply 
this to the woollen manufacture) enables them to live ; but 
were it not for what they receive out of the tax above- 
mentioned, they would not knit or spin for so small wages 
as they receive for that work, because they would starve by 
it ” \ Arthur Young relates that previous to the year 1727 
the rates at Norwich were “ immoderately burdened with 
weekly allowances to the poor, of is. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 3s. 
a family, in which manner £1200 a year was given. A resolu¬ 
tion was taken in that year to strike them all off: it was 
accordingly done, and nothing ensued but murmuring : no 
ill consequence at all ” z . A parliamentary committee in 
1759 condemned the practice “of giving money out of the 
parochial rates to persons capable of labour, in order to pre¬ 
vent such persons claiming an entire subsistence for them¬ 
selves and their families from the parishes, [as] contrary to 
the spirit and intention of the laws for relief of the poor, a 
dangerous power in the hands of parochial officers, a mis¬ 
application of the public money, and a great encouragement 
to idleness and intemperance " a . In spite of these anim¬ 
adversions upon the system. Parliament in 1782 enacted 
Gilbert’s the measure known as Gilbert’s Act, which authorized the 
Act (178a). g ran ti n g Q f allowances in aid of wages. It recited 4 that 
inasmuch as the Act of 1723, from want of proper manage¬ 
ment of the workhouses and control over the contractors, 
had not had the desired effect, no person was to be sent to 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Egmont (Diary), i. 91. 

* Young, Tour through the East (ed. 1771), ii. 76. 

8 House of Commons Journals, xxviii. 599. On the Isle of Wight wages 
were supplemented by parish allowances under a regulation of the Corpora¬ 
tion of the Poor erected in 1771 : Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), ii. 235. 

4 Statutes at Large, ix. 268 seq. Another Act enabling the overseers to 
relieve persons in their own homes was passed at the end of 1795 : ibid. 
xiii. 282. 
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the workhouse except the aged, sick and infirm, and orphan 
children consigned there by order of the guardians of the 
poor. And “ where there shall be in any parish ” any poor 
person “ able and willing to work but who cannot get em¬ 
ployment ”, the guardian of the poor was required “ to agree 
for the labour of such poor person at any work or employ¬ 
ment suited to his or her strength and capacity in any parish, 
township or place near the place of his or her residence, and 
to maintain or cause such person to be properly maintained, 
lodged and provided for, until such employment shall be 
procured and during the time of such work, and to receive 
the money to be earned by such work or labour, and apply 
it in such maintenance as far as the same will go, and make 
up the deficiency if any 

Gilbert’s Act thus legalized the allowance system under The spec* 
which the parish supplemented the wages of labourers ; and 
on the basis of this Act the Berkshire magistrates framed 
their famous resolutions at a meeting held in 1795 at the 
Pelican Inn in Speenhamland : “ That it is not expedient 
for the magistrates to grant assistance by regulating the 
wages of day labourers, according to the directions of the 
Statutes of the 5th Elizabeth and 1st James. But the magis¬ 
trates very earnestly recommend to the fanners and others 
throughout the county to increase the pay of their labourers 
in proportion to the present price of provisions ; and agree¬ 
able thereto, the magistrates now present have unanimously 
resolved that they will, in their several divisions, make the 
following calculations and allowances for relief of all poor 
and industrious men and their families, who to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the justices of their parish shall endeavour (as far as 
they can) for their own support and maintenance. That is 
to say: When the gallon loaf of second flour, weighing 
8 lb. 11 oz., shall cost is. then every poor and industrious 
man shall have for his own support 3s. weekly, either pro¬ 
duced by his own or his family’s labour, or an allowance 
from the poor rates, and for the support of his wife and every 
other of his family is. 6d. When the gallon loaf shall cost 
is. 4 d. then every poor and industrious man shall have 4s. 
weekly for his own, and is. iod. for the support of every 
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other of his family. And so in proportion, as the price of 
bread rise or falls (that is to say) 3d. to the man, and id. to 
every other of the family on every id. which the loaf rise 
above is.” *. The wide application of the ' Speenhamland 
System', and the effects which it produced, belong to the 
history of the nineteenth century. 

One of the principal themes in the literature of poor 
relief was the burden of the poor rates 2 . It was assumed 
as an axiom that the burden had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. “ They rise ”, complained 
Arthur Young, ‘' without a shadow of reason ’ ’ 3 . Roger Coke, 
writing in 1671, declared that " the charge of maintaining 
poor people in very many places is six, seven, eight, nine¬ 
fold more than before ” *. Nearly a century later the House 
of Commons resolved " that the provision for the poor of 
England and Wales is become a very great, and is at present 
an increasing, charge on the real and personal estates of 
the subjects ” *. The earlier estimates of the amount of the 
rates were nothing more than mere guesses, which possess 
value only in so far as they may have influenced public 
policy. A writer in 1641, for example, expressed the 
opinion that " the fourth part of the inhabitants of most 
of the parishes of England are miserable poor people, and 
(harvest time excepted) without any subsistence ” *. 
Another writer (1673) calculated that ” the money yearly 
paid by the subjects for the relief of the poor is nigh as much 
as an assessment of £70,000 a month to the King ” (i.e. 
£840,000 a year) 7 . Shortly afterwards (1677) Yarranton 

1 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 577 ; Bland, Brown and Tawney, 
English Economic History : Select Documents , 656. 

* The poor relief accounts of two rural parishes in Bedfordshire, 1563- 
1598, are given by F. G. Emmison in The Economic History Review , iii. 
No. 1. For the assessments of a Bristol parish, 1656-1698, see Wilkins, 
Transcription of the Poor Book of the Tithings of Westbury-on-Trym, Stoke 
Bishop and Shirehampton . 

8 Young, Political Arithmetick (1779), part ii. 17. 

4 Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 74. 

1 House of Commons Journals, xxvi. 289 (1751). 

• Considerations Touching Trade , with the Advance of the King's Revenue 
(1641), 15. 

7 The Grand Concern of England explained in Several Proposals (1673), 
60. 
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postulated that there were in England and Wales a hundred 
thousand unemployed, “ and each one costs the public four- 
pence the day in food ” The author of Britannia Languens 
(1680) mentions an estimate of £400,000 1 2 . Davenant 
cites an estimate made towards the end of Charles II.'s 
reign that the poor rates for one year amounted to £665,362, 
and he adds : “ We have reason to think it is now [1695] 
much higher because of the great decay in our foreign trade 
and home manufacture. Besides which sum there is yearly 
given a vast deal to their relief in voluntary charity and 
contributions ; so that in time of peace we may pay near as 
much to the poor as to the maintenance of the Government 
and for our protection " 3 . The estimates for the eighteenth 
century, while less hypothetical, are unsatisfactory because 
their basis is unreliable. Alcock stated in 1752 that in 
certain years the poor rates amounted in some parishes to 
five and six shillings in the pound, while “ the whole sum 
laid out on the poor-account in South Britain for four years 
last past amounted at a medium to near three million 
yearly, according to the accounts given into Parliament last 
session, which is equal to a land tax of six shillings in the 
pound ” 4 * * * . Yet the returns made to Parliament in 1776 by 
the parish authorities gave the ‘ net expense ’ of maintaining 
the poor at approximately £1,530,000 8 . These returns, 
which were also made in 1786 when the average was about 
£2,000,000, should provide us with a solid basis for our 
calculations, but there is reason to believe that they were 
sometimes erroneously compiled *. 

It is evident that the opinions of writers on the burden of 


1 Yarranton, England's Improvement (1677), 61. 

* Britannia Languens (1680), 132 (in sect. viii.). 

* Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. Table facing p. 39, 41, 72. 

4 Alcock, Observations on the Defects of the Poor Laws (1752), 4, 17. 

See also Alcock, Remarks on Two Bills for the Better Maintenance of the 

Poor (1753). Decker reckoned it at about two millions: Essay on the Causes 
of the Decline of the Foreign Trade (ed. 1744), 20. 

4 Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 383 ; Annals of Agriculture, ix. 
225. 

* For a striking example, see Howlett, Examination of Mr. Pitt's Speech 
in Eden, The State of the Poor (1797), i. 394, note. The amount of the poor 
rates was swollen by the inclusion of other expenses : A nnals of Agriculture, 
xxv. 389 seq. 
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Causes of the poor rates were based on estimates which were either 
‘in the poor P ure ty hypothetical or erroneously calculated. There was 
rates. unquestionably an increase in the amount of the poor rates 
in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but we must take into account the growth of population, 
the advance in wealth, and the rise in prices. The increase 
was most marked in periods of scarcity, and also in time of 
war when the decay of trade and the obligation to provide 
for disabled soldiers and sailors, and probably also for the 
families of those on active service, swelled the normal 
volume of the rates. On these occasions criticism more 
easily made itself heard, and the blame was laid upon the 
shoulders of the overseers whose lax administration was held 
responsible for the rise in the poor rates. Parliament shared 
this view, for in 1691 it sought to provide a remedy by 
transferring to the justices of the peace the duty of accept¬ 
ing or rejecting applications for relief 1 * 3 . The effect of this 
enactment was apparently the reverse of what its authors 
intended. It became common for a justice to order relief 
without consulting the overseers, and the division of author¬ 
ity tended to produce friction rather than economy *. The 
root of the trouble, it may be conjectured, was not in normal 
times the actual burden of the assessment, but the wide¬ 
spread belief that the relief of the able-bodied was an in¬ 
centive to idleness. Roger Coke expressed a general view in 
his assertion that the Elizabethan Act was “ a discourage¬ 
ment to all industrious and labouring people, when lazy and 
idle people shall be maintained in their idleness from the 
fruits of their labour and industry ”, and that “ in making 
provision for such who will neither serve nor labour” it 
was “ the principal, if not the only, reason of the excessive 
wages of servants as well as labourers ” 8 . Davenant even 
declared that the poor law was “ the true bane and destruc¬ 
tion to all the English manufactures ” 4 . This explains the 

1 Statutes , vi. 315. 

* As a remedy, it was provided that J.P/s were not to order relief until 
the overseers had been consulted : Statutes at Large , v. 307 (1723). 

3 Coke, Treatise (1671), i. 74-75. Some, probably more correctly, 
believed that the poor law system depressed wages : see supra , p. 481, 

4 Davenant, Works (ed. 1771), i. 100. 
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perpetually recurring demand that the poor should be set to Causes of 
work: a demand which was reinforced by the conviction 
that there was an actual shortage of hands in industry. 

Yet the overseers, as we have seen \ showed marked dis- ployed 
inclination to provide ‘ stocks ’ for the purpose, and though 
the explanation may simply be that they disliked the trouble 
of finding work for the poor, they may well have concluded 
that this method of relief was more costly than a small 
weekly pension which the recipient could eke out in various 
ways. Moreover some of the early economists were appre¬ 
hensive lest schemes for providing work for the unemployed 
might create unemployment for those already in work. 

“ ’Twere better ”, said Petty, “ the public should keep the 
beggars though they earned nothing ”, for “ if there be but 
a certain proportion of work to be done, and the same be 
already done by the non-beggars, then to employ the beggars 
about it will but transfer the want from one hand to another; 
nor can a learner work so cheap as a skilful practised artist 
can ” 2 . Defoe gave expression to similar ideas in an influ¬ 
ential pamphlet entitled Giving Alms No Charity. The 
erection of parochial manufactures, he affirmed, would turn 
‘ thousands of families ’ out of their employment. “ If 
they will employ the poor in some manufacture which was 
not made in England before, or not bought with some manu¬ 
facture made here before, then they offer at something 
extraordinary. But to set poor people at work on the same 
thing which other poor people were employed on before, and 
at the same time not increase the consumption, is giving 
to one what you take away from another ” *. Thus the 
problem of finding work for the unemployed, without pro¬ 
ducing adverse reactions upon the economic system as a 
whole, is one which has been the subject of repeated experi¬ 
ments and incessant discussions: and it is one of the cardinal 
problems that confront our own generation. 

1 Supra , p. 470. 

* Petty, Economic Writings , ii. 353-354. 

* Giving Alms No Charity (1704) in The Worhs of Daniel Defoe (ed. 1869), 

544 * 545 * 
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(i) Page I, note 3 

Mr. E. Heckscher 1 interprets economic self-sufficiency as 
follows—to “ limit or entirely abolish all trade relations 
with other communities, and not imports alone ”, that is, 
to abolish exports as well as imports. People, he observes, 
did not realize that exports as well as imports forged links 
with other countries. “ So long as the ultimate goal of 
Mercantilism was to export as much as possible ... it was’ 
far removed from any real aspiration towards ” self-suffi¬ 
ciency. In common usage the conception of self-sufficiency 
scarcely implies economic isolation, that is, the complete 
severance of all economic ties with other countries. The 
mercantilist ideal was that a nation should rely upon its 
native resources, agricultural and industrial, essential for 
its existence—so far as it was able to do so—and utilize com¬ 
mercial relationships with other countries to supply its de¬ 
ficiencies in return for the export of its surplus products. 
In contrast, the system of free trade was hel^ to sacrifice a 
balanced national economy for a lop-sided development of 
certain industries, certain branches of agriculture, certain 
forms of trade, combined with a preference for capital in¬ 
vestment overseas in return for a greater command over 
the products of the whole world. A country which aims 
at self-sufficiency does not exclude either imports or exports; 
but the former are intended to supply deficiencies which 
cannot be made good at home, and the latter consist of 
particular kinds of commodities (other than raw materials) 
offered in exchange for particular kinds of imports (raw 
materials, precious metals, etc.). This is not a fallacious 
economic view. It is a deliberate preference for security 

1 Heckscher, Mercantilism (revised ed. 1935), ii. 130-131. 
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in place of a higher (though possibly less stable) standard 
of life. If the Mercantilists chose the ideal of self-sufficiency, 
as interpreted in the above sense, there is no reason to infer 
that they were unable to grasp elementary economic prin¬ 
ciples, as some of their critics have implied. Life is not 
governed purely by economic considerations, nor can the 
complex factors which mould the evolution of society be 
explained solely in terms of economic analysis. 

(1) Page 3, note 3 ( and page 65, note 3) 

To give an example. The author of An Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Present High Price of Provisions (1767) 1 wrote 
that the first general cause of high prices in this country 
was “ the wealth of it or the great quantity of money 
accumulated in it ”. Yet on the next page he is care¬ 
ful to explain that money is “ representation merely and 
a conventional contrivance for the easier exchange of 
goods ”. 

The term money, like the term wealth, was also a source 
of ambiguity. Writers sometimes used * money ’ as a 
synonym of * capital Thus E. Philips (An Appeal to 
Common Sense, 1720) * in one place used money in its proper 
sense of an instrument of exchange : " Money is only 

valuable according to the proportion it bears against other 
commodities”. Elsewhere he presumably means capital: 
“Plenty of money reduces the interest of money”. The 
ambiguity of mercantilist phraseology is no less marked 
than that of the classical economists, as may be seen from 
J. S. Mill’s varying—and inconsistent—definitions of the 
term wealth. 

1 Part i. 1-2. * Pages 12-13. 

(2) Page 4, note 3 

A sea-captain, " who discoursed well of the good effects 
in some kind of a Dutch war ”, remarked to Pepys : “ The 
trade of the world is too little for us two, therefore one must 
down ” L 

1 The Diary of Samuel Pepys (ed. Wheatley), iv. 31 (1664) i Williamson, 
The Ocean in English History , 179. 
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(1) Page 4, note 4 

Sir W. Holdsworth rightly stresses the fact that England 
did make great commercial and industrial strides during 
the Age of Mercantilism 1 . The question how far this 
advance was due to mercantilist legislation is discussed 
above 2 . 

1 See the section on " Commerce and Industry ” in Holdsworth, A 
History of English Law (ed. 1938), vol. xi. 

a Introduction (supra, vol. ii. pp, xcvi. seq .). 


(2) Page 5, note 5 

The view that private interests coincided with public 
interests was expressed even as early as 1623 by Misselden 1 : 
“ Is it not lawful for merchants to seek their privatum com- 
modum in the exercise of their calling ? Is not gain the end 
of trade ? Is not the public involved in the private, and the 
private in the public ? What else makes a commonwealth 
but the private wealth, if I may so say, of the members 
thereof in the exercise of commerce amongst themselves 
and with foreign nations ? ” 

1 Misselden, The Circle of Commerce (1623), 17. 


( 3 ) Page 7, note 4 

In giving evidence before a Committee on the Decay 
of Trade in 1669, Child observed that “ labourers’ wages 
are the test of a nation's wealth ” *. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. viii. part i. 134. 


(4) Page 8, note 8a 

Internal tolls levied by towns on the goods of strangers 
had not entirely disappeared in the seventeenth century. 
In 1689 Lancaster “ had a contest with Liverpool about the 
toll of goods we had from them ; our town alleging that 
their charter exempted them from passage-toll all over this 
nation and Ireland ; but for refusing it our goods were 
taken and kept In a lawsuit “ some hundred pounds 
[were] spent on each side without being determined. Our 
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town, being tired.with the suit, let it drop, upon which 
Liverpool vaunted that [whoever] had the better cause, they 
had the better purse London cheesemongers also had 
their goods seized by Liverpool and went to law, “ and 
cleared themselves from toll there ” 1 . 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 27. On the 
subject of tolls, see supra , vol. i. 279 seq. 


(1) Page 9, note I {and page 66, note 3) 

Spain, it was said in 162T, “ for his gold is rich but 
consumes many men in fetching it home ; none are set on 
work but his coiners; it hires men unto the wars but maketh 
not his country populous ” \ 

1 Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 251-252, 


(2) Page 10, note i 

The list of references given above on the causes assigned 
for the prosperity of Holland can be supplemented x . Other 
reasons were the Dutch “ fidelity in their seal ” ( i.e. on 
their products a ) and their possession of colonies. The 
absence of restrictions in internal trade 8 refers particularly 
to the easy admission of burghers 4 . The predominant in¬ 
fluence of mercantile law in Holland is reflected in the 
negotiable character of bills 6 and the swift determination 
of mercantile suits •. 

1 The Advocate (1651) ; Hist . MSS. Comm. viii. part i. 133 (1669). 

* Cf. supra , p. 337. 8 Supra , p. 10. 

4 Cf. supra , p. 347. 6 Supra , p. 221. 

• Supra , p. 10. 


( 3 ) Pa S e I 5 » note 2 

A speaker in the House of Commons in 1621 put the 
case for protection in a nutshell, when he criticized the 
importation of grain, which “ makes the price too low for 
the husbandman to live, it being against all policy of State 
that foreign commodities should be brought in till our own 
be spent ” 1 . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), iv. 105. 
Cf. supra , vol. ii. 461. 
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(i) Page 16, note 3 

North's doctrine did not fall on stony soil. J. Vanderlint 
in 1734 repeated it in the words : “ All nations of the world 
should be regarded as one body of tradesmen, exercising their 
various occupations for the mutual benefit and advantage of 
each other He also wrote that prohibitions " cut off so 
much trade and employment from mankind as these mutual 
prohibitions can affect ” 1 . 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 42-3. 


(2) Page 16, note 5 

That imports paid for exports was recognized in the 
instructions given to the Committee on Trade set up in 
1622 *. In order to enable English merchants to export 
cloth, the Committee was instructed to “ take into your 
consideration by what means to enlarge their returns ” 2 . 
Similarly, it was said in Parliament in 1621 : “ To restrain 
the merchant for importing of com is the way to restrain 
the exporting of our cloth ” 3 . 

J. Vanderlint (1734) called this “ an invincible argument 
for a free and unrestrained trade ”—“ If any nation makes 
goods for us, we must be making others for them or some 
other nation, and so mutually for each other” 4 . 

1 Supra, p. 310, note 3. * Rymer, Foedcra. xvii. 414. 

* Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), ii. 178. 
Cf. supra, vol. ii. 462. 

♦ Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 78. 


(3) Page 19, note i 

Similarly J. Vanderlint wrote (1734) : “ No incon¬ 

venience can arise by an unrestrained trade, but very 
great advantage ” x . 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 43* 

(4) Page 21, note 6 

Bounties were also paid on the export of British-made 
gunpowder (1731) and of British calicoes and cottons (1781) l . 

1 Statutes at Large, v. 579 ; ix. 153. 
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(x) Page 23, note 4 

The Company of the Merchants of the Staple survived 
into the twentieth century 1 . It is of interest to observe 
that the present century has witnessed the nominal survival 
of one of the two oldest English trading companies and the 
active survival of one of the two youngest (the Hudson’s 
Bay Company) 2 . 

1 The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple (ed. Rich), 3. 

* Supra, vol. ii. 362. 


(2) Page 28, note 2A 

" The landed and trading interests are eternally jarring, 
and jealous of each other’s advantages ” l . 

1 An Enquiry into the Causes of the Present High Price of Provisions 
(1767), part i. 22, note 1. 

(3) Page 29, note 4 

" Our wool doth help all nations in making of cloth ”, 
ran the argument in favour of a Bill (1621) for prohibiting 
the export of wool 1 . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 251. 


(4) Page 31, note 8 

In The Marchants Humble Petition and Remonstrance to 
his late Highnesse (1659) *, it was stated that imported 
Spanish wool was “ of important concernment 

1 Page 3. 


( 5 ) Page 38 , note 8 

Miege wrote in 1691 : “So hard it is sometimes to know 
a tradesman's wife from a lady, or the maid from the 
mistress ” *. 

1 Miege, The New State of England (1691), 39. 


(6) Page 46, note 4 

It was also proposed in the House of Commons to tax 
women who wore hoods instead of hats made of wool 1 . 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1698, p. 188. 
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(1) Page 48, note 3 

In 1625 the Privy Council was informed that a French¬ 
man had come over “ to seduce beyond the seas the work¬ 
men in his majesty’s furnaces for making of iron ordnance ” 1 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1623-1625, p. 492. 

(2) Page 48, note 4 

The Spanish ambassador in London was sent orders to 
entice British artisans, woollen workers and shipwrights, 
to Spain in the reign of George II l . 

1 McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 143-144, 215-217. 

(3) Page 51, note 1 

The railway employed in the sixteenth century for the 
conveyance of coal from the pits was an English invention 1 . 
It was introduced into the Ruhr district at the end of the 
eighteenth century as an “ englischer Kohlenweg ” 2 . 

1 Supra, vol. ii. 152. 

* Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry , i. 245. 


(4) Page 63, note 3 

The Quantity Theory is implied in the statement made 
in 1621 that “ since the treasure of the Indies was found, 
when we had plenty of silver come home, the price of things 
did arise ” 1 . A clear exposition was given in 1720 by E. 
Philips, An Appeal to Common Sense *—“ Money is only 
valuable according to the proportion it bears against other 
commodities ; plenty of money always occasions the rise 
of the value of other things, as scarcity of money brings it 
down, provided the commodity is not scarce too, and then 
the demand for that commodity makes it rise in proportion 
to the necessity of the purchaser He also touched upon 
an aspect rarely mentioned, the velocity of circulation— 
“ The same money may serve by circulation the purposes 
of twenty people ” 3 . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), ii. 29. 

* Philips, An Appeal to Common Sense (1720), 12. See also Philips, 
The State of the Nation (ed. 1726), 7 ; Vanderlint, Money answers all Things 
(1734), 112. 

* Philips, An Appeal to Common Sense (1720), 16. 
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(1) Page 65, note x 

Davenant’s contention that paper money performed * all 
the offices of money ’ was in substance anticipated by 
R. Murray twenty-two years previously (1676) : “ Money 
being no more than a deposit given for such commodities 
as men part withal, if in lieu thereof a credit be raised upon 
a substantial fund, it will in all respects answer the use of 
money ” 1 . 

1 Murray, A Proposal for the Advancement of Trade (1676), 4. 

(2) Page 65, note 3 

J. Vanderlint explained that the functions of money were 
to serve as a medium of exchange and a standard of value. 
He expressly dissociated himself from the notion that money 
constituted wealth—“ Gold and silver are of little use besides 
procuring the necessaries and conveniences of life, which 
alone are real riches, and for which gold and silver are now 
universally exchanged ” l . 

1 Vanderlint, Matey answers all Things (1734), 53 (also pp. 2-3). See 
also supra, p. 495. No. 4. 


(3) Page 65, note 7 

That the promotion of industry—and not the accumu¬ 
lation of money—was the kernel of Mercantilism, is 
demonstrated in the following passage. “ Our wool if it 
be clothed at home . . . breedeth men for the king’s 
service, it maketh the kingdom populous, it makes rich 
subjects, a much respected and honourable State, ... an 
invincible monarchy ” *. 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 252. 

(4) Page 65, note 8 

Similarly E. Philips wrote—“ The riches of a nation 
consists of numbers of industrious inhabitants” 

1 Philips, An Appeal to Common Sense (1720), 18. 

( 5 ) Page 6 7. note 5 

The use of money as an instrument of war was stressed 
by Whiston—“ Since the introduction of the new artillery 
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of powder, guns, etc. . . . war is become rather an expense 
of money than men, and success attends those that can 
most and longest spend money ” 1 . 

1 Whiston, The Causes of our present Calamities in reference to the Trade 
of the Nation fully Discovered (1696), 2. 


(1) Page 67, note 7 

While importance was attached to money for war pur¬ 
poses, we need not infer that English mercantilist writers 
had in mind the hoarding of gold by the State. They 
apparently wanted an abundance of precious metals within 
a country upon which the Government could draw by 
taxation or loans—just as to-day the Government may 
take possession of foreign credits owned by subjects. 

(2) Page 68, note 7 

A document drawn up by merchants in 1621 declared 
that “ money is the life of all trade and commerce ”, and 
that “as a body cannot move without sinews, so a realm 
cannot prosper or maintain itself without money ” l . 

1 Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Keif, and Simpson), vii. 

583. 585- 


(3) Pa S e 69. note 3 

Hume apparently had in mind the words of J. Vanderlint 
(1734)—" It is of no consequence whether any nation hath 
a vast deal of gold and silver or but very little money amongst 
them ” *. 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 55. 


(4) Page 69, note 5 

Although the export of gold and silver from Spain was 
prohibited, there existed at Cadiz an organized corps of 
bullion smugglers. British merchants employed the royal 
packet boats to carry their silver, and British consuls re¬ 
sisted Spanish claims to search these boats since they were 
not ordinary merchant vessels *. 

1 Me Lachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 14. 

VOL. Ill 


32 
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(1) Page jo, note 2 

In the Parliament of 1621 some speakers were aware 
that scarcity of money was due to the absence of demand. 
" The want of money is because trade is sick ; and as long 
as trade is sick, we shall be in want of money ” L And 
again—“ I heard it debated at the Council Board that there 
were two causes that pulled down the price of wool—first, 
want of buyers of wool ; secondly, want of buyers of cloth ” 
(that is, absence of demand, not an alleged scarcity of coin) 2 . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vi. 296. 

% Ibid. ii. 77. 

(2) Page 74, note i 

The absence of bullion restrictions doubtless facilitated 
the development of a bullion market in London *. 

1 On the growth of London as a bullion market, see Sutherland, A 
London Merchant , 19-23. 


(3) Page 78, note 5B 

A contemporary account states that the old money, 
coined before the Restoration, “ was called ‘ hammered 
money ’, which had the king’s reign and year of coinage, 
etc., stamped in a ring on each side on the outward, but in 
much of that money the ring was cut away, which at least 
was one-third of the weight of 6d. is. or half or whole crown 
it was cut from. . . . And as to the money coined after 
the restoration of King Charles II. called * milled money ’, 
which was lettered on the edge, there was scarce any of it 
to be seen, and [it was] supposed to be melted down or 
. . . clipped. . . . The diminishing of our old silver coin 
increased and made great confusion in trade; people being 
cautious in setting a price on their goods without knowing 
in what money they would be paid. ... It was feared the 
distraction about the coin would be more fatal than the 
war with France ". In London guineas were advanced to 
28s. or 30s. apiece ; in a provincial town (Lancaster) to 
22s. or 23s. apiece; “ and all goods in the market advanced 
accordingly ” 1 . 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (§d. 1851), 36-41. 
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(i) Page 80, note 4 

“ Exchange is a way of paying the debts reciprocally 
due between two cities of the same or different countries, 
without transmitting any money from the one to the other, 
and only by changing the debtors of one city into the 
debtors of the other. ... As long as the total sums due 
from each city to the other are equal, the whole may be 
discharged by bills of exchange without transmitting a 
single farthing from or to either of the cities ” 1 . 

1 The Course of Exchange between London and Paris before the Revolu¬ 
tion (1713), 2. 


(2) Page 89, note 2 

It is possible that mercantilist writers sometimes used 
the term money to mean capital x . In that case the import¬ 
ance which they attached to foreign trade can be explained 
by their belief that a favourable balance increased a nation’s 
capital by augmenting its resources and so decreased the 
rate of interest 2 . 

1 See supra, p. 490, No. 1. 

2 E.g. Philips, An Appeal to Common Sense (1720), 13. 


(3) Page 89, note 5 

Hume shared the mercantilist view in dwelling upon the 
“ advantage of foreign commerce in augmenting the power 
of the State. ... A kingdom that has a large import and 
export must abound more with industry . . . than a king¬ 
dom which rests contented with its native commodities. 
It is therefore more powerful as well as richer and happier ” K 
J. Vanderlint wrote : “ Affluence and strength are so con¬ 
nected with the maritime trade of a nation that they must 
increase or diminish together " 2 . 

1 Hume, Essays (ed. Green and Grose), i. 295. 

2 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 80. 


(4) Page 90, note i 

Mr. E. A. J. Johnson in his Predecessors of Adam 
Smith 1 dissents from my description of The British Merchant 
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as " the most unimpeachable exposition of mercantilist 
thought He appears to read into the phrase more than 
was intended. It meant that this group of authors be¬ 
longed unquestionably to the mercantilist school ; but it 
did not imply that the set of economic ideas which they 
propounded was either complete or fundamental. Mr. 
Johnson elsewhere concedes that the standpoint embodied 
in The British Merchant “ formed an integral part of the 
fabric of British economic thought before Adam Smith ” ; 
that in it “ protection emerges as a fundamental creed ” ; 
and that its “ economic doctrines had a profound effect ” 
and “ enjoyed ‘ unique authority ’ ” 2 . With this view of 
The British Merchant I am in agreement. 

It may be added that, though the motives which led 
The British Merchant to rank domestic above foreign trade 3 
may have differed from those which influenced Adam 
Smith *, this does not invalidate the statement that both 
reached a similar conclusion. From the point of view of 
formulating a national policy the preference for domestic 
trade, expressed by influential writers, was of greater signi¬ 
ficance than the particular lines of reasoning which 
prompted it. 

1 Johnson, op. cit. 7, 157, 383-384. * Ibid. 141, 147. 

8 Supra f p. 89. 4 Johnson, op. cit. 383-384. 


(1) Page 91, note 3 

“ Trading is dead is every man's complaint ” 1 . 

1 G. M. " The Citizens Complaint for Want of Trade ” (1663), in Fugitive 
Tracts , second series (1875), 3. 


(2) Page 93, note I 

William Culliford was appointed in 1696 to be inspector- 
general of exports and imports at a salary of £500 per 
annum, with a staff of three, “ in order to make a balance 
of the trade between this kingdom and any other part of 
the world ” *. This appointment was perhaps the most useful 
outcome of the controversy over the balance of trade, since 
it led to the accumulation of valuable statistical data, which 
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in 1776 were published by Sir C. Whitworth under the title 
State of the Trade of Great Britain. 

1 Calendar of Treasury Books, xi. 264. 

(1) Page 95, note ia 

Another * invisible export ’ is referred to by a writer in 
1767. “ It often happens that money is spent in a kingdom, 

which has not been acquired there ”—by foreigners, by natives 
whose riches have been gained abroad ( e.g. ‘nabobs’), by 
colonists who flock to the mother country 1 . 

1 An Enquiry into the Causes of the Present High Price of Provisions 
(1767), part i. 26. 

(2) Page 97, note 4A 

Hume was not the first to expound this view. Thus in 
1734 J. Vanderlint pointed out that if the money of a nation 
be decreased by an unrestrained trade “ which prohibitions 
are designed to prevent, those nations that get the cash will 
certainly find everything advance in price ”, and then the 
money will flow out again to countries where prices are lower. 
He instanced Spain as “ the conduit-pipes to disperse the 
gold and silver over the world, which other nations, by making 
goods cheaper than they can do, are fetching from them ” *. 

The fundamentals of the theory of the international dis¬ 
tribution of specie had been enunciated in the speech attri¬ 
buted by Lord Herbert (whose History was published in 
1649) to Sir Thomas More (1523) 2 . 

1 See Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 43-46, 54, 170. 

1 Introduction (supra, vol. ii. p. Ixxviii.). 

( 3 ) P a 8 e 98, note 2 A 

In commenting on the view advanced in the text that 
the Mercantilists were concerned primarily with ‘ the short 
run Mr. J. Viner 1 concedes that the mercantilist posi¬ 
tion is not indefensible " if appraised ” from ' the short run ’ 
point of view. But he avers that “ they were ordinarily 
not aware of any distinction between what was desirable 
monetary or trade practice, to meet a temporary situation, 
on the one hand, and as permanent policy on the other 
The reply may be fairly described as irrelevant. The Mer- 
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cantilists were perpetually exercised about the balance of 
trade inasmuch as it was impossible to ascertain the true 
balance*; hence they were not induced to carry their analysis 
beyond ‘ the short run And Great Britain’s departure 
from free trade in 1931, due to the exigencies of ‘ a tem¬ 
porary situation ', affords convincing proof that even at the 
present day ' monetary or trade practice ' is still governed 
primarily by * short run ’ considerations. In this respect 
the mercantilist standpoint does not differ essentially from 
the modern attitude towards economic problems, in which 
‘ long run ’ considerations are usually relegated to the pro¬ 
vince of economic science. It may be added that the Mer¬ 
cantilists' continued preoccupation with the problem of 
money was also due to the fact that currency difficulties 
were always cropping up 3 . 

1 Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade, 111. 

* Supra, p. 92. 3 See Introduction (supra, vol. ii. p. lxxxii.). 

(1) Page 100, note 6 

Four years before Fortrey wrote, the adverse balance 
was estimated at one million pounds, which agrees with the 
amount stated in ‘ A Scheme of the Trade ’, 1674 *. The 
nation, it was claimed, was " very much impoverished by 
the present French tnj.de, which doth exceedingly drain us ; 
for that thereby our national stock is diminished—and the 
French stock increased—a million of pounds sterling per 
annum. " *. 

1 Supra, p. 101. 

1 The Marchants Humble Petition and Remonstrance to his late High - 
nesse (1659), 13. 

(2) Page 112, note y 

The career of William Braund (1695-1774) shows the 
business activities of a merchant in the Portugal trade, 
first in the export of cloth and subsequently in the import 
of gold bullion h 

1 See Sutherland, A London Merchant, passim . 

(3) Page 116, note ia 

As early as 1734 a writer expressed the view that imports 
should be discouraged “ not by Acts of Parliament which 
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can never do any good to trade, but by raising such goods 
ourselves [cheaper]. This is the only natural and effectual 
prohibition ” x . 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 54. 

(1) Page 116, note 2A 

Sir W. Holdsworth, after quoting the passage in the 
text, comments : “ The truth of this is clear from the way 
in which Pitt stated his case ” 1 . 

1 A History of English Law (ed. 1938), xi. 394, note 3. 

(2) Page 131, note 6 

In his valuable study of The English Navigation Laws 
(1939), Mr. L. A. Harper defends the navigation policy, 
though he acknowledges that “ from year to year I changed 
my mind as to whether the laws were beneficial, merely 
ineffectual or positively harmful ” x . He contends 2 that 
after the Restoration English shipping developed more 
rapidly than did the growth of commerce — but the 
statistical data are admittedly insufficient 3 . He also 
alludes * to the argument in the text 5 that the difficulties 
confronting English shipping were only temporary and 
" would have adjusted themselves without legislation He 
proceeds * : “ Our researches do not show that the laws 

materially affected England’s maritime relations with Asia 
and Africa, but they . . . definitely benefited English ship¬ 
ping in America ”. As to their influence on European com¬ 
merce “ English vessels fared worst in trades like those with 
Denmark and Norway . . . and best with Russia and the 
Mediterranean”. He disputes 7 Coke’s view that the Navi¬ 
gation Acts were responsible for the loss of the Baltic trade, 
and in this he is in agreement with Brewster 8 . Yet in 
1671—when Coke issued the first two parts of his Treatise — 
only 106 English ships entered the Sound, as compared with 
173 in 1641. The Sound Toll Accounts have been printed 
by N. E. Bang ( Tabeller over Skihsfart og Varetransport 
gennem Oresund). They furnish evidence of very con¬ 
siderable variations in the numbers of ships entering the 
Sound during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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Thus in 1606 there were 985 Dutch and 109 English ; in 
1623—1074 Dutch and 159 English; in 1641—771 Dutch 
and 173 English 9 ; but the Dutch always greatly out¬ 
numbered the English. It must be remembered, however, 
that the navigation policy was in operation before 1651 10 ; 
and the failure of English shippers to contest successfully 
Dutch supremacy in the Baltic, in spite of the expansion 
of trade after the Restoration, may be reasonably attributed 
to the combination of factors enumerated in the text. The 
Sound Toll Accounts show that the exclusion from English 
ports of Dutch vessels engaged in the Baltic trade benefited 
Scandinavian shipping. Between 1601 and 1650 the per¬ 
centage of Dutch ships leaving England for the Sound was 
11-36, and of Scandinavian ships 4-90; between 1661 and 
1700 the corresponding figures were 0-67 and 12-27 u - 

1 Page ix. * Pages 342-343. * Page 368. * Page 349. 

* Supra, pp. 129-130. 8 Harper, op. cit. 365. 7 Ibid. 314. 

8 See supra , p. 130, note 5. 9 Bang, op. cit. i. 190, 258, 322. 

10 Cf. supra, vol. ii. 321 ; iii. 120. 11 Harper, op. cit. 316, note. 

(1) Page 141, note 4 

In 1661 Parliament made a grant, assigning in advance 
to each county and borough a specified sum as its contri¬ 
bution to the grant. Commissioners, nominated for each 
county and borough, assessed the proportions of this sum 
to be charged on each district in their area ; and they 
appointed assessors who determined the amount to be 
paid by individual payers within that district 1 . In 1663 
Parliament levied a national pound rate, and no fixed 
quotas were specified either for the kingdom as a whole or 
for each county and borough 2 . In 1664, 1665 and 1666 it 
revived the method adopted in 1661 a . In 1671 it reverted 
to the method of 1663 4 . In 1672, 1677, 1678 and 1679 it 
returned to the method of 1661 6 , and again in the first 
session of 1689 *; but in the second session of 1689 it 
reverted to 1663 7 . In 1690 and 1691 it returned to 1661 8 . 
In 1692, 1693,1694, 1696 and 1697 it reverted to 1663 9 . In 
1698 it again adopted the method of a fixed sum for each 
county and borough, but it now laid down the principle 
that the proportions assessed in the several districts (hundreds 
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and other divisions) were to be those of 1692 10 , which had 
been made on the basis of a national pound rate. This 
was repeated in 1701 11 and in the next reign. Contrast 
the statement 12 that whenever after 1665 Parliament voted 
an aid or direct subsidy it “ steadily refused to assess rates 
on particular counties Actually, as we have shown, Parlia¬ 
ment alternated down to 1698 between the two methods 
of assigning the total amount to be paid by each county 
or imposing a national pound rate for the entire kingdom. 
After 1698, instead of a national pound rate equitably 
distributed over the whole country, the sum to be raised 
by taxation was henceforth partitioned out in stereotyped 
proportions. Thus it was in 1698 that the ' land tax ' of 
the eighteenth century originated. 

I Statutes , v. 325. An Ac t of 1660 made a grant with the same pro¬ 
portions and the same commissioners as were specified in an Ordinance 
enacted before Charles II.’s return : ibid. v. 250, 252. 

* Ibid. v. 453. * Ibid. v. 525, 570, 616. 

4 Ibid. v. 693. 6 Ibid . v. 752, 802, 867, 897. 

• Ibid. vi. 24. 7 Ibid . vi. 104. 

8 Ibid. vi. 180, 259. 9 Ibid. vi. 323, 426, 510 ; vii. 8, 166. 

10 Ibid. vii. 484. Under the Act of 1698 personal estates were to pay 
3s. in the pound, but land was to be “ charged with as much equality . . . 
as is possible " by a pound rate : ibid. vii. 473. Similarly in the reign of 
Queen Anne personal estates paid a fixed pound rate, but land was to be 
charged as equally as possible. 

II Ibid. vii. 648. 

12 Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance , 169. 

(1) Page 142, note 6 

Farming was abandoned in the customs from 1643 to 
1662 and revived in 1662-1671. It was finally abandoned 
in 1671 in the customs, in 1683 in the excise, and in 1684 
in hearth money 1 . 

1 Hoon, The Organization of the English Customs System , 1696-1786, 
pp. 6-7 ; Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance , 138, 154-155. On 
the scope of the farm of the customs, see Dietz, English Public Finance , 
1558—164 1 , pp. 337 seq. Various ' petty farms ' of the minor branches of 
revenue survived : see Harper, The English Navigation Laws, 83. 


(2) Page 142, note 8 

The * artisan who figures in Massie's calculations, is 
“ a manufacturer of woollen cloth, stuffs, etc. in the 
country ”. 
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(1) Page 144, note 1 

The system of free ports was advocated in a pamphlet 
entitled Free Ports (1652). The writer remarked that 
“ Dover, after the composition trade was settled there (that 
made it in some kind a free port), did within ten years’ time 
arise from nothing to have near two hundred sail of pretty 
great shipping ” l . The ‘ composition trade ’, by which 
Dover was made a free port for the transhipment of goods, 
was established under Charles I., and again after the 
Restoration 8 . 

1 Free Ports (1652), 4. 

1 Ogg r England in the Reign of Charles II., i. 234*235; Harper, The 
English Navigation Laws, 70. 

(2) Page 146, note 2 

A contemporary, William Stout, relates in his Auto¬ 
biography 1 that the proposed excise on wine and tobacco 
“ was approved of by the majority of the Parliament and 
by most prudent and impartial people; but it gave a great 
deal of alarm to the clandestine dealers in wine and tobacco ; 
and the Jacobites and disaffected to the Government took 
in with them, and petitions [were] sent from all parts of 
the kingdom against it. They represented it to the people 
as if they were about to excise all eatables and clothes. 
They were so offended that the mayor of London, aldermen 
and common council and others to the number of 800 went 
to the Parliament in 200 coaches with a petition against it, 
which much astonished the Parliament that they should 
bring their petition in such a tumultuous or riotous manner, 
and [the House] unanimously voted it as seditious and a 
slight of their authority. Upon a vote it was carried for an 
excise . . . but, considering what a ferment the nation was 
in about it, they thought fit to drop or postpone it 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 122. 

(3) Page 146, note 3 

A writer in 1652 alleged that “ the trade we now drive 
[is] very little of foreign commodities that is re-transported 
upon the present encouragement or settled rate of half 
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custom " *. A broadsheet dated 10th September, 1694— 
entitled Whist on’s Merchants Weekly Remembrance of the 
Present Money Prices of their goods ashore in London —shows 
the prices of imports ( e.g. drugs, dyeing, fruits, rice, raw 
silk, spices, sugar, tobacco), and whether rising or falling, 
as well as customs duties and the drawbacks laid upon 
re-exportation. 

1 Free Ports (1652), 5. 

(1) Page 148, note 3 

The Venetian ambassador in France referred in 1664 
to the “ well-known and habitual quarrels ” between the 
English and Dutch “ over the injuries received from the 
usurped fisheries ” *. 

1 State Papers Venetian, 1664-1666, p. 2. 

(2) Page 156, note 4 

A memorial from the Treasury (1763) stated that the 
revenue arising from the duties imposed in America and the 
West Indies " is very small . . . and is not yet sufficient to 
defray a fourth part of the expense necessary for collecting 
it . . . through neglect, connivance and fraud ” J . The 
benefit derived by the mother country from the colonies 
came not from revenue but from trade. The Elder Pitt 
declared in 1766 : “I will be bold to affirm that the profits 
to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies through all 
its branches is two millions a year. . . . This is the price 
that America pays you for her protection ” 2 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , Colonial Series, 1745-1766, p. 569. 

A The Parliamentary History of England, xvi. 105-106. 

(3) P a g e 161, note 4 

Sir Thomas Dale, governor of Virginia, proposed in 1611 
that all offenders condemned to death should be sent for 
three years to the colony: he had taken out with him 300 
* disorderly persons ’ 1 . Oxfordshire prisoners were trans¬ 
ported overseas in 1617 2 . In 1619 the Privy Council laid 
down the policy of transporting offenders condemned to 
death provided they were able-bodied and were not con¬ 
victed for murder and other specified crimes *. In 1620 it 
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ordered the transportation of certain reprieved offenders 4 — 
in 1621 a reprieved prisoner returned from the plantations 
owing to sickness s . In 1622 there is an allusion to a com¬ 
mission for reprieving criminals and sending them to the 
plantations 6 . In 1622 a horse-stealer petitioned to be 
transported to Virginia ; in 1623 it was represented that the 
prisons might be emptied, and much blood saved, by sending 
offenders to the plantations ; and in 1638 a woman petitioned 
to be transported to Virginia 7 . 

1 State Papers Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 12. 

•* Gretton, Oxfordshir Justices of the Peace in the Seventeenth Century, 
p. xciii. 

• Acts of the Privy Council , 1619-1621, pp. 53, ioi # 175. 

4 Ibid. 1619-1621, p. 175. 

• Ibid. 1621-1623, p. 39. 

• Ibid. 1621-1623, p. 294. 

1 State Papers Colonial , 1574-1660, pp. 33, 50, 281. 

(1) Page 163, note 4 

The register, in which were entered the names of servants 
legally bound who left Bristol for the plantations, has been 
preserved. It is known as the Servants to Foreign Planta¬ 
tions, and frequently records the place of origin, occupation, 
age and sex o'f the servant, the master, and the place of 
destination 1 . 

1 Maclnnes, A Gateway of Empire , 161. 

(2) Page 163, note 5 

A proclamation in 1682, after alluding to the mal¬ 
practices of ‘ spirits ’, stated that many voluntarily enlisted 
for the plantations, and afterwards procured their friends 
to prosecute the merchants. It therefore ordered servants 
to be taken by indenture, which was to be executed in the 
presence of a magistrate l . 

1 Bodleian Library—Asbmole 1681 (138). 

(3) Page 165, note 6 

There are some early estimates of the population of 
England (and also of London) before and after the Reforma¬ 
tion l . 

1 See A Discourse of the Growth of England in Populousness and Trade 
(2689), hi seq. 
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(1) Page 167, note 3 

In a famous dictum Seeley observed : “ We seem, as it 
were, to have conquered and peopled half the world in a 
fit of absence of mind ” x . Mr. J. A. Williamson, however, 
has pointed out: “ The British Empire, indeed, was not 
founded in a fit of absent-mindedness. . . . Its planning 
occupied the best brains of thinkers and masters of action ” 2 . 

1 Seeley, The Expansion of England (ed. 1883), 8. 

8 Williamson, The Ocean in English History , 85. 


(2) Page 170, note 3 

Light is thrown on tobacco-growing in England by the 
petition of a London capitalist to the Privy Council in 
1622. He had planted xoo acres of ground with tobacco 
at ‘ a very high ’ rent of £.7 and £8 an acre, involving an 
outlay of £5000, whereof £1400 were disbursed in wages. 
He was now faced with ruin by the restraint laid on the 
planting of tobacco in England x . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1621-1623, pp. 347, 463. 


( 3 ) Page 17 *. note 4 

A petition of Giles Dowle in 1696, showing that he had 
a commission to prosecute planters of tobacco at a stipend 
of £80 a year, carries the history of tobacco-planting in 
England to the year 1696 x . 

1 Calendar of Treasury Books, xi. 146. 

(4) Page 187, note 4 

It is significant that Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, did not favour 
the development of manufactures in America. He wrote : 
""The political economists of Europe have established it 
as a principle that every State should endeavour to manu¬ 
facture for itself; and this principle, like many others, we 
transfer to America without calculating the difference of 
circumstance. ... In Europe the lands are either cultivated 
or locked up against the cultivator. Manufacture must 
therefore be resorted to of necessity, not of choice, to support 
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the surplus of their people. But we have an immensity of 
land courting the industry of the husbandman. . . . For 
the general operations of manufacture, let our workshops 
remain in Europe ” x . 

1 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (ed. Washington), viii. 405-406 
(circa 1781). 

(1) Page 191, note 3 

At the time of the American Revolution the colonies 
contained more blast furnaces and forges than did England 
and Wales, and they were as large in size. The Act of 1750, 
which did not apply to iron works already in existence, was 
disregarded 1 . 

1 Bining, British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry, 24, 27, 30-31, 
70-72. 86, 92. 

(2) Page 193, note 2 

On numerous occasions the Privy Council disallowed 
Acts passed by colonial legislatures laying duties upon 
British manufactures as “ not being consonant to reason and 
repugnant to the laws of England ” x . In 1731 the Board 
of Trade was directed to prepare instructions for colonial 
governors prohibiting them from giving assent to any laws 
“ where the inhabitants of the colonies are put on a more 
advantageous footing than those of Great Britain ”, or from 
passing “ any laws by which the trade or navigation of this 
kingdom may be any ways affected ” 2 . In 1775 the 
Privy Council approved the principle that “ all laws enacted 
by the legislatures ” in the colonies imposing duties upon 
the ships and manufactures of this kingdom ‘‘ are not 
warranted by the constitution ” 3 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, p. 740 (1718). 
Similarly ibid. 1720-1745, pp. 63-64, 70, 162. 

* Ibid. 17 20-1745, p. 348. 8 Ibid. 1766-1783, p. 408. 


( 3 ) Page * 94 > note * 

T. Pownall wrote (1765)—“ Nothing does at present, 
with that active and acute people [sc. Americans], prevent 
their going into manufactures except the proportionate dear¬ 
ness of labour ” *. Franklin observed (1768) that the reports 
of colonial governors “ are all much in the same strain. 
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that there are no manufactures of any consequence. . . . 
All speak of the dearness of labour that makes manufactures 
impracticable ” *. 

1 Pownall, The Administration of the Colonies (1765), 199. 

* Franklin, Works (ed. 1887), iv. 132. 


(1) Page 194, note 5 

Among the grievances of the colonies one related to the 
shortage of currency. England did not allow the establish¬ 
ment of separate colonial mints, and refused to sanction 
colonial legislation against the export of specie on the ground 
that it would stop the flow of coin to the mother country l . 

1 Nettels, " British Policy and Colonial Money Supply ", in The 
Economic History Review, lii. No. 2, 230, 244. 


(2) Page 195, note 3 

The Act of 1696 “ gave parliamentary recognition to 
the admiralty courts in the colonies, and enlarged and 
defined their jurisdiction ”, but it " did not institute these 
courts ”. Between 1660 and 1696 cases were occasionally 
tried in what were called admiralty courts. Following the 
Act of 1696 a dozen vice-admiralty courts were set up in 
the colonies. Their powers were extended in 1764 and 
1768 1 . 

1 See Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History , iv. chapter 
viii. ; Andrews, " The Acts of Trade ", in The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, i. 295-299 ; Crump, Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the 
Seventeenth Century , passim ; Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 
1938), xi. 60-61. 


(3) Pag e 196, note i 

Agreement with the views contained in the text 1 is 
expressed by the eminent American historian, C. M. 
Andrews, who quotes this passage in extenso 2 . 

1 Supra , pp. 194 seq. 

1 Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History , iv. 425 seq . 


(4) Page 200, note 6 

The Irish Parliament legislated in 1522 against the export 
of I rish wool on the ground that it injured the native cloth 
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manufacture. The prohibition was evaded by the issue of 
licences to export K 

x Longfield, Anglo-Irish Trade in the Sixteenth Century, 77-78. 

(1) Page 209, note i 

Capitalism has denoted different things at different 
periods; and the lucid analysis contained in N. S. B. 
Gras’s Essay, " Types of Capitalism ” 1 , serves to dis¬ 
entangle the complex phenomena comprised in a historical 
category. 

1 In Facts and Factors in Economic History . 


(2} Page 212, note 4 

Contrast also the statements—(1) “ The Mercantilists 
did not have in mind the possibility that a country may 
make investments abroad or may borrow from abroad ” 1 ; 
and (2) " Deposits abroad are a result of economic develop¬ 
ments since the Age of Mercantilism ” 2 . 

1 Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade , 16. 

2 Heckscher, Mercantilism (revised ed. 1935), ii. 213. 


(3) P a g e 213. note 3 

In a statement laid before Parliament by merchants in 
1621, it was represented that : "In former times [strangers], 
being not able to make above 5 or 6 per cent, in foreign 
parts, brought their money hither and had 10 per cent. ; 
and yet the debtor by employment thereof made 30 or 40 
per cent.” 1 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 581. 

(4) Page 213, note 9 

Foreigners purchased English stock because they were 
attracted by the rate of interest and had confidence in * our 
parliamentary securities ’ 1 . The Dutch were large pro¬ 
prietors of the stock of the Bank of England and the East 
India Company, and the stock quotations on the Amsterdam 
Bourse (1758) included both these and the South Sea 
Company. The Swedish ambassador in London wrote in 
1735: " The world knows that a great part, perhaps a 
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third, of the capital of the English East India Company 
belongs to the Dutch and other foreigners In 1773 
•foreigners held £940,227 East India stock (out of £3,200,000), 
that is, nearly one-third *. 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 51. 

* DuBois, The English Business Company after the Bubble Act, 283, 
308. Cf. also. An Enquiry into the Causes of the Present High Price of 
Provisions (1767), part i. 32. 

(1) Page 214, note 2 

English capital was also invested in water and canal 
enterprises in France. Boulton and Watt frequently received 
payment for engines sold abroad in the form of shares in 
foreign companies l . It is significant that in 1722 British 
subjects were forbidden to subscribe to the stock of the Ostend 
East India Company—another indication of English invest¬ 
ments abroad *. Cf. also the project for an international 
pooling of capital 8 . 

1 DuBois, The English Business Company after the Bubble Act, 283, 308. 

* Supra , vol. ii. 313. 8 Supra, vol. ii. 305. 


(2) Page 215, note 7 

The Coles of Northumbria provide an example of enter¬ 
prising men who pushed themselves up from the ranks *. 

1 Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, ii. 40-41 ; and supra, vol. ii. 
Introduction, p. xi. 


(3) Page 216, note 5. (Cf. vol. ii. 6, note 1) 

The London Mercers' Company carried on corporate 
trading 1 . 

1 Acts of Court of the Mercers* Company (ed. Lyell), pp. x, 178. For 
the Eastland Company, see supra, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 499* No. 2. 


(4) Page 218, note I 

In an interesting study of the effects of the ' Bubble 
Act ’ Mr. DuBois 1 points out that it decreased the number 
of incorporated companies, and so “ ensured England the 
benefits of experimentation ” with the joint-stock associa¬ 
tion which had no formal act of incorporation, and thereby 
it ensured a " variety of financial devices. . . . But the 
VOL. Ill 33 
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unexpected freedom, resulting paradoxically from pro¬ 
hibition, . . . had its penalties The profit-making motive 
in joint-stock enterprise enjoyed freer scope in the unin¬ 
corporated association. “ Therefore to the extent that the 
‘ Bubble Act ' prevented the early introduction in England 
of a carefully planned system for the regulation by govern¬ 
mental control of joint-stock business organization ... it 
had an unfortunate influence ”. It eliminated the possi¬ 
bilities of intelligent official control. Furthermore, owing 
to the ambiguity of its wording and the severity of its 
penalties, it created for counsel “ a new and great role in 
the shaping of big business. This was the first step by 
which the lawyer came into his own as the originator of 
business practices that were to be crystallized into the 
company laws of the future. ‘ On advice of counsel' was 
to be the keynote of the developments in the realm of 
business organization 

1 DuBois, The English Business Company after the Bubble Act , 3, 13, 
24, 40, 437. 

(1) Page 219, note i 

In addition the shopkeepers bought goods on credit 1 . 

1 See supra, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 479, No. I. 


(2) Page 219, note 4 

A Lancashire firm of calico printers failed in 1788 for— 
it was reported—nearly a million and a half pounds x . 

1 Wadsworth and Mann, The Cotton Trade , 307. 


(3) Page 220, note 5 

In 1659 it was stated that " the English trade with 
Spain is driven and upheld in a circular motion, as well by 
credits as by the real stock [i.c. coin] of the nation ” x . 

1 The Mdr chants Humble Petition and Remonstrance to his late High - 
nesse (1659), 2. 

(4) Page 242, note i 

The statement 1 —that after the South Sea Bubble * the 
policy of financing the State by corporations was discredited 
—needs to be modified. Both the Bank of England and 
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the East India Company made loans to the Government 
after 1720 ®. 

1 Hargreaves, The National Debt, io. 

* Supra, vol. ii. 369. 

8 Supra, vol. ii. 311, note 5 ; vol. iii. 242, note 1. 

(1) Page 244, note 6 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century the credit 
of a Lancaster grocer and ironmonger “ was so much that 
any who had money lodged it with him to put out to interest 
or make use of ” 1 . 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 8. 

(2) Page 248, note 4 

Legislation on the subject of bankruptcy showed, as 
Sir W. Holdsworth observes, that “ the bankrupt had 
ceased to be regarded as necessarily a criminal ”. An Act 
of 1705 laid down that a bankrupt who made over his 
property to his creditors was entitled to his discharge. 
Lord Hardwicke, in 1744, declared that this provision was 
unique, that it was “ temporary at first and never intended 
to be a perpetual law, but was made in consideration of two 
long wars which had been very detrimental to traders, and 
rendered them incapable of paying their creditors ” K 

1 Quoted in Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), xi. 445. 


( 3 ) P a gz 256, note I— s.v. 1563 (Kent) 

A recent study 1 —in which are listed numerous wage 
assessments printed since the first edition of this work (1931) 
—has omitted to notice that the Kent assessment (1563) 
and the Maidstone assessment (1563), which are cited as 
two separate assessments, are identical. The heading reads : 
“ Rates of wages set forth by the Queen's proclamation . . . 
and proclaimed at the town of Maidstone ” *. (The list omits 
the assessment of 1673 appointed for the hundred of Black- 
bum at the sessions held in Preston *.) 

1 Kelsall, Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers (1938). 
Appendix I. 

8 Archaologia C anti ana, xxii. 316. 

• Hardwick, History of Preston , 403-406. 
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(1) Page 256, note 1 

Our statement that other wage assessments “ will doubt¬ 
less come to light ” 1 has been amply confirmed. It is now 
possible to supplement the lists given above 2 —1563 
(Holland) 2 ; 1570 (Chester) 4 ; 1597 (Chester) 5 . Wage 

assessments were continued in operation at St. Albans in 
1587 and 1588 # . 

1 Supra , p. 262. * Supra , pp. 256-263. 

8 Kelsall, Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers, Appendix I. 

4 Morris, Chester , 367-368. 6 Ibid. 

• Gibbs, The Corporation Records of St. Albans, 17, 25. 


(2) Page 257, note 5 

Additional wage assessments are recorded—1612-(Essex) 1 ; 
1621 (Faversham) 2 ; 1634 (Norwich) 2 ; 1640 (Norwich) 4 ; 
1641 (Staffordshire) s ; 1642 (Portsmouth) 4 . Wage assess¬ 
ments were continued in operation in Wiltshire in 1629 and 
1630 7 . 

* Kelsall, l.c. * Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. » Ibid. 

• Ibid. 7 Records of the County of Wiltshire (ed. Cunnington), 93-94* 


( 3 ) Page 260, note 4 

Additional wage assessments are recorded—1647 (Somer¬ 
set) 1 ; 1648 (Somerset) 2 ; 1648 or 1649 (Staffordshire) 2 ; 
1650 (Norwich) 4 ; 1650 (Somerset) B ; 1651 (Somerset) • ; 
1652 (Somerset) 7 ; 1653 (Somerset) 8 ; 1654 (Somerset) • ; 
1655 (Somerset) 10 ; 1655 (Gloucester) 11 ; 1656 (Stafford¬ 

shire) 12 ; 1657 (Warwickshire) 12 ; 1637 (Norwich) 14 . 

1 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, iii. 40. 

* Ibid . iii. 67. 8 Kelsall, l.c . 4 Kelsall, l.c . 

8 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, iii. 121. 

8 Ibid. iii. 151- 7 Ibid. iii. 177. 8 Ibid. iii. 211. 

• Ibid. iii. 236. 10 Ibid. iii. 263. 

11 Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, vi„ 694. ia Kelsall, l.c. 
M Ashby, One Hundred Years of Poor Law , 170. 14 Kelsall, l.c. 


(4) Page 262, note i 

Additional wage assessments are recorded— 1661 (Nor¬ 
folk) 1 ; 1662 (Norfolk) 2 ; 1666 (Somerset) 2 ; 1668 (Somer¬ 
set) 4 ; 1669 (Somerset) 2 ; 1669 (East Riding of Yorkshire) 2 1 
1669 (Hull) 7 ; 1669 (Lindsey) 8 ; 1671 (Somerset) 8 ; 1672 
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(Warwickshire) 10 ; 1672 (Somerset) I 11 ; 1673 (Somerset) 11 ; 
1673 (Blackburn) 18 ; 1676 (Somerset) 14 ; 1676 (Holland) 15 ; 
1677 (Somerset) 14 ; 1677 (Bury St. Edmunds) 17 ; 1679 (East 
Riding of Yorkshire) 18 ; 1684 (West Riding of York¬ 
shire) 18 ; 1687 (Buckinghamshire) 80 ; 1687 (Hertford¬ 

shire) 81 ; 1687 (Oxfordshire) 88 ; 1688 (Buckinghamshire) 88 ; 
1690 (Buckinghamshire) 84 ; 1690 (Kesteven) 88 ; 1693 

(Hertfordshire) 88 ; 1693 (West Riding of Yorkshire) 87 ; 

1697 (Buckinghamshire) 88 . 

Rates of wages were fixed without change in Somerset¬ 
shire in 1670, 1674 and 1675 **. Wage assessments were 
‘ continued ’ or ' confirmed ' or ‘ agreed upon ’ in Bucking¬ 
hamshire from 1679 to 1684 80 . (The reference to an assess¬ 
ment of 1673 81 may be a misprint or clerical error.) Wage 
assessments “ as they were last year ” were continued in 
Nottinghamshire in 1678 and 1686, while in 1694 the clerk 
was instructed to procure the rates of wages and deliver 
them to the constables 88 . Wage assessments were reissued 
without changes in Buckinghamshire from 1691 to 1696, and 
from 1698 to 1700 8S . The Herefordshire Sessions Records are 
said to contain “ practically a complete set ” of wage assess¬ 
ments from 1666 to 1762—“ The assessed wages were altered 
in some respect on 20 occasions, the old rates were reissued 
without alteration 59 times, and for only 18 years out of the 
97 have we no information at all ” 84 . 

I Kelsall, l.c. • Ibid. 

• Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset , iv. 13. 

4 Ibid. iv. 43. 4 Ibid. iv. 61. 

• Kelsall, l.c . 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

• Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset , iv. 99, 

19 Ashby, One Hundred Years of Poor Law f 172. 

11 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, iv. 116. 

II Ibid. iv. 134. 

18 Hardwick, History of Preston , 405-406. 

14 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset , iv. 202. 

» Kelsall, l.c. 

14 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset , iv. 224. 

17 Kelsall, l.c. 18 Ibid. 18 Ibid. 

99 Buckinghamshire Sessions Records , i. 227. 11 Kelsall, l.c. 

88 Gretton, Oxfordshire Justices of the Peace in the Seventeenth Century, 
p. lxiii. 

t# Buckinghamshire Sessions Records , i. 262. 84 Ibid. i. 337. 

88 Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter Sessions held for the Parts of 
Kesteven in the County of Lincoln (ed. Peyton), ii. 364, 376, 


[contd.] 
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*• Kelsall, l.c. •» Ibid. 

38 Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, ii. 125. 

38 Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset , iv. 84, 159, 
* 73 - 

30 Buckinghamshire Sessions Records , i. 29, 52, 71, 95, 121, 149. 

31 Ibid. i. 149-150. 

31 Nottinghamshire County Records (ed. Copnall), 65. 

33 Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, i. 386, 425, 465, 504; ii. 44, 87, 
173, 204, 247. 

34 Kelsall, " A Century of Wage Assessment in Herefordshire ”, in 
The English Historical Review , lvii. 115 seq. 


(1) Page 262, note ia 

It has been pointed out 1 that " the original order [of a 
schedule of assessed wages] should have been filed by the 
clerk of the peace with other county records, though not 
of necessity enrolled among quarter sessions' orders, non¬ 
appreciation of this difference leading at one time to the 
belief that the seventeenth-century justices failed to exercise 
their powers concerning wages When the actual schedules 
are not forthcoming, proof that assessments were made and 
enforced is provided by presentments of offenders for refusal 
to work at the official rates or for paying excessive wages *. 

1 Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter Sessions held for the Parts of Kes - 
teven in the County of Lincoln (ed. Peyton), i. p. cxi. 

1 See infra , p. 521, No. 3. 


(2) Page 262, note 2 

The reason advanced by the Worcestershire grand jury 
for the assessment of wages may be compared with the 
preamble to a wage assessment in Lancashire (the hundred 
of Blackburn) in 1673 : “To the end that masters and 
mistresses of families shall not so frequently tempt a good 
servant to leave his service by offering more or greater 
wages than the law permits " x . 

1 Hardwick, History of Preston , 405. 


(3) Page 263, note 4 

Additional wage assessments are recorded—1701 (Devon¬ 
shire) 1 ; 1701 (Oxfordshire) 2 ; 1708 (Hertfordshire) * ; 

1714 (Holland) 4 ; 1719 (Kendal) 5 ; 1721 (Hull) • ; 1722 
(East Riding of Yorkshire) 7 ; 1723 (Nottinghamshire) 8 ; 
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1724 (Suffolk) • ; 1730 (Warwickshire) 10 ; 1731 (Holland) 11 ; 
1732 (Devonshire) 12 ; 1738 (Warwickshire) 18 ; 1750 (Devon¬ 
shire) 14 ; 1778 (Devonshire) 15 . The wage assessment of 
1723 was regularly confirmed for ten years in Nottingham¬ 
shire 18 The assessment of 1738 held good in Warwickshire 
until 1773 17 . In Devonshire wage assessments have been 
found for the years 1700-1704, 1712, 1716-1722, 1724-1726, 
1728-1733, 1740-1741, 1750, 1752-1753, 1778. Except for 
1701, 1732, 1750 and 1778, they were reissues without 
changes in the rates 18 . In Buckinghamshire there were 
reissues without change from 1701 to 1710 lg . 

1 Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth-Century England, 88. 

2 Gilboy, op. cit. 89. 8 Kelsali, l.c. 4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

8 Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century, 281. 

9 Kelsali, l.c. 10 Ashby, One Hundred Years of Poor Law, 174. 

11 Kelsali, l.c. 12 Gilboy, op. cit. 88. 18 Ashby, op. cit. 175. 

14 Gilboy, op. cit. 88. 15 Ibid. 18 Chambers, op. cit. 281. 

17 Ashby, op. cit. 176. 18 Gilboy, op. cit. 88. 

19 Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, ii. 288, 325, 383, 422 ; iii. n, 51, 
94, 132, 165, 216. 


(1) Page 263, note 7 

The Courts (1685 and 1691) held that the Statute of 
Apprentices applied only to servants hired by the year 1 . 
“ This decision ruled out most of the workmen who were 
employed by the capitalist manufacturer by the week or 
by the day ” 2 . 

1 See supra, p. 301. 

9 Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), xi. 468, 


(2) Page 264, note 5 

J. Vanderlint wrote in 1734 : “ As is notoriously known, 
the dearness of labour hath been found so burthensome to 
our farmers that the gentry and justices of the peace in their 
open quarter sessions have lately, in several places in the 
kingdom, attempted to redress this evil by regulating the 
rates of servants' wages ”. He stigmatized this attempt as 
“ unnatural and impossible to answer the end ” 1 . 

As late as 1787 the employers of the wool-sorters in 
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Exeter applied to the justices to assess the wages of their 
journeymen according to the Act of 1563 * 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734). 148. 

1 Hoskins, Industry, Trade and People in Exeter , 54. 


(1) Page 271, note I 

It has been said that the Mercantilist State " every¬ 
where exerted its influence on the side of low wages ” *. 
Evidence is given in the text suggesting a different con¬ 
clusion *. And the advocacy in the early nineteenth century 
of low wages for the sake of the export trade shows that 
the notion that " a country might become rich through the 
poverty of its people ” was not confined to certain mercan¬ 
tilist writers 3 . 

1 Heckscher, Mercantilism (revised ed. 1935 ). ii* 167, 171. 

* Supra , pp. 254-259, 266, 274, 395. See also infra. No. 3. 

* Some mercantilist writers considered high wages a sign of national 
prosperity : see supra , pp. 273-274. 


(2) Page 272, note ia 

The principle of a sliding scale, in which wages were 
regulated by the cost of living, was adopted by the London 
(Quaker) Lead Company. At first wages were related to 
the price of lead. Then at the end of the eighteenth century 
a monthly estimate of the cost of food was made and wages 
were adjusted accordingly 1 . 

1 Raistrick, Two Centuries of Industrial Welfare, 36. 


(3) Pa i e 273 . note IA 

It might appear that writers who advocated a reduction 
of wages wanted to lower the workers’ standard of living. 
This was not necessarily the case. For example, J. Vander¬ 
lint argued that money wages were too high, but he did not 
approve of " making the poor fare harder or consume less 
than their reasonable wants in that station require; for 
they being the bulk of mankind would in this case affect the 
consumption of things in general so mightily that there 
would be a want of trade and business amongst the other 
part of the people ”, and this would " affect the rents 
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He added : “ If it was unreasonable to muzzle the ox that 
trod out the com, what name shall I give the measures that 
render it so difficult for the bulk of mankind ” to raise 
families ? He believed that “ when the necessaries of life 
were rendered so much cheaper ”, the value of the reduced 
money wages would be greater, i.e. real wages would rise K 
1 Vanderiint. Money answers all Things (1734), 61, 87-88. 

(1) Page 275, note i 

In 1611 the duke of Rutland paid his chief hop-grower 
£6 : 13 : 4, while the highest wage in the assessment of 1610 
in Rutland was £2 : 12s. 1 

1 Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century , 279. 


(2) Page 275, note ia 

The payment of * Statute wages ’ in a particular locality 
might also be evaded by moving to other districts where the 
same rates did not apply. Thus master tailors in the City 
of London sometimes set up in the suburbs with the ex¬ 
press purpose of paying higher wages and attracting the 
best workmen 1 . Again, the migration of the silk industry 
from London and Middlesex was stimulated by the motive 
of paying lower wages than those fixed by law for the metro¬ 
polis and adjoining areas a . 

1 Supra , p. 406. 1 Supra , p. 270. 

(3) Page 275, note 5 

The reluctance to accept * Statute wages ’ is shown in 
the indictment of labourers for their refusal to work according 
to the rates fixed by the justices of the peace L 

1 See supra , pp. 253 (note 3), 257 (note 5), 260 (note 4), 262 (note 1) ; 
and Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter Sessions held for the Parts of Kesteven 
in the County of Lincoln (ed. Peyton), i. 35, 86, 93 (1676, 1678-1679). 


(4) Page 276, note 2 

There are numerous other examples of the reissue of 
wage assessments without changes in the rates x . The 
formal entry “ that rates of servants’ wages do stand as 
they were at the last general quarter sessions ” was inserted 
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almost every year from 1610 to 1725 in the Middlesex 
sessions register *. 

1 Buckinghamshire (Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, i. 29, 52, 71, 
95* 121, 149-15°* 386* 425, 465, 504 ; ii. 44, 87, 173, 204, 247, 288, 325, 
383, 422 ; iii. 11, 51, 94, 132, 165, 216) ; Devonshire (Gilboy, Wages in 
Eighteenth-Century England, 88) ; Herefordshire (The English Historical 
Review, lvii. 115 seq.) ; Nottinghamshire (Nottinghamshire County Records, 
ed. Copnall, 65 ; Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century, 
281) ; Somersetshire (Quarter Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, 
iv. 84, 159, 173) ; Warwickshire (Ashby, One Hundred Years of Poor 
Law, 176) ; Wiltshire (Records of the County of Wiltshire, ed. Cunning- 
ton, 93 - 94 )- 

* Dowdell, A Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions, 149. 


(1) Page 277, note 2 

The author of An Enquiry into the Causes of the Present 
High Price of Provisions (1767) 1 dissented from this view. 
“ We have been told that the poor have been found to live 
better in years of scarcity and dearness than when pro¬ 
visions have been more plentiful and cheap. I cannot but 
question the truth of this fact. ... It is, I must say, totally 
contrary to all my observation ”. He also questioned the 
truth of the statement that when workmen can earn as 
much in two days as in three, they would only work two 
days. 

1 Part i. 59, 61. 


(2) Page 277, note 2A 

The Spectator wrote (1711) : “ The poor, which are the 
bulk of a nation, work only that they may live ” But 
J. Vanderlint believed that the workers would work harder 
if real wages were higher and there was ‘ plenty of every¬ 
thing ’ 2 . 

1 The Spectator, No. 200 (1711). 

1 Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 122, 124. 


(3) Page 279, note i 

A recent Essay 1 analyses some of the forces behind the 
introduction of the Acts for the enforcement of apprentice¬ 
ship, and examines the prosecutions under the Acts. 

1 M. R. Gay, " Aspects of Elizabethan Apprenticeship ", in Facts and 
Factors in Economic History. * 
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(1) Page 279, note 2 

The statement made by a recent historian, that the 
period of apprenticeship was often extended beyond " the 
legally prescribed seven years ”, overlooks the fact that 
the Act of 1563 laid down the term of seven years ‘ at the 
least ’ as the legal minimum. 

(2) Page 279, note 3 

The Witney Blanket Weavers limited their members to 
one apprentice at a time x . 

1 Plummer, The Witney Blanket Industry , 127 (1711). 


( 3 ) Page 280, note i 

An Act of 1777 required hatters to employ one journey¬ 
man for every apprentice 

1 Statutes at Large , viii. 550. 


(4) Page 281, note 5 

The indictment of a shoemaker in a Nottinghamshire 
village in 1737—who was charged with exercising the trade 
of a shoemaker, without having served an apprenticeship 
to it—was quashed on the ground that the offence was 
“ done in a country village ”, and that the Act of 1563 did 
not extend to trades carried on in such places K 

In 1763 " all the judges of England at a meeting lately 
resolved that if any man as a master had exercised and 
followed any trade as a master without interruption or im¬ 
pediment for the term of seven years, he was not liable to 
be sued or prosecuted upon the Statute of the 5th of Eliza¬ 
beth ” 2 . 

1 Nottinghamshire County Records (ed. Copnall), 13. 

1 Quoted Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), xi- 420, 


(5) Page 284, note 2 

In a debate in Parliament in 1621 it was said : ” The 
abuse and vexation of these men is very great, for when 
they come to a town they warn thirty or forty to come 
before them. If they sell anything, be it but a pound of 
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candles besides the trade he was bound apprentice unto, 
they must come to London or else give £4 or £5 for a com¬ 
position '' L 

1 Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), ii. 125. 


(1) Page 289, note 5 

The register of Surrey apprenticeships states the premiums 
paid with apprentices. A * merchant of London ’ received 
£500 (1722) ; a ‘ cloth-worker and merchant, free of trading 
to the Levant ’ /800 (1713) ; a merchant of the Staple £90 
with one apprentice (1717), £10 with another (1717), and 
£10 with a third (1724) ; another merchant of the Staple 
was paid £118 : 5s. (1712) l . 

William Stout was apprenticed in 1681 at the age of six¬ 
teen to a grocer and ironmonger for seven years. His father 
agreed to pay £20 and to find clothes *. Stout received with 
his own apprentice £20, “ I to find him maintenance and his 
mother clothes all the term ” 8 . When his apprentice was 
‘ loose ’, Stout sold him his goods and shop equipment to be 
paid for by instalments 4 . 

1 Surrey Apprenticeships, 1711-1731 (Surrey Record Society), 8, 11, 
14, 107, 118, 166. 

* Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 7-8. 

* Ibid. 29. 4 Ibid . 45. 


(2) Page 290, note i 

The Act of 1710, levying a duty on premiums, was the 
origin of a series of registers of apprentices—now in the 
Public Record Office 1 . 

1 Some are printed in Surrey Apprenticeships, 1711-1731 (Surrey 
Record Society). 

(3) Page 296, note ia 

It was observed in The Spectator that " if the profit and 
loss by wars could be justly balanced, it would be rarely 
found that the Conquest is sufficient to repay the Cost ” l . 
J. Vanderlint (1734) described war as “ one of the greatest 
calamities . . . the end of which none can well foresee, and 
the burthens of which [public debts and taxes] are seldom 
discharged in one generation. He pointed out that it 
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" commonly ruins . . . such nations as are vanquished, as 
we know the late war did France, and what we who conquered 
got by it the taxes . . . will amply testify ”. He concluded 
that “ ordinary causes, viz, extending dominion or trade, 
will not justify it ” a . 

1 The Spectator , No. 200 (1711), 

* Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 57, 125-126. For 
Thomas Paine’s eloquent indictment, see The Rights of Man . 


(1) Page 302, note 6 

Though the Yearly Bond—by which miners bound them¬ 
selves to give a year's service 1 —doubtless contributed to 
making employment less irregular, the volume of employ¬ 
ment was seriously affected by the fact that coal-mining 
was a seasonal occupation. Sea-borne trade was largely 
suspended in the winter months, and there were also inter¬ 
ruptions due to wars and privateers * The prevalence of 
unemployment is shown by the institution of a provident 
fund for distressed keelmen * ; and in 1666 the coalowners 
set up a temporary unemployment fund for colliery workers 4 . 
Though some miners combined their occupation with farming 
pursuits B , this was only occasional. Hence, unless their 
families had by-occupations (e.g. spinning), irregularity of 
employment must have greatly diminished the income en¬ 
joyed by the mining population. In any event the daily 
wage of a miner affords a very imperfect guide to the actual 
amount of his annual earnings. 

1 Supra , vo 1 . ii. 124. * Supra , vol. ii. 154. 

* Supra , vol. ii. 127. 4 Supra, vol. ii. 133. 

4 Supra, vol. ii. 127. 


(2) Page 309, note 2 

In the course of a debate on trade in 1621 a member 
of the House of Commons observed : "I doubt you meet 
not with the right causes of the decay of clothing, which 
I conceive to be two—(1) that unhappy project of dyeing 
and dressing; (2) the peace of other nations that hath set 
them awork ” 1 . 

1 Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), iv. 150-151. 
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(i) Page 317, note 5 

In 1662 the Venetian resident reported that " many are 
firmly of the opinion ” that the friction between England 
and Holland would end in a rupture. " The merchants 
desire this beyond expression, and not without cause, seeing 
that the Dutch are cleverly drawing to themselves a great 
part of the trade of this country ” 1 . 

1 State Papers Venetian , 1661-1664, pp. 137-138. 


(2) Page 329, note 4 

Parliament was informed in 1621 that “ the overseers 
in the county, who are trusted by the statute to measure 
and size the cloths in the water and to note the faults upon 
the seals, made a common matter of it to set their seals to 
cloth which they never measured, yea to sell their seals to 
the clothier and suffer him to put them on his cloth, being 
never visited ” I . 

1 Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 235. 
For the abuses of searchers and measurers of cloth, see also Smith, An 
Essay for Recovery of Trade (1661), 7 seq. 


(3) Page 33 1 . note I 

A by-law of the Witney Blanket Weavers laid down that 
no one other than those admitted to the Company might 
exercise the mistery of a blanket weaver in Witney or within 
twenty miles thereof *. 

1 Plummer, The Witney Blanket Industry , 128 (1719). 


(4) Page 331, note 4 

The London Dyers’ Company had sought further powers 
for preventing false and deceitful work in 1703 x . In 1783 
it was ' empowered and required ’ by an Act of Parliament 
to appoint searchers to inspect shops, warehouses, work- 
houses, etc., while outside London searchers were to be 
appointed by the justices of the peace *. 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1703-1704, p. 358. 

* Statutes at Large , ix. 290-291. 
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(1) Page 335, note 6 

In 1702 a royal warrant was issued to prepare a bill 
for incorporating the Tanners of London as a company 
“ for the better regulation of the trade ” The Witney 
Blanket Weavers were incorporated in 1711 to remedy the 
“ many frauds and abuses of late practised in the deceitful 
working up of blankets . . . which for want of some 
established government amongst them they are not able to 
prevent ” 2 . 

1 State Papers Domestic , 1702-1703, pp. 444, 608. 

1 The charter, oaths, by-laws, court books and accounts are printed in 
Plummer, The Witney Blanket Industry, 114 seq. 

(2) Page 336, note i 

In 1727 an Act for “ the better regulation of the woollen 
manufacture ” expressly reserved the “ powers formerly 
given by charter or Act of Parliament to the corporation 
of clothiers in the city of Worcester ” 1 . 

1 Statutes at Large , v. 450. 

(3) Page 336, note 5 

After the Restoration a proposal was made that “ the 
whole body of clothing throughout England and Ireland 
may be brought under one uniform regulation and govern¬ 
ment by incorporating the same . . . and that halls may 
be established ” for the inspection of cloth b 

1 Smith, An Essay for Recovery of Trade (1661), 19. 

(4) Page 337, note 5 

Colchester had both an English and a Dutch Company 
engaged in making bays and says, and there was conflict 
between them 1 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1623-1625, p. 179. 

(5) Page 338, note 5 

Bradford’s reputation for fraudulent work may be gauged 
from a verse in a Methodist hymn : 

“ On Bradford likewise look Thou down 
Where Satan keeps his seat 
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And a verse of the Beggars’ Litany ran : 

" From Hell, Hull and Halifax, 

Good Lord, deliver us ! ” 1 

1 Defoe. Tour of Great Britain (ed. 1727), iii. hi ; Heaton, The York¬ 
shire Woollen and Worsted Industries, 273, 394. 


(1) Page 340, note 4 

A petition of the London Grocers' Company laid before 
Parliament in 1621 represented that “ there is a special 
custom in London confirmed by sundry Parliaments that 
all freemen of the City may use any trade whatsoever (not 
being a manual trade) From this it followed that “ none 
of the chief companies in London stand by professing that 
art or mistery whereof they bear a. name, but is mixed of 
men of several arts and families ” x . 

* Commons Debates, 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 84. 


(2) Page 341, note ia 

Another example of the support given by the Govern¬ 
ment to * handicraft ’ companies, in their efforts to make 
membership compulsory on all who practised their trades, 
is shown by the order of the Privy Council requiring “ all 
artisan cloth-workers, of what company soever they be 
free ”, to be subject to the control of the Company of Cloth- 
workers " for so much as concerneth their trade only ” x . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1619-1621, p. 39 (1619). 

( 3 ) Page 343 . note ia 

The London Pewterers’ Company was confirmed in 1702 
in its powers of supervision “ for correcting all false and 
deceitful workers and sellers of defective pewter " x . 

1 State Papers Domestic, 1702-1703, p. 238. 


(4) Page 346, note ia 

Quakers at first were apparently unable to become free¬ 
men because of their inability to take an oath. At Lancaster 
a grocer and ironmonger “ although a freeman’s son and 
had also served an apprenticeship to a freeman, yet could 
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not be admitted a freeman without an oath which he 
would not in conscience make ” *. 

When the Witney Blanket Weavers were incorporated in 
1711, two members were “ admitted into this Company. 
But being both Quakers they made the solemn affirmation 
or declaration pursuant to the Act of Parliament in that 
behalf So runs an entry in the Company's court books *. 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 7, 27 (temp. 
Charles II.). * Plummer, The Witney Blanket Industry, 132. 

(1) Page 350, note 3 

This action was taken by the city of Winchester 
against the defendant for exercising a trade without being 
brought up an apprentice to it within the city. Chief 
Justice Holt, who tried the case, observed : “ All people 
are at liberty to live in Winchester, and how can they be 
restrained from using the lawful means of living there ? 
. . . Such a custom is an injury to the party and a prejudice 
to the public ” l . 

1 A Report of all the Cases determined by Sir John Holt (1738), 187-188. 

(2) Page 353, note 7 

In 1620 a patent granted for the making of steel stipu¬ 
lated that only coal should be used—“ he will waste no 
wood ”—and there was no bar on importation. Thus it 
sought to encourage a new process which would dispense 
with wood, while avoiding the creation of a monopoly 1 . 

1 Acts of the Privy Council , 1619-1621, p. 319. 

( 3 ) Page 354 > note 2 A 

In a project laid before James I. for raising money by 
the sale of pardons for breaches of penal laws, twenty-eight 
economic practices were not to be pardoned, e.g. forestalling, 
regrating and engrossing, enclosures, etc. 1 

1 Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism , 62. 

(4) Page 363, note 2A 

Bristol soapmakers were rationed on the basis of 600 tons 
annually, which were allocated among them *. 

1 The Company of Soapmakers , 1562-1642 (ed. Matthews), 6, 199 (2634). 

VOL. Ill 34 
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(x) Page 372, note 1 

Mention is made in 1346 of ‘ alym de Wyght pre¬ 
sumably alum from the Isle of Wight x . 

1 Salzman, English Industries of the Middle Ages (ed. 1923), 208. 

(2) Page 372, note 3 

It has been recently pointed out that “it is uncertain 
whether the Exchequer gained or lost by acquiring the alum 
rights from the first patentees. . . . The estimates of loss 
were . . . unreliable. . . . For many years the Crown was 
decidedly out of pocket, but from 1617 onward a steady flow 
into the Exchequer resulted, which must have almost, if not 
quite, wiped out the debit balance ” x . 

1 Turton, The Alum Farm , 194. 

(3) Page 373, note i 

In spite of the misfortunes of the early patentees, the 
alum industry survived. The port books show that pro¬ 
duction was carried on in the alum works on the north¬ 
east coast during the seventeenth century x . 

1 Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry , i. 185. 


(4) Page 381, note 3 

It was stated in Parliament in 1621 that the Merchant 
Adventurers paid £60,000 for the renewal of their charter x . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), iv. 50; 
v. 457 - 

(5) Page 382, note 7 

The Merchant Adventurers in 1621 stated that their 
trade had " fallen to be scarcely half so much in the quantity 
of cloth as formerly it was The first reason which they 
assigned was “ the great increase of cloth made in the 
Netherlands caused by the provocation of the late project 
of dyeing and dressing But they also alluded to “ the 
wars in Germany ” and “ the daily falsification of the coins 
in those parts " x . 

1 Commons Debates , 1621 (ed. Notestein, Relf, and Simpson), vii. 233. 
See also supra , p. 308, 
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(x) Page 392, note 3 

The miners of Alston Moor had a friendly society. 
Their rules are dated 1755 l . 

1 Printed in Raistrick, Two Centuries of Industrial Welfare, 42 seq. 


(2) Page 392, note 4 

For Sir W. Holdsworth’s comment on the view expressed 
in the text, see A History of English Law 1 . 

1 (Ed. 1938). xi. 492-494- 


(3) Page 396, note 3A 


Combinations among masters were made illegal 
1800 1 . 


1 Statutes at Large, xiv. 468. 


in 


(4) Page 403, note 5 

Budgets of agricultural labourers are noticed above l . 
J. Vanderlint (1734) gives “ an estimate of the necessary 
charge of a labouring man and his family in London, 
consisting of a man and his wife and four children, which 
I take to be a middling family ”. The * yearly expense ' 
amounted to £54, 10s. 4d. The weekly items include " rent 
of two rooms, which is as little as such a family can or ought 
to shift with ” (is. 6d.) ; “ schooling for the children ” (gd.) ; 
bread (2s. 7$d.) ; butter (io|d.) ; milk (5jd.) ; coal (is. 2d.) ; 
candles (5jd.). He declared that “ whatever wage a working 
man may sometimes earn, 10s. or 12s. per week ”, when 
deductions are made for loss of time due to want of work or 
illness, his yearly income amounted only to £26 or £30—half 
of what he considered the minimum expenditure. 

He also gives an estimated budget for a family (man, 
wife, four children and a maidservant) “ in the middling 
station of life The annual total, ^390, includes £y$ put 
by for his wife and children after his death, and also business 
expenses. Among other items are the following—” schooling 
for four children ” £8 ; clothes £16 (man), £16 (wife), £28 
(children) ; maid’s wages ‘ may be' £4, 10s.; coal (between 
4 and 5 London chaldrons a year) 2s. 6d. weekly; tea and 
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sugar 4s. id. weekly. One item is ' Christmas-box-money \ 
of which the amount is not specified *. 

1 Supra , vol. ii. 392. 

* Vanderlint, Money answers all Things (1734), 75, 77* 141-142. 


(1) Page 420, note 8 

The practice of making gifts in kind lent itself to abuse. 
In 1702 the Derbyshire justices issued an order putting an 
end to the system by which “ the overseers of the poor of 
divers parishes ... do instead of giving weekly allowances 
in money to the poor people of such parishes . . . force 
them to take weekly the same in bread, meed, com and other 
victuals, and thereby make a gain to themselves by selling 
such commodities to them at much dearer rates ”. Accord¬ 
ingly they ordered that relief to the poor should be given 
“ in ready money in specie ” only 1 . 

1 Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals , ii. 167. A long list of 
weekly payments made to the poor in 1683 is printed in ibid. ii. 165. 

(2) Page 423, note 5 

Legislation relating to vagrants was also enacted in the 
eighteenth century K 

1 See Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), x. 178-179. 

(3) Page 435, note 5 

In 1706 William Stout, a Quaker shopkeeper at Lancaster, 
“ had a parish apprentice put upon me, about ten years of 
age. I sent him to the free school for at least four years, 
and he learned well to the entering into Greek, and could 
write well. I bound him an apprentice to a worsted weaver ; 
gave £4 with him and found him clothes. . . . He cost me 
at least £40 ” K 

1 Autobiography of William Stout of Lancaster (ed. 1851), 75. 

(4) Page 435, note 6 

In 1718 the justices of Middlesex discharged a boy 
apprenticed by St. Martin's-in-the-Fields to a chimney¬ 
sweep at the age of five and a half x . 

1 Dowdell, A Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions , 57, note 2. 
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(i) Page 437, note 5 

The difficulties experienced in administering the system 
of parish apprenticeship are illustrated by the following 
example. In 1675 a parish complained that the leader in 
refusing to take a parish apprentice was the rector. En¬ 
couraged by his example eleven parishioners had declined to 
accept the child placed with them K 

1 Fur ley. Quarter Sessions Government in Hampshire in the Seventeenth 
Century , 28, 


(2) Page 459, note 4A 

A shorter period of domicile was specified in the case of 
vagrants by the Acts of 1598 and 1604. The former re¬ 
quired them to be sent to their birthplace, and if unknown 
to the place where they last dwelt for ‘ one whole year 
The latter ordered ‘ incorrigible rogues ’ to be sent to the 
place where they last dwelt ‘ by the space of a year ', and if 
not known then to the place of birth x . 

1 Statutes , iv. part ii. 899, 1025. 


( 3 ) Page 4 6 °. note 3 

Other examples of the removal of persons prior to the Act 
of Settlement may be noticed. In Northamptonshire, in 
1630, “ a settled inhabitant with his family for the space of 
two years last past and upwards ” was sent to another 
village " upon pretence that he was there bom The court 
of quarter sessions, however, adjudged this “ to be altogether 
unlawful, he being no rogue. It is thereupon ordered that 
he be forthwith sent back again ” 1 . In 1657 complaint 
was made of a man and his wife residing in a village where 
they had not gained a legal settlement, “ and in respect of 
their poverty are like to bring a sudden charge if they should 
there abide In this case it was ordered that they should 
be removed *. In Derbyshire, in 1649, the justices ordered 
the removal of a man and his family to another parish *. In 
Surrey, in 1659, certain persons “ are lately come into the 
parish and are likely to prove a charge and burthen ”, and 
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they were therefore to be “ immediately removed ” to an¬ 
other parish *. 

1 Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton (ed. Wake), 94. 
1 Ibid. 189. * Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals , ii. 146. 

4 Surrey Quarter Sessions Records , 1659-1661 (Surrey Record 

Society), 14. 


(1) Page 462, note 2 

In connexion with the earlier usage regarding settle¬ 
ment, see a review by the present writer of Minutes of 
Proceedings in Quarter Sessions held for the Parts of Kesteven 
in the County of Lincoln l . 

1 The Economic History Review , iv. No. 4, 504. 


(2) Page 463, note ia 

A table has been compiled showing the methods of 
acquiring a settlement—birth, parentage, marriage, service, 
apprenticeship, etc.—and the origin (whether by statute or 
interpretation) 1 . 

1 See Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), x. 259. 


( 3 ) Page 465, note 2 

The intricacies of the Law of Settlement are illustrated 
in the following catch, in which a case (1723) affecting a 
settlement acquired by marriage was reported 1 : 

“ A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none : 

, The question was, he being dead. 

If that she had, was gone ? 

Quoth Sir John Pratt—Her settlement 
Suspended did remain. 

Living the husband ; But, him dead. 

It doth revive again. 

Chorus of Puisne Judges 
Living the husband ; But, him dead. 

It doth revive again 

Another case in 1815 was held to determine whether a 
pauper was “ settled in parish A or B. The house he occu- 
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pied was in both parishes, and models of both of the house 
and of the bed in which the pauper slept were laid before the 
court that it might ascertain how much of his body lay in 
each parish. The court held the pauper to be settled where 
his head (being the nobler part) lay, though one of his legs 
at least, and great part of his body, lay out of that parish ” *. 

1 Quoted in Holdsworth, A History of English Law (ed. 1938), x. 261, 
note. 

a Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary , cited Webb, English Poor Law 
History , i. 347, note 2. 


(1) Page 469, note 4 

There is other evidence to show that the practice of 
providing a parish stock for employment of the poor did 
not completely lapse. The overseers of the poor in Surrey 
were instructed in 1663 to give in “ their accounts of their 
receipts and payments as well of stock as money for the 
poor ” 1 ; and in many Nottinghamshire parishes the custom 
of finding employment survived during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century 2 . 

1 Surrey Quarter Sessions Records , 1663-1666 (Surrey Record Society), 4. 

1 Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century , 233-234. 


(2) Page 474, note 2A 

Although the first modern workhouse is associated with 
Bristol, a public workhouse was established at Preston in 
1675. A contemporary account {circa 1686) states that 
there “ is lately raised a public workhouse to employ the 
poorer sort of people, especially women and children, in a 
worsted trade of yarn, thereby better to maintain their 
family from begging The workhouse was set up by the 
corporation, and the overseers of the poor were instructed 
to present the names of all the poor people in the town 
“ that thereout may be choice made who of them shall be 
set on work ”, and " not suffered to beg or wander abroad 
In particular “ all young children and other persons who 
are not mothers of families ” were ‘‘to go and work at the 
said workhouse ” in carding and spinning wool. They were 
remunerated for their work, since it was laid down that 
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" the wages of such as shall be employed in the workhouse 
[shall] be weekly paid unto every person working or unto 
their parents ” 1 . 

1 Hardwick, History of Preston , 212, 281-282; Hewitson, Preston Court 
Leet Records , 187-188. 


(1) Page 474, note 3 

Two proposals at Bristol prior to 1696 may be noticed. 
One (1653), for “ setting the poor on work ”, included a 
proviso that “ all such parish poor which cannot . . . come 
to work at the workhouses, they shall have work delivered 
them to their particular dwellings ”, namely, spinning of 
yam, knitting of stockings 1 ' and other manufactures ”; and 
their services were to be remunerated. Another (1679) con¬ 
templated erecting “ a linen manufactory ” in a workhouse 1 

1 Bristol Corporation of the Poor : Selected Records , 1696-1834 (ed. 
Butcher), 2, 39-40. 
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